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CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Saxon’s knowledge of his friend’s move- 
ments was more accurate than he had seen fit 
to confess, or a propitious chance directed his 
random arrow. Before bed-time of the day 
succeeding Mrs. Ward’s death, a telegram was 
brought up to Ann, who still plied her weary 
needle upon piping and fold. 

“Will be on hand two days after date—sure / 
T. Adolphus Ward,’’ ran the son’s message, 
addressed to ‘“‘George Saxon, Esq."’ 

Mrs. Elwood had spent the evening with her 
former pupil, and when her brother called to 
escort her home, she took the dispatch down 
tohim. Their eyes met when he had read it. 

** An unmitigated cub!" he said, and she an- 
swered, ‘‘Bred in the bone! My poor girl is 
as much of a bond-slave as ever. The idea of 
her being tied, for life perhaps, to that: disa- 
greeable monkey! I almost lost patience with 
her when I saw her tears dropping upon the 
telegram and overheard her whisper a thanks- 
giving.”’ 

The doctor smiled at her vehemence. ‘Your 
woman's wit should devise a plan of libera- 
tion,”’ he remarked so indifferently, that his 
sister waxed hotter in her indignation. 

**One and all, they have conspired to cage 
and bind her! That odious Clarissa—more de- 
testable as woman than girl, if that be possible 
—has been telling me that, by the terms of her 
father’s will, Ann cannot marry within three 
years after her mother’s death, unless this ad- 
mirable brother give his consent,’’ 

‘‘How can that be? She is legally of age. 
No will can alter that fact.” 

“She forfeits her share of the ‘Estate’—you 
should hear Mrs. Van Dyke mouth the word— 





in the event of rebellion against constituted au- 
thority, anditreverts to brother and sister. Was 
ever anything more outrageous? Clarissa says 
her father had a horror of fortune-hunters.”’ 

*‘A weak precaution,’’ rejoined Ralph, strok- 
ing his beard, with a curious smile in his eyes. 
“A fortune-hunter would wait three. years if 
the prize were considerable. A man who loved 
her for herself would not leave her where she 
is three months longer, if he could help it.’’ 

“T wish he would make his appearance, 
then!” ejaculated Mrs. Elwood, to which her 
escort replied by bidding her pin her shawl 
about her throat, as the dew was heavy. 

Brother and sister were very tender of the 
orphan’s feelings, very watchful of her com- 
fort during the twodays of waiting pronounced 
by Clarissa to be ‘really providential”’ since 
they were thus enabled to finish their dresses 
themselves without the aid of thievish dress- 
makers. When the two engaged by Mrs. El- 
wood presented themselves, bright and early 
on the appointed day, she sent them, in her 
phraseology, ‘‘to the right about, in short 
order.” Thatis—toldthem that their services 
were not needed, then or ever, by herself and 
fellow mourner. The daily life of this estima- 
ble woman was starred by countless such ex- 
hibitions of sharp practice. Dire would have 
been her displeasure had she guessed that her 
foolish sister had waylaid the angry women on 
their passage to the outer door, and pressed 
upon them the price of their day’s labor ; alleg- 
ing with truth, that their time was money, and 
a forfeited engagement a dead loss. 

‘*T have worked for wages myself, and know 
how hardly they are earned by woman's fin- 
gers,’’ added the simpleton, at which the tears 
came into the eyes of the designing needlewo- 
men, and they refused flatly to take a eent of 
damages. 

The dispute was finaliy settled by compro- 
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mise. They were to work the money out, some 
time in the dull season, now beginning. 
Dolph’s “‘get-up” at his mother’s funeral 


was marvellous and characteristie. He had, — 


with presence of mind and foresight worthy of 
Mrs. Van Dyke’s brother, telegraphed to his 
tailor, the very hour in which he had intelli- 
gence of the, heart-rending. bereavement, to 
make him a suit of .sables, ‘* less of ex- 
pense, but they must be nobby,”’ insisted the 
order. ‘In this he shone, speckless, glossy, and 
erect—so straight and soldierly a figure that he 
was sway-backed and square-shouldered. He 
emulated a military bearing at all times. To- 
day was a dress-parade. His clothes were of 
the latest ‘“‘faney”’ cut; his chest was padded ; 
his waist pinched in until the lowest button of 
his coat met the huttonhole; his bouts were 
patent-leather, and creaked ostentatiously ; his 
shirt-front was stitched with black ; his studs 


and sleeve-buttons jet and gold; out of his” 


breast-pocket peeped a handkerchief with a 
black border an inch wide, and his white cam- 
bric cravat was dotted with black pansies. 

‘‘Neat notion, wasn’t it?’’ he said to Ann. 
‘*Pansies are the emblem of remembrance, 
you know. A girl told me that once, and I’ve 
put my knowledge into practice, you see. I 
wouldn’t be mean or careless in the matter of 
showing respect to the old lady. Poor soul! 
she positively adored me. No wonder she was 
cut up at not having me with her when the 
pinch came. But, between you and me, Nan, 
I’m giad I was out of the way. Sickness and 
dying, and all that sort of thing, was always a 
deuced bore to me. Of course, we've all got 
to cave in, some day, but a fellow don’t want 
too much of it beforehand. Not that I wasn’t 
willing to come back in season to attend to to- 
day’s business, although I was cut short in the 
prettiest little speculation you eversaw. I’m 
not loath to give the natives of Ward’s Fork a 
sample of what I consider a first-class funeral. 
It would have been a comfort to the poor thing 
to foresee in what style we are carrying her 
back.’’ 

This was said in his sister’s ear as they sat 
together in the train that was whirling them 
toward the churchyard on the hill, where lay 
the husband, with a gaping pit at his right 
hand, darkly and dumbly awaiting its tenant. 
Ann had seen the spot, in imagination, day and 
night, since her mother breathed her last—a 
blot and horror in the summer landscape. Her 
preference would have been for a private inter- 
ment, attended only by the children and other 
near relatives. Clarissa first—then Dolph, put 
down the hinted desire with a strong hand ; in- 
veighed scornfully against her heartlessness in 
suggesting the plan of “‘tucking away poor, 
dear mother into the grave asif she were a pau- 
per!’’ Notices were sent far and wide through 
the neighborhood; the bell in the steeple— 
bought by Elder Ward's money—was to begin 





tolling as soon as the cars reached the station ; 
an elegant city hearse and six mourning-coaches 
were to be in readiness to receive the body and 

e friends wha@had accompanied it from town. 
Allwas carried out in accordance with the di- 
rections of the master of ceremonies, whose 
diminutive person was visibly inflated with 
complacency when he stepped on the platform. 
Ignoring the presence of the groups of staring 
idlers about the depot,yto all of whom he was 
known by sight, he stood apart, supporting 
his sister with one stiff arm, decorously grave, 
watching the removal of the coffin from the 
express-car. Once, Ann felt him start and 
draw his breath suddenly like asob. Her tears 
flowed afresh at the token that his forced 
stoicism had succumbed to the rush of associa- 
tions that must overwhelm him on this spot— 
which had left her weak and trembling asa 
babe ; memories of the common past, aroused 
fii troops by the sight of familiar faces and sur- 
roundings and the first breath of the mountain 
air. She ching to his arm more closely at the 
picture suggested by the glimpse of the farm- 
house on the river-side, the bridge across which 
she had seen her mother walk hundreds of 
times on her way to church, with baby Dolph 
steadying himself by her finger ; Dolph, the lad, 
strutting by her side, Dolph, the would-be man 
and his father’s representative, supporting her 
in his stead, and suiting his stride to her une- 
qual gait. He had loved his mother, and he 
mourned her deeply, unwilling though he was 
to betray it. 

Dolph drew another long breath ; bent to her 
ear to speak. ‘Thank Gracious! that is done! 
I charged the undertaker to send nodne but 
eareful fellows along, but they came plaguy 
near scratching the silver handles in getting it 
out of the car!’’ 

Supported, then, by silver handles, encased 
in .resewood, fastened in by silver screws, and 
overlaid by wreaths, crosses, anchors, and stars 
of expensive exotics, brought from town packed 
in damp cotton in great flat boxes, in charge of 
the “careful fellows’’—all that remained to 
sight. of “Harriet Ward, relict of the late 
Thomas Ward, of Ward's Fork,’’ was set down 
at the head of the middle aisle in the church 
where she had worshipped for thirty years and 
more. Her former pastor preached a long ser- 
mon above her. If he omitted aught from the 
prolix catalogue of her virtues as mother, wife, 
neighbor, and Christian, Rev. Doctor Suaviter, 
upon whose ministry she had been a devout at- 
tendant during her residence in tov:n, did his 
best to repair the defect. The building was 
crowded with attentive spectators and auditors. 

“The whole performance was a success,’’ 
observed Dolph, when he was shut again into 
the mourning coach, Clarissa beside him on 
the back seat, Ann and Mr: Van Dyke oppo- 
site. ‘‘’Tisn’t often that so big a thing goes 
off without a balk or hitch somewhere. Ah, 
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we have done handsomely by her.” 

“As I have maintained all along, Adolphus, 
I‘do not believe dear mother would have sanc- 
tioned such an expensive funeral,” returned 
Clarissa, so sharply that the heavy folds of her 
veil shook again. ‘But you would have your 
way—you and Ann—and | suppose the estate 
will have to pay for it. I wish it distinctly 
understood that I enter my protest against the 
criminal extravagance. Mother would have 
been horrified, had your programme been sub- 
mitted to her for approval. Not that I do not 
recognize the propriety, the moral obligation, 
indeed, of attention to all reasonabie forins of 
respect for the departed. For instance, Ann, 
allow me to remark that it is not decent or be- 
coming for you to sit with your veil up and 
head forward, staring out of the window as we 
ride along. People will notice and criticise it. 
Keep up a show of feeling, for our sakes, if 
your heart does not prompt you to right ac- 
tion.” 

Ann turned a weary, pale face toward the 
censor. ‘My, head aches, Clarissa, and it is 
very close in here, with all the curtains down.”’ 

‘“We are not supposed to be taking a pleas- 
ure drive,” said Mrs, Van Dyke, severely. 
‘*Who ever saw the chief mourners ride in an 
open carriage ?’’ 

Nevertheless, the odor of affliction, typified 
by the steam of black dye, drawn out by the 
heat of the sun while*the wearers stood in the 
chureh-yard, was very strong within the jealous 
curtains. It always,made Ann sick to ride 
backward, a matter of little moment when 
Dolph chose to plead delicacy of diaphragm 
as a reason for facing the horses. The smell 
of hot leather, cloth, and crépe were fast bring- 
ing on nausea and racking pain, but this was 
the smallest part of her suffering. 

“Seems to me you have a headache all the 
time,’’ growled Dolph, resenting the ‘‘sit- 
down” administered by the strong-minded sis- 
ter upon the defenceless one. ‘“‘Why in thun- 
der didn’t you ask that Dwight fellow to give 
you something for it? He and his sister are 
efficious enough about other concerns of ours.’” 

“You may well say it,” echoed Clarissa. 
** Anything more disgusting and insupportable 
than their behavior, I never beheld. You 
might really have mistaken Mary Dwight that 
was, for Ann’s sister and the head of the 
family, and me for a visitor. Her cool imper- 
tinence was enough to drive one to frenzy. 
Ann was just crazy to have me invite them to 
pass the night at my house, instead of return- 
ing to town in the afternoon train, but I 
wouldn’t take her hints.” 

“T expected nothing of the kind.” 
was growing whiter, her voice fainter. 


Ann 
“On 


the contrary, T knew that Mts. Elwood could 
not leave her baby over night, nor her brother 
his patients.”’ 
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**1t’s to be hoped he inanages the rest of the 
lot better than he did the one he has helped 
bury to-day, or the undertakers will get rich 
fast,’ said Dolph. ‘If I had been to the fore, 
he would never have had the chance to experi- 
ment upon her.’’ 

Dolph,” pleaded Ann, in a sick whisper, 
wringing her hands unconsciously in the agony 
of appeal, ‘‘ please don’t say or think that! It 
is awful enough asitis. You don’t know, you 
can’t imagine, how it makes me feel—the bare 
intimation that anything was left undone—that 
a single chance was lost.’’ 

‘*What’s done can’t be helped,’ ventured 
Mr. Van Dyke, in clumsy humanity, moved, 
despite his Dutch phlegm, by the anguish de- 
picted in tie tormented girl’s countenance and 
gesture. 

Dolph took up the aphorism cheerfully. 
‘True for you, Sime! Crying over spilt milk 
isa bad investment in brine. I don’t doubt 
Nan meant well enough, and if the poor old 
lady was booked for the through trip, all the 
drug shops and doctors in creation would not 
have saved her. But that’s got nothing to do 
with my opinion of Ann’s cronies. I don’t 
like either of them, and never shall. That’s 
my say upon that question.”’ 

A sorely hungry heart kept Ann’s aching 
head company that night in her bed-room at 
the Van Dyke homestead. Loneliness and be- 
wilderment were surely now at their height. 
There was no absolute need for her anywhere 
upon the broad earth that had just embosomed 
her mother. So far as she could see—and such 
a little inch it was in the darkness rolling to 
her feet!—she judged that she could be of 
more service to Dolph than to her self-reliant, 
“capable” sister. She came cautiously to this 
decision ; weighed the pros and cons the more 
conscientiously that her inclination leaned 
townwards. The Dwights beamed upon her 
soul as do friendly lights to the puzzled mariner 
npon starless nights. It would be something 
much to be near them; to revive her sinking 
spirit now and then by affectionate intercourse 
with the sister ; to draw courage and counsel 
from Ralph’s practical wisdom. She needed 
them, albeit she was but a pigmy upon the 
stage of their busy, beneficent lives ; a trailing 
vine about the rootg, of the strong, stately 
trees. From the be a residence in Claris- 
sa’s house, she shraffk with a cold shudder of 
heart, like the crawling of tender flesh under 
a file. 

“We were never joined together, in feeling 
or in thought,”’ she reasoned to herself, recum- 
bent among the “‘second best pillows,” which 
were neither plump nor soft, being, in fact, 
what Clarissa was wont to allude to, slighting- 
ly, as a “part of Mother Van Dyke’s stock.”’ 
Ann could not have found ease of body or rest 
of spirit upen eider-down and fine linen. 
Binding her temples with her hands, she com- 
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pelled her brain to argue out the case. ‘There 
is no violation of natural laws in my determi- 
nation to sunder myself from her, I don’t be- 
lieve it is dislike of the monotony of existence 
on a farm; the certainty that I shall be every- 
body’s servant; the vision of dreary days of 
baking, ironing, pickling, darning, and scraping 
money together, penny by penny, that dis- 
suades me from accepting what Clarissa is 
pleased to call my ‘only proper asylum.’ 
‘Asylum!’ The thought is not flattering, yet 
could a fitter word be used in this connection ? 
I have been a waif always. Shall I ever have 
a home ?’’ 

Clarissa sought her sister’s chamber at dawn. 
She, too, had had much food for thought during 
the night watches ; had held counsel with her- 
self, and was prepared with a definite proposal. 
She stood over the dreaming girl for an instant, 
surveying critically the thin, sallow face, whose 
swollen eyelids told of hours of weeping that 
lad made sleep a necessity to nature. It was 
a child-like visage when relaxed by slumber. 
Neyer pretty—not even interesting in Clarissa’s 
eyes. 

‘“‘ Her marrying is the most unlikely thing in 
the world,’’ pondered the woman of action, 
putting a resolute. hand upon the sleeper’s 
shoulder. ‘She could make herself very use- 
ful here, Then there is the chance of the chil- 
dren’s coming in fer it all at last.’”’ 

Now “‘it’? meant Ann’s share of the estate, 
and ‘‘at last’’ pointed to the decease of Ann 
Ward, spinster. Mrs. Van Dyke deposited her 
substantial person upon the side of the bed 
when the said spinster had opened her eyes in 
a state of alarmed inquiry. 

““There’s nothing new the matter, Ann,” 
commenced the apparition, portentously. ‘TI 
am thankful your rest is not broken by plans 
for the good of others. This matter of your 
future home has come fully to a head, and 
must be gotten rid of. Simon and I have can- 
vassed it thoronghly. Both of us are surprised 
that you, should hesitate for a moment as to 
your choice. There can be no objection to 
your having this room the year ’round. It can 
be warmed by a drum from the parlor stove, 
and you can furnish it as you like. I measured 
the chamber poor dear mother was laid out in, 
while I was in town, and the carpet will fit 
this nicely, The rec by the chimney are 
deeper in this, but you hide the bare places 
by setting a bureau in one and a trunk-lounge 
in the other. As for board, we shall charge a 
merely nominal sum—just.enough to save our- 
selves from loss, You might have a few fowls 
of your own, and a bit of ground for flowers, 
etc. ete,”’ 

An” ‘et her talk; lay with still, lightless 
eyes ._.cd upon the figure. in an unbleached 
muslin gown and close nighteap that might 
have personated relentless Destiny to her, but 
for her meditations and resolve. overnight. 





She did not feign attention, when she was only 
waiting for the machine torun down. There 
were some vague stirrings of wonderment in 
her mind that Clarissa could be so animated 
about such a trifle as the question of her resi- 
dence in this, that, or any other place, coupled 
with the recollection that in by-gone days her 
society had not been regarded as a boon by the 
now dutiful kinswoman. When the moment 
arrived in which her reply was demanded, she 
gave it mildly, but firmly. 

“You are very good, Clarissa, to plan so 
well for my comfort, but I must go with Dolph. 
He is my first care now.” 

Clarissa was prepared for this. Dolph’s new 
business —some sort of travelling agency — 
would take him away from home three-fourths 
of the time. He had admitted, when examined 
by his energetic sister, that he could be com- 
fortable and content in a boarding-house for 
the present, and meant to get married some 
day. Ann was sacrificing her best interests 
for him, urged the Model, and would never get 
so much as ‘‘ Thank you” for all she resigned, 
and did, and endured. 

‘**T don’t serve him for hire,’”” Ann said here. 
“‘T know that he can dispense with me, but 
while there is a chance for my doing him the 
least good, I shall stay with him. If he 
chooses to live in a boarding-house, so will I. 
When be marries, I can go away, should his 
wife wish it. Don’t attempt to shake my reso- 
lution, Clarissa, for it has not been lightly 
taken. The path of duty lies very clear before 
me this morning.” 

Clarissa got up from the bed, gazed at her 
recalcitrant relative with unwinking eyes of 
distrust and reprobation. 

‘*There is something back of all this. Nor 
am I at a loss how to read the riddle. I am 
not blind, however well you may succeed in 
duping others with talk of your devotion to 
your brother. If Mr. George Saxon were a 
married man, I should have less difficulty in 
persuading you to accept the safe and honora- 
ble shelter of. your only sister’s roof. 1 heard 
through mother of his wanton and cruel neglect 
of you during the winter and spring, and hoped 
fervently it might check your unmaidenly pas- 
sion, but it s¢ems to have taken deeper root 
than I suspected. Go back to him, by all 
means. If you are very loving and attentive, 
he may be caught, now that you are likely to 
be the mistress of a snug property. Should 
your machinations fail, my house is always 
open to you. May you never be Criven to it 
as a refuge !’’ 

She stalked from the apartment, less digni- 
fiedly than she might have done had the cotton 
gown been lenger.and fuller. Ann rallied 
her scattered wits after the explosion, and was 
amazed to find herself not only unhurt, but 
amused. She in love with Mr. Saxon? She 
almost laughed. The sting was gone from 
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that memory. Times had changed, and she 
with them, since, with the extravagance of 
Rousseau's lover, she divided the earth into 
two parts—where he was, and where he was 
not. 





It did not anger or wound her that — 


Clarissa had spoken so boldly of her supposed | 


On the contrary, it rather helped 


** passion.”’ 
If the Model’s 


her to maintain her ground. 


penetration and judgment were so atrociously | 
at fault in one respect, why not in another? | 


She would go home with Dolph ; forsaking all | 


others, ¢!vave to him alone until death or his 
marriage parted them. If, as she believed, 
this action on her part involved permanent 
alienation from the Van Dykes, what must 
be, must be. She would still be faithful to her 
Lad boy. ” 

With the enthusiasm of the de-ision fresh 
upon her, she, too, paid a matutinal call 
when she was dressed, and supposed that her 
brother might be ready to rise. He was fast 
asleep, and she walked noiselessly up to the 
bed, studied him as Clarissa had her. It was 
as if each sought to appraise a coveted object. 
Ann’s loyalty to her idol was assuredly not 
born and sustained by the fact of his perfect 
comeliness. His hair was cut very short. 
“Fighting fashion,’ he liked to say, rubbing 
up the stubbly surface that reminded the be- 
holder of a mangy shoe-brash, until each fierce 
spike stood on end.. He had been mistaken on 
a Western steamboat for a notorious pugilist, 
and the compliment had tickled his, noble soul 
to ecstacy. Travel by river and sea. had sun- 
burned and roughened his skin to the color and 
seeming opaqueness of an unpainted flower- 
pot. He slept \ ‘th his mouth open, revealing 
a row of smoke-stained teeth, Yet Ann 
aroused him by a pure, loving kiss upon his 
forehead. 

** Darling !’’ she breathed, tenderly. 

If an uncouth pet, he was all she had.. He 
had been the best-beloved of their dead mother, 
whom he must not be allowed to miss too sadly. 
His sister must be all-in-all tohim, She would 
be, so help her, Gop! 

“T am going home with you, dear,’’ she said, 
after apologizing for her unseasonable appear- 
anee. “I wanted to say this to you—assure 
you that I have had no thought of deserting 
you, whatever Clarissa may have fancied, be- 
fore she has a chance to talk to you about it. 
My mind is quite made up, and if she is angry 
with us, we must try not to mind it. I mean 
todo my best for you, Dolph. I believe we 
can be happy together, although I can never 
altogether supply the place to you of her who 
has gone. Your happiness shall be my first 
consideration, and I will stay with you as long 
as you will have me.” 

Dolph yawned, then laughed in response to 
the earnest humble offer of heart and hand 
service. 

“Clary is one too many for you, hey? She 
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is a hoosier and no mistake. Begad! I’d blow 
my brains out or hers, if I had to live with her 
twenty-four hours. She’s been coaxing you 
to enter the buzzom of her family, then, has 
she? You’re welcome to hitch horses with 
me, if you like. You’re a bit of a brick, after 
all, Nance. Shoot yourself in this matter, and 
I’ll be shot. Paddle along now, and let a fel- 
low eatch another mouthful of the balmy be- 
fore the breakfast-bell rings. Train leaves at 
ten, you know. Have your fiddle-faddles 
ready. As for me, when my hat is on my 
head, my trunk is packed.’’ He laughed again 
when left alone—a cunning chuckle—and his 
small eyes twinkled in malicious glee. ‘Clary 
thought she was cute,”’ he said, rolling over to 
get his back to the window, that the brighten- 
ing day might not disturb his enjoyment of the 
“balmy.” ‘But this sudden affection for her 
sister is too thin a trick. I see your game, 
Mrs. Van Dyke, and I play.” 

He passed but a week in town before setting 
off on another tour. In that time Ann had 
resettled and remodelled the small establish- 
ment. Work she must, or the loneliness of 
vacant chambers and echoing halls would have 
oppressed her to misery. She contrived duties 
that should engage every moment; devised all 
sorts of alterations in rooms and furniture, and 
labored so diligently at them that the reflection 
of her taste was soon visible enough every- 
where. There were cool white covers upon 
the gaudy sofas and chairs; muslin curtains, 
looped with ribbons, softened the outlines of 
Holland shades ; a bit of drapery about a look- 
ing-glass, a table-cover giving grace to a stiff 
marple-topped stand, or hiding plain deal 
boards; books on racks, and shelves, and ta- 
bles; a few pictures judiciously chosen and 
hung, and every day fresh bouquets of sweet 
common flowers in the living-rooms, helped 
transform the ‘‘three-story brick with exten- 
sion’ intoa home. Dolph condescended to call 
the tout ensemble ‘not so bad,’’ while he was 
prodigal of criticisms of certain details. Lest 
he should have lowered his dignity in the es- 
teem of his satellite by praise of her work, he 
deemed it incumbent upon him to assert himself 
and his manorial rights by smoking wherever 
he pleased, in-doors and out, garnishing each 
room with a pair of flashy spittoons; strewing 
mantels, etc., with pipes, cigars, and tobacco- 
pouches, and kicking off his boots in the mid- 
dle of the parlor carpet, while his hats—felt, 
beaver, and straw—were, with a fine sense of 
humor, suspended upon picture-frames, chan- 
deliers, and Ann’s favorite vases. 

He had never acquitted himself as a free and 
independent householder more 4o his mind 
than upon the evening preceding his second 
departure. Doctor Dwight, Mrs. Elwood, and 
George Saxon chancing to call at the same 
time, the announcement of the visit was made 
by Fanny to her young mistress, whe sat with 
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her brother on the rear piazza, where the 
breeze was freshest after sunset. Dolph was 
puffing at his darling meerschaum, watching, 
with half-shut eyes, the pale-blue rings break 
from the bowl and lose themselves far above 
his head in the amber light shed from the west. 
Ann was crocheting a smoking-fez for his royal 
head. 

“The infernal brother and sister again! 
Hang the crew!” he growled. “I wish you 
would warn them to keep away while I am at 
home! It’s seldom enough I can be here, and 
I don’t choose to be hunted out of my own 
house by that precious pair of prigs.”’ 

“‘Shan’t Isend Mr. Saxon out here to you? 
Wouldn’t you enjoy a quiet smoke together ?” 
asked artful Ann, soothingly. 

“Which means that your company is a touch 
above me and my friends,’’ retorted Dolph, 
coarsely. ‘I’ll go where I like, and see whom 
I please.” 

He was muttering still when Ann went in, 
and she had scarcely exchanged greetings with 
her guests when his footsteps, ringing noisily 
upon the hall floor, set her heart to palpitating. 
He swaggered into the parlor, slouched hat on 
the side of his head, and cocked rowdyishly 
over one eye; his beloved pipe in the corner of 
his mouth, held in place by his teeth while he 
spoke. 

“Sax, my hearty, how goes it?’’ sauntering 
up to him with outstretched hand. ‘ Heard 
you were lying 'round here loose somewhere, 
so I thought I’d look in.” 

“Thank you!’ said George, with grave 
punctiliousness. ‘‘Are you not acquainted 
with Mrs. Elwood?” 

His bow to the lady, as he named her, was 
apologetic rather than introductory, and even 
Dolph reddened at his meaning manner and 
tone. Ann, ashamed for her brother, hurt at 
the affront to her friends, yet thrilled with a 
mixture of terror and admiration at the clever 
rebuke. Dolph actually removed the meer- 
schaum for a second. 

“Have met the lady before, I believe,” 
driving his voice down to its gruffest key. 

He nodded sideways to Doctor Dwight. 
“Evening, sir!” drawling the last word in 
supercilious affectation. 

These hospitable duties discharged to his 
satisfaction, he flung himself along a sofa, 
put up both legs upon it, heedless of the spot- 
less covering, pulled a spittoon to him, and 
smoked and spat continually while the visitors 
stayed. With kindly tact Mrs. Elwood chatted 
to Ann precisely as if Dolph were a thousand 
miles off, or had never been born, evincing no 
displeasure at his impertinence, or sympathy 
with his sister’s mortification. Ralph was sim- 
ply imperturbable to insult from one so notably 
his inferior, and for Ann’s sake repressed the 
disposition to smile at the absurdity of. his an- 
ties. Dolph had several times stigmatized him 


behind his back as a “confoundedly cool 


_ hand,” and he intensified the expletive men- 


tally on this occasion, was goaded on to more 


| outrageous boorishness and ill humor by a 
| rankling suspicion that the man he affected to 
| despise considered him beneath his contempt. 
| He interrupted the doctor in the middle of a 
| sentence, sniffed disapprobation of other re- 
| marks made by him, and twice contradicted 
| him flatly. Mr. Saxon did not or could not 
| dissemble his chagrin at his associates’s lack 


of breeding ; essayed, perhaps too anxiously, 


| to divert attention from him, and keep the 





conversation in the safe and well-oiled groove 
of commonplace generalities. Ann tried to be 
grateful, and only succeeded in becoming ex- 
cessively nervous, so great was her fear of the 
smouldering voleano of her brother’s temper. 
She sighed in relief when the Dwights arose to 
go, but the danger was not over. 

“I am to run down to the sea-shore next 
week with the babies. I wish you could join 
the party. The surf bath and the ocean breezes 
would put color into your cheeks.” 

“In my opinion,” struck in Dolph, with his 
inimitable snarl, speaking through nose and 
shut teeth, ‘‘women had better stay at home 
and mind their business—mend stockings, and 
cook dinners, than be gadding about to water- 
ing places and fashionable resorts. The best 
way to get color into their cheeks is for them 
to play broom and scrubbing-brush.”’ 

He looked around to mark the effect of his 
missile. Doctor Dwight was talking to Ann, 
with an air of pleasant unconcern indicative of 
ignorance or utter disregard of what had been 
said. 

‘“‘You will like the book, I am certain,’’ 
reached the discomfited cub upon the sofa. 
“There is a fine flavor of the sea throughout. 
You can almost taste the brine, feel the cool 
sweep of the wind, hear the tumbling breakers. 
The delineations of character are as excellent 
in their way as the pictures of natural scenery. 
But I won’t spoil the reading by telling you of 
it beforehand. It is just the volume for hot 
weather. We are talking of ‘The New Priest 
of Concepcion Bay,’ Mary.” 

“You will be charmed with it,’’ she said, as 
freely and cheerily as her brother had spoken. 
‘<It brings old ocean to our very doors. Good- 
by!’ 

"she bowed to the two left in the parlor as 
she went out. Doctor Dwight did the same. 
Mr. Saxon returned the courtesy with profound 
respect. Dolph bestowed upon the pair the 
slightest and most graceless of nods. 

**A good riddance !’’ he growled, before they 
were fairly out of hearing. 

Ann heard, as she closed the front door, 
part of George’s reply. 

“They are friends of your sister’s, and as 
such, entitled to civil treatment from you.” 

She could not re-enter the parlor. Heart 
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and eyes were too full. Dolph did not mean 
to wound her, of course, but he had hurt her 
in a very tender part—her love and esteem for 
“Miss Mary,” her grateful regard for Ralph. 
Give them up she could not. It would be like 
parting with the last draught of water in a 
desert, the solitary ray of sunlight that had 
found its way intoa dungeon. But her future 
intercourse with them must be restricted by 
the circumstances of Dolph’s absence from or 
presence in the city; be, to some extent, clan- 
destine, and straight forward Ann hated all 
that savored of deceit. 

When she was calm enough to think of meet- 
ing Mr. Saxon’s eye, and subjecting herself 
anew to Dolph’s rudeness, she became aware 
that a warm discussion was going on below 
stairs. She could almost distinguish the words 
of Dolph’s excited outbursts as he stamped 
about the drawing-room, more like a mad bull 
than a rational being, while his companion’s 
tones scarcely varied from their usual subdued 
pitch. The latter had it all his own way after 
a time, talking on in a regular, argumentative 
flow, to which Dolph’s responses were few, 
and, Ann imagined, reluctant. What did it 
mean? Had they quarrelled? From words, 
might not her fiery brother proceed to blows? 
She remembered, shudderingly, that he always 
carried a revolver, and his much vaporing about 
taking the law into his own hands, and defend- 
ing himself like a gentleman. 

“Dolph! Dolph!” 

It was a bitter groan pressed from the faith- 
ful, long-suffering heart, by the wearing bur- 
den of the yoke she had borne in her youth, 
that well nigh strangled out life and hope 
nowadays. She did not blame him as he de- 
served, but the faculty of making excuses for 
him was deserting her. How long was this to 
go on? 

Mr. Saxon was going, and she stole trem- 
blingly into the upper hall, listened over the 
balustrade for some word of reassurance or 
added dread. 

‘*You’ll carry your point, I suppose,’’ said 
Dolph, sullenly. ‘But Ican tell youif ’twasn’t 
that’’— 

George interrupted him. “If ’twasn’t that 
you couldn’t help yourself, you’d play dog in 
the manger to the end cf the chapter? Re- 
member, my dear fellow, that a determined ox 
would not have parleyed long with the cur, 
before giving him a touch of the horn. Good- 
night!” 

This was blank mystery to the eavesdropper, 
little thought of at the time; but she caught 
at the friendly ‘“‘Good-night,’’ and was easier 
in mind. In half an hour or so Dolph rapped 
at her door, thrusting in his head before she 
could bid him enter. 

“‘Haven’t gone to roost yet, hey?” his body 
following the head. ‘I just looked in to ar- 
range a few matters while they were in my 








thoughts. I might forget them to-morrow. 
First and foremost, Sax says I hit you hard 
awhile ago on the Dwight question. I won’t 
lie for him or any other man. You ought to 
know T. Adolphus Ward well enough to be 
certain he will not be mealy-mouthed about 
anything. If people don’t like what I have to 
say, they must lump it.’’ 

Ann saw that she was expected to make 
some reply to the “‘apology.”’ 

“*T knew you didn’t mean to hurt me, Dolph. 
But the Dwights have been very good to me in 
our late trial, and I have loved Miss Mary 
dearly for years’’— 

“That’s neither here nor there,’’ pursued 
the whelp. ‘Your cottoning to them or any 
other snobs is no reason why I should lick 
their boots. I’m my own master, and ae- 
countable to nobody for what I say and do. 
Now for point No. 2. You will find enough 
money in this pile of bills to keep the domestic 
machine moving while lamaway. If yourun 
dry, telegraph to me for more. Pay down the 
ready wherever you deal, and you had better 
stick to places where you are in the habit of 
trading. They ’ll take more pains to please a 
regular customer.’’ 

He counted out the money upon the table 
under the gaslight. He was in his shirt-sleeves, 
for the night was warm ; but Ann noticed that, 
while his forehead was bathed in sweat, his 
hands shook and were deadly cold in touching 
hers. He made a mistake in the count, went 
over the heap again ; blundered a second time, 
and huddled the notes together with a harsh 
laugh. 

“It’s all right, anyhow. I drew it from 
bank to-day expressly for you. There’s no 
need of your pinching and hvarding up candle- 
ends. If you should get into trouble at any 
time, send for Saxon. . He has taken a shine to 
you, and he would come to you in a minute. 
He would be a safer adviser than your blessed 
Dwights, should you be overtaken by business 
difficulties.’’ 

‘*Business difficulties!’’ repeated Ann, in- 
credulously. 

He acted and spoke so oddly she feared his 
brains were fuddled by something stronger 
than Latakieh. 

“‘T never expect to have any financial em- 
barrassments, Dolph. Why should I?” 

““Why, indeed ?’’ responded he, eagerly. 
** You or any womanite are safe from that sort 
of annoyance. It’s straight and smooth sail- 
ing with you. And I say, Nance, when Sax 
calls, be sweet to him, won’t you? He hasa 
rippish way with him sometimes that goes 
against my grain, but there are worse chaps 
in the world. He has an interest—a silent one 
—in our enterprise, and ’twouldn’t be conve- 
nient to break with him, you see. I’ve asked 
him to take a squint at you every few days— 
act as a sort of watch-dog, you perceive—so 
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short— Bother it! you know what I mean.”’ 

He uttered the disjointed sentence abstract- 
edly, like one trying to recall the letter of his 
instructions in default of acquiescence in their 
spirit. At this stage of the monologue, he 
glanced down at a card he had taken from his 
sister’s work-basket, and was twirling in his 
fidgetty fashion. 

‘Where the’— Hepulledhimselfup. ‘Do 
you deal there ?’’ showing.the printed adver- 
tisement on the bit of pasteboard. 

It was the address of the firm for which Ann 
had worked in his absence. She had never 
told him of her essay at self-support, conscious 
that the story would irk him, and her blush 
and stammer now looked like detected guilt. 

‘*Mrs. Mann brought me thatoneday. Her 
sister works there, I believe.’’ 

** Who is your Mrs. Mann ?”’ 

**Our washerwoman, who lives in L Street, 
just back of us.”’ 

Dolph scowled felly. Distrust and anger 
looked keenly, savagely, at her from his eyes. 

‘“Nice associates for a respectable woman, 
who calls herself a lady! How often, may I 
ask, Miss Ward, do you and my Lady Mann 
exchange visits ?’’ 

‘She is only a poor woman, Dolph, to whom 
I have tried to be charitable while she was 
sick.”’ 

“Don’t let me hear of yeu going into that 
street again, or I’ll know the reason why. 
You'll be bringing small-pox or some other 
filthy disease into the house, and your morals 
will be none the better for tramping through 
gutters and back alleys.”’ 





ATHANASIA. 


BY B. F. HUGHES. 





THE time-spring’s joyous season, 
The flowers in bud and bloom, 

The golden summer’s children 
All bursting from the tomb. 


The birds, dear, happy songsters, 
Sing joyous roundelays, 

O’er nature’s resurrection, 
In sweetest strains of praise. 


A lone and silent woman, 
In mourning ’mid the joy, 

Above a grave is bending 
And weeping for her boy. 


He, like the summer’s children, 
Cut down by autumn’s breath, 
Lies silent and decaying in 
The charnel house of death. 


The children of the summer, 
Cut down by autumn’s biast, 
In joyous resurrection, 
Aside death’s bands have cast. 


But he, a mother's darling, 
Her joy, her life, her light, 

He comes not with the spring-time 
Again to bless her sight. 





—— — ——— 


She ’d hoped, in aimless dreaming, 
(She knew the hope was vain), 
All through the dreary winter 
In spring he’d come again. 


Oh, woman, cease repining! 
Behold the flowers in bloom! 

Thy boy hath found the spring-time, 
He sleeps not in the tomb. 


Thy winter fast is passing, 
Oh, cease thy mournful moan! 
To heaven thy soul is hasting— 
There love shall claim its own. 





>> 
GRAVES OF THE HEART. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 








THERE are other graves than the low green mounds 
Where our friends and kindred lie ; 
There are joys'whose death we deprecate 
With many a stifled sigh. 
Among our life’s dearest, ripened hopes, 
The relentless reaper, Fate, 
Cometh e’er before the harvest time, 
And leaveth us desolate. 


In our hearts are many cherished joys, 
And many a castle rare, 

With its towers gleaming in the sun, 
And its flowers siniling fair. 

But with a wave of her outstretched hand, 
Fate layeth the castle low ; 

The bright flowers wither in the sun, 
And our joy is changed to woe. 


We take a dear idol to our breast, 
And unto our glamoured eyes 

It seemeth the fairest, purest thing 
That dwelleth beneath the skies. 

But, with a touch of her ruthless wand, 
Fate slayeth our idol fair, 

And we only have our empty heart 
And a deathless, dark despair. 


We make a grave in our fainting heart 
And lay our idol away 

In a secret place where ne’er again 
It may see the light of day. 

We water this grave with bitter tears, 
But never a plant or flower 

May bloom to cover its resting place 
And the dark clouds o’er it lower. 


At night when we seek our couch to sleep, 
The ghosts of our hopes oft rise ; 
And they gaze into our faces pale 
With their wierd and deathless eyes. 
Even Time has scarce the power to sweep 
These spirits from our sight; 
They visit us in our lonely hours 
And in the shadowy night. 


We all in our hearts have laid away 
Some love whose voice is stilled ; 
Even the happiest here must mourn 
Some dear hope unfulfilled. 
But there is a land where love ne’er dies, 
Where the wrong ne’er seemeth right; 
Where the ghosts of buried kopes ne’er rise, 
And there is no death, no night. 
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THE habit of accurate and of systematic 

thought is invaluable; we believe it to be one 

of the elements vital to success; for all action 
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THE BOOKS WE READ. 


BY H. M. HENLEY. 








THE great desire for adventure, for something 
out of the natural order of life—something that 
will make one’s hair stand on end—is purely 
American ; so also, to a great extent, is the flood 
of light literature that almost shapes an aver- 
age American mind. This appetite for books 
that are thrilling, startling, and even horrible, 
calling into action the very worst phases of hu- 
man nature, controls us almost as completely 
to-day, as the passion for what is sensual and 
immoral does the French nation. 

The masses of the people seem to be running 
wild over “‘blood and thunder” stories. They 
are their only mental meat anddrink. Nothing 
else will satisfy their unnatural and ravenous 
appetite. It grows with a startling rapidity by 
simple indulgence, and deadens every pure and 
substantial taste. There is scarcely a home 
so isolated, or a family so poor, that does not 
receive into its midst every week some one of 
that class of papers, whose star contributors 
are the most execrable imitators that wield a 
pen, and whose closely-printed columns are 
utterly destitute of culture and true sentiment. 

The very heroes are mere tinsel, and only 
pander to a taste already corrupt ; the morals 
are loose and the language abominably stilted ; 
the plot an impossibility and the scenes com- 
pletely overdrawn. The whole is unnatural 
and acts asa stimulant, leaving the mind weak- 
ened and unsatisfied when it is withdrawn. It 
is so delightful, so indescribably entertaining 
to revel in all the gold and glitter of a’ sensa- 
tional story, but when it is finished, when the 
dream has vanished, how dreary the world 
looks, how repulsive and intolerably common- 
place our everyday life has suddenly become! 
The temptation is to try to forget one’s exist- 
ence in another exciting novel, and the appetite, 
now fully aroused, knows no satiety, as the 
enormous and almost incredible sale of cheap 
story papers proves. 

This branch of our newspaper system, which 
has grown so popular and become so lucrative, 
has almost entirely supplanted all pure and 
healthy literature among the masses of the 
people; and the tendency is undoubtedly to 
drag the standard still lower. It is the only 
kind of reading that the factory girl, the ap- 
prentice boy, and nearly all of the laboring 
classes indulge in. It is a false education and 
tells terribly on their after lives. Those many 
hours dreamed away over such papers by the 
lamplight, when the body is tired and the mind 
weary and the heart heavy, might make noble 
men and true women, instead of wrecking 
them, if they only had the companionship of 
authors who are pure and elevating, and those 
who, since they themselves were once street 
boys and hard-worked apprentices, know how 








to sympathize with them, and who appreciate 
their many trials and wants. 

The great.authors have not taken hold of the 
minds of the laboring classes in the United 
States ; the nearest approach is a class of imi- 
tators, who often please the public, but are 
worse than worthless. The great themes that 
could stir every human heart and awaken no- 
blest sentiments, too often come to the people 
second-handed, and after they have lost the 
master’s touch and inspiration by being turned 
over and over and distorted in vulgar minds. 

This evil will not die except of its own ex- 
cess, or else an American Dickens must por- 
tray American common life, and thus lead the 
people to a purer taste and educate them to an 
appreciation of a cultivated and instruct’ve 
literature. 

The world is full of books, as it were, to-day, 
but not of books that are worth the reading. 
To an unsophisticated reader, entering a large 
library of books, piled tier upon tier from floor 
to ceiling, hiding the walls and darkening the 
windows, there seems before him an almost 
endless task to wade through and digest these 
huge volumes—some fresh from the printer, 
and others covered with the accumulated must 
and dust of years. 

However, a few months’ hard reading and 
research in the library teach him that one- 
fourth of the books were never intended to be 
read; that another fourth had better be in 
ashes than in the form of books; and that 
still another fourth are too intolerably prosy 
and out of date to either interest or instruct 
any One. I said that the reader wil] learn this 
fact, but I fear that too often this is not true; 
for there are hosts of well educated people, 
who display the most lamentable taste and 
judgment in the selection of their authors and 
works. 

The selections often made seem about as 
foolish as it would for a person, going into an 
orchard where the trees are laden with golden 
fruit, to stoop and pick up that which has 
fallen to the ground, rotten at the core and 
stung by insects, instead of reaching up and 
taking off that which is sound and healthy. It 
takes us all a long time to learn that books are 
not infallible, and that most authors are only 
common mortals after all, who wrote that they 
might keep starvation from their doors, or 
revel in luxury, rather than to please and in- 
struct us; and it takes us <till longer to jearn 
that it is not so much the facts and fancies that 
we glean from books that profit us, as it is the 
influence and incentive to true and concen- 
trated thought, and the acquirement of a well 
assorted vocabulary of words, without which 
our thoughts must be comparatively meagre 
and restrained. 

To attain this maximum, of course we must 
go to the fountain head, where the waters are 
the purest; we must go to the best authors, 
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men of pure lives, whose books are the em- 
bodiment of all the good that was within them 
when they wrote—men, whose companionship 
in the body would have been worth immeasur- 
ably more to us than the few written legacies 
they have left to us. 

Most of us have very little time to read and 
none to spend on trashy books, or even toler- 
ably good works, for there is enough of the 
very best reading to occupy all our time. It 
looks like folly to fritter away one’s time on the 
commonest authors, when so many masters are 
on the shelves idle, waiting their turn, which too 
often never comes on a great many of our lists. 
One could count up on his fingers the number of 
works that it is possible for him to read aright 
in a short life, and should he do so, the small 
number would be so startling that I am sure 
greater care would be taken in the choice of 
the books to be read. Then, again, it is aston- 
ishing how much some people can read in a 
short time, but it is not so astonishing how little 
these persons remember of what they read, or 
how little benefit they receive. It is not the 
amount of food we eat that makes us strong, 
and it is not the amount of reading we do that 
makes us wise. 

The passion for an inferior class of books is 
as injurious, if unrestrained, as any other pas- 
sion, and it is our duty to control it and let our 
reason guide us. Books are good anly as they 
exert a healthful influence on our minds, and 
great care is necessary to discriminate between 
what is good and what is bad. The happiness 
of many a family has been blasted by careless 
parents allowing impure and low-toned works 
to find their way into the sacred family circle. 


——-- --- = eg 


RECOMPENSE. 
BY ©. A. W. 


Workers in all the pursuits of life seem to 
entertain an erroneous opinion regarding the 
kind of recompense most desirable for ail as- 
signed duties satisfactorily executed. To be 
sure a pecuniary consideration, and a liberal 
one at that, should be accorded for all labor 
performed, but the inward satisfaction of hav- 
ing achieved something in this great world of 
ours should be regarded in all cases as a higher 
and better possession, even if it cannot purchase 
those numerous deleterious luxuries which the 
pampered sons of wealth are aecustomed to 
enjoy. The indolent and consequently com- 
paratively useless life pursued by many who 
have riches, has no recompense whatever. If 
»mbition is unknown to the nature, and little 
or no attention is paid to the gradual and sure 
development of the faculties we possess, we 
cannot expect proficiency in any one of the 
walks of life to come to us without the exer- 
eising of some effort at least. 

Professional men and artisans have their pe- 








cuniary remunerations. And while the ordi- 
nary routine of duties differ materially in the 
respective positions in life, each has the same 
ultimate reward, far above a monetary requital, 
which should incite to immediate and well-de- 
fined action every really earnest and ambitious 
worker. We refer to the esctatic pleasure that 
indisputable skill in any and all departments 
is bound to bring. When we see a man drag- 
ging a weary, listless life, and monotonously 
attending to the duties devolving upon him, 
we know that his whole soul is not in his work, 
and he is incapable of discerning that true re- 
ward which will mark the end of every indus- 
trious and frugal life. Life to him is a source 
of no happiness whatever. A wearying, de- 
pressing state of melancholy foreboding takes 
possession of his heart, and he is forever ut- 
tering bitter complaint against surrounding 
circumstances, simply because he does not un- 
derstand or believe in the nature of recompense 
aside from that which is the bane of temporal 
felicity when improperly applied, as it is in 
innumerable cases. 

When we can comprehend better and more 
thoroughly the grade of recompense most 
covetable, and will have learned the proper 
and most expedient method of acquiring it, 
then, indeed, will there be more peace, har- 
mony, and contentment in the world. It is 
not simply money that constitutes the highest 
payment we can receive. Worldly goods are 
all very well when applied so that they will 
effect considerable good through divers chan- 
nels and in meritable cases, but there is entirely 
too much stress laid upon their possession. To 
some money is everything, while in truth it 
is nothing more than an available agency 
through which good or evil can be effected, as 
the owner may direct. In view of this, can 
the mere possession of lucre be regarded as 
the loftiest pinnacle man can attain? Se many 
lives are foolishly spent in chasing the phan- 
tom of wealth that there might be some truth 
in thinking so, but for the fact indelibly exist- 
ing, that it cannot purchase that rest of mind 
and peace of soul which is destined to be the 
ultimate and precious reward for the life of 
industry, integrity, and honest principle. 


———-—a—_ 


SECRETS OF ComFoRT.—Though sometimes 
small evils, like invisible insects, inflict pain, 
and a single hair may stop a vast machine, yet 
the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering 
trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating 
an undergrowth of small pleasures ; since very 
few great ones, alas! are let on long leases. 

THERE sometimes wants only a stroke of 
fortune to discover numberless latent good or 
bad qualities, which would otherwise have 
been eternally concealed; as words written 
with a certain liquor appear only when applied 
to the fire. 
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WAYWARD ANNIE. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 








“How ridiculous!” exclaimed the young 
girl, laughing merrily, and blushing all over 
like the pink apple-blossoms she shook from a 
sheltering bough. ‘‘You are my next-door 
neighbor, and I have known you all my life; 
besides, I intend to marry a prince in disguise, 
and spend my time in selecting velvets and 
jewels. Why, Nathan, how came you to think 
of it?’’ and she laughed again. 

‘Heart promptings, I reckon, Annie, though 
I’ve no idea when they begun; but you know 
l’ve been coming steady a good while, and 
I’ve thought ever since you cuddled up to me 
so, that last sleigh-ride we took over to Hamp- 
stead, that maybe I’d only to ask you.” 

“Why, Nathan Rodgers! I never thought of 
suchathing. If I sat near you, it was because 
I could not do otherwise in the crowded sleigh. 
I am sure Nellie Evans sat quite as closely to 
your other arm. Why not ask her to marry 
you on the same grounds? I must deprive 
myself of the pleasures of society in future, if 
every man I accidentally brush against may 
institute a claim,’’ replied Miss Annie, growing 
indignant with every word she uttered. 

“You went by my invitation, you know, 
Annie. I love you, and want to make you my 
wife, and what’s more, I mean to.”’ 

“Indeed!” retorted Annie, her blue eyes 
flashing contemptuously. 

“Yes. I’m not going to give up a deep- 
rooted hope for a few smarting words. You've 
encouraged me, Annie, and I’m not a mere 
boy to be played with in these matters. I’ve 
got a good farm, well stocked, and under fair 
tillage, and money in the bank, and I’ll make 
you a good husband. Come, Annie, let’s stop 
this chaffering,”’ and he attempted to draw her 
toward him. But the excited, angry girl eluded 
his embrace, saying :— 

“You are counting on impossibilities, Mr. 
Rodgers. I will never, under any circum- 
stances whatever, give you my hand in mar- 
riage.”’ 

“Not if I foreclose the mortgage I hold on 
your place, and leave you and your mother 
homeless?’’ asked the young man, growing 
angry in turn. 

“Harry is going to pay you,’”’ replied the 
girl, a little alarm creeping into her voice. 

‘*When the skies fall, Ireckon. ’*Twas like 
a woman, to jeopardize her home for a boy’s 
whim. I’m not the easy-going man my father 
was, and I could invest the money better ; 
though, Annie, I’ll give you the papers, and 
say nothing more about it, the day you promise 
to become my wife,’’ his anger softening at 
her dismayed expression. 

‘‘Never! I repeat, never !’’ 

“Very well, you can take yourchoice. Let’s 





see; it’s the 10th of May. I'll cut it on this 
tree here, so you ‘ll remember. Here, one year 
from this date, the property unredeemed, I 
will claim your hand, or the home your mother 
has called her own since her wedding-day.”’ 

“You could not be so ungenerous, so un- 
manly.”’ 

‘““Try me and see. You can’t tell what a 
ship ’s made of in smooth waters,’’ replied the 
man, turning from her in the bitterness of 
scorned love. 

Annie looked after him a moment, then went 
into the house. It was their tea-time, and she 
laid the table quickly, setting the dishes down 
with unnecessary emphasis, and placed her 
own and her mother’s chair, like two uncom- 
promising exclamation points, opposite each 
other. 

‘“‘What is the matter?’’ asked her mother, 
looking mildly at the threatening aspect of 
affairs. 

“‘Oh, nothing ! everything !’’ replied Annie, 
hurrying through the meal, and performing 
the after-duties with military energy and de- 
cision. Then she went to her room, sat herself 
down on the floor, and cried a very tempestuous 
torrent of tears over the unexpected trouble 
that had come upon her. 

After the electric shower, the sky looked 
brighter, and in the morning the clouds had 
very nearly disappeared. 

‘Of course,’”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ Nathan 
could not mean anything sodreadful. He was 
only disappointed and angry, and did not 
realize what he said.’’ 

Yet, if for a moment her diminutive self 
could stand in lieu of real estate, she must be 
of some importance; so, after her morning 
work was accomplished, she put on her simple 
hat in a very jaunty fashion, and with a most 
exasperating and defiant air, walked past the 
field where Nathan was making great, deep 
furrows with his plough. He looked up and 
bowed, then plunged the sharp iron again into 
the soil, and went steadfastly on over the 
tiresome acres, uprooting the rebellious switch- 
grass, and casting aside the obtruding stones. 

Annie took rather uncomfortable note of all 
this, but she told herself, as she had told him, 
it was ridiculous. Her nearest neighbor, and 
a clod-hopper, too! The obnoxious term took 
ludicrous significance as her would-be lover in 
loose blue overalls and long frock performed 
his field gyrations. 

To be sure, her beloved father and honored 
grandfather before him were farmers, and on 
an exceedingly small scale at that; and she 
herself, at this very present time, night and 
morning, hunted through the barn for the fresh 
eggs, and now and then prepared a decapitated 
hen for market, while the man who took the 
jand ‘‘on shares’’ was not more quick than she 
to see whether this or that crop diminished or 
increa 
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But the age was progressive, and this was 
only biding-time, and the question of groceries 
and clothes, and taxes and repairs, and, above 
all, her brother’s city expenses, must be met 
full in the face, and answered, whether or not 
it was pleasant to look at or address. But she 
was born for better things. She would never 
marry Nathan, to plod or delve; to round his 
butter into golden pats, and pyramid his cheeses 
—not she! Harry was on the road to distinc- 
tion, whose emoluments she was to share. 
Ifad they not together long ago seen visions, of 
greatness? and had she not for painful hours 
held long-suffering Pussy while she was being 
dosed with catnip tea, and in her own proper 
person tested the efficacy of bread pills, when 
Harry’s strongly developing tastes began to 
tell even placid Mamma that perhaps every 
timber and beam of her beloved littJe habita- 
tion must be staked, if not sacrificed, for the 
rounds of the ladder on which he could step 
upward unto fame, else he might go of himself 


| a way that would have driven a less determined 
lover to distraction ; but Nathan, with undis- 
| turbed serenity of soul, took quiet possession 
| of her whenever he was in her presence. She 
neglected her home duties, ran about the 
streets, chatted with the girls all the golden 
morning hours, brushed her crisp curls ail into 
confusion, put a blue bow of decoration here, 
and a pink one there, gaining thereby the 
| beauty of a mixed up rainbow—all to appear 
| an utterly thoughtless and frivolous girl ; and 
| Nathan looked on as though he believed her 
the perfect model of good taste and decorum. 
| She went flying away to a neighboring city on 
| a visit, and came back one day at twilight, to 
| find that aggravating Nathan, leaning with 
folded arms over the dividing fence, looking 
| with cold-blooded calculation over their little 
estate, as if measuring with his eye every 


| square inch of ground, and every cubic foot of 


down a slippery road that leads to ruin and 
| tell her mother, she would write to Harry; 
|and out came her portfolio, with its whole 


disgrace? And Mamma had a memory. Some 
how money must be raised to carry her son 


through a collegiate course, and from time to | 


time sums had been borrowed of accommo- 
dating neighbor Rodgers, and not repaid, until 
finally a mortgage had been taken on the 
homestead as security. And so Harry realized 
his long cherished wish, and became a doctor. 
Good neighbor Rodgers had died, and his 
only son came into possession of his property ; 
but everything went on as before, and Mrs. 
Graham gave herself no particular uneasiness 
as to how matters would come out, now that 
her boy had entered on his chosen profession. 
Indeed, her nature was quiet and mild; she 
wished her life to pass smoothly, while Annie 
required interest and excitement to keep her, 
as she said, from stagnation. A _ beautiful 
stream, silvery and clear, ran by the rear of 
the house on its way to the ocean. Mrs. Gra- 
ham would not that a ripple more, or a leaf’s 
burden, were added to its pleasant flow ; while 
Annie, had she possessed the power, would 
have had dams to hoard, bridges to span, and 
mills to utilize the gentle, murmuring waters. 
She had managed to expend a great deal of 
her superabundant energy heretofore in plan- 
ning with and for Harry, and endeavoring 
with all her powers to more than fill the place 


he must otherwise have occupied, as head and | 


guide to the little family, left without its 
natural protector; taking charge of the inner 
household, and beautifying the exterior house, 
till she was brought te a sudden stand-still of 
retrospection and outlooking. ‘ 
‘Something must be done,’’ she said to her- 
self, as the days went on, and May’s smiles 
and tears no longer chased each other, because 
of bright, saucy June, and Nathan seemed in 
no wise to relent. So she trifled and flirted 


with every eligible young man in the town, in 


| list of grievances she must record. 


the clump of trees across the stream, that made 
up their wood land. 
Clearly, something must be done. She would 


quire of paper, hardly sufficient to contain the 
But, no! 
She paused just as her pen had been thrust 
into the depths of the ink-bottle. She must 
not tell Harry. She would put no stumbling 
block in ‘his path, or seek to dim his bright 
hopes. Neither must her mother know by 
how slight a tenure her home was held. She 
must work her own way out of her own trouble. 


| But how? 


**Mother,’”’ she said, after many days of 
anxious thought, ‘‘ would you mind if I could 
earn a great deal of money, in case of future 
need ?’’ 

‘‘No, my child; but I see no way of doing 
it.’ 

“T think I do, mother. You know how 
rauch fancy work must be sold in cities, and it 
is made by some one. It is just what I most 
like to do, and I know I can do it well.” 

“But your expenses back and forth to Hamp- 
stead would swallow up the profits.’ 

“T would not gooften. If Ican procure the 
work, I will arrange with Carrie Hill to send 








the material by the mail wagon, which passes 
| her house, and I could return the finished 
| work to her.”’ 

“Well, child, I have no objections,’’ said the 
mother, supposing that it was only seme new 
| freak of the uneasy, excitable girl. 

Annie was successful in procuring the em- 
| ployment, as her little room could testify. 
| She worked as by inspiration, and, like magic, 
| the delicate collars, fleecy sacques, ruffled 

aprons, and embroideries multiplied, and piled 
| themselves in soft, bright folds upoh her sew- 
| ing table, and she smiled to herself, and sang 
| of freedom, as her busy fingers meshed together 
| the wools and the silken floss. 
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She had not entered into calculation as to 
how much her efforts could accomplish. A 
year seemed so long to her youth. These 
lengthening summer days, and all the autumn 
time; the winter evenings, and the dawn of 
spring. Then there were some sacrifices medi- 
tated, and strict savings to be counted in, and 
always the hope of Harry’s sudden rise to for- 
tune. Oh! there would be ample time! But 
she felt that her moments must be fully em- 
ployed. Every one that could possibly be 
spared from household duties had its task. 
Ifler gay rambles and her social pleasures were 
given up, and hours taken from her much- 
needed sleep, as summer began to wane. 

Afterward even the Sabbath hours were en- 
croached upon—half unconsciously at first, 
perhaps. Her mother was among those who 
eount “the evening and the morning the first 
day,” and religiously put away her work at 
the sixth day’s sunset; but Annie knew that 
Sunday night was as strictly kept, and latterly, 
in the quiet of her own room, thought two 


| good deed, or set down as infringement upon 





evenings too many to spare, and regularly | 


took up her work, till, as the winter followed, 
in her growing absorption, she almost forgot 
the divisions of time. But no one ever knew, 
not even the old clock in the hall, that tolled 
out in well-weighed strokes the midnight hour, 
telling her week-day time had flown, and holy 
time begun. 

Annie sometimes would be reminded; then 
her work was thrown hastily aside. But one 


| 


holy time. 

Her mother felt that her health was suffering 
and remonstrated, but she was used to being 
controlled by her children, and gave way to 
Annie’s assertion, ‘‘ That if she stopped at her 
present momentum the recoil would be more 
disastrous than the going forward.”’ 

And she really felt that it would be so. 
‘“‘She never could even have been won by Na- 
than Rodgers,’’ she said to herself, she cer- 
tainly would not be forced or driven; threats 
should not avail when pleading and argument 
would so utterly have failed. She recalled his 
words now, and they stung her. He was right 
busy now, this late autunin time, with his pro- 
ducts and fruits— gathering and garnering. 
Well, he might heap the apples mountain-high, 
and roll the pumpkins into mammoth yellow 
spheres, and corduroy the globe itself with 
cobs of ripened corn, she would not suecumb. 
Time had made no difference in her feelings, if 
he sent barrels of seed to intimate that his rea- 
sons—like another’s hosts—were innumerable, 
she, like the opponent, would return the sprig 


| of mustard to show that hers though few were 


ry. 

On one of her occasional trips to Hampstead, 
wuen within a mile or two of tne city, the stage 
stopped to receive a passenger. She had been 
the only one thus far, ‘and she looked up with 
some pleasure and more speculation, as the 
stranger drew his fur wrappings around him, 


night, being reminded, she did not heed; only | and crouched into a corner to escape the frosty 
looked guiltily around, and wondered to her- | 


self, as she must have a few minutes more, if it 
were not better to take them right out of the 
heart of the holy day, than off of its solemn 
dawn, thus robbing the week’s night of the link 
that binds it to sacred hours. But she did not 


stop, she must finish her task; and she com- | 
forted herself by saying, ‘‘The old clock was | 


too fast ; been running for centuries, or at least 


ever since clocks were invented, and she did | 


not suppose the world turned around by it 
either.”’ 
onds—sixty—she could but count them every 
one—then sixty thrice repeated, and the com- 
pleted work was tossed hurriedly into the bas- 
ket, and the trembling girl lay back in her 
chair, and clasped both hands tightly over her 
eyes. 

But if pain caused the involuntary motion, it 
was over soon, for she hastily disrobed and 
sprang into her little bed, drawing the clothes 
over her head at first, like a timid child afraid 
of the dark, then composedly laid them back 
again and looked up to see if the stars that 
peeped through her window twinkled any less 
merrily than heretofore. But they looked just 
the same, and she fell asleep wondering if the 
two angels might not be puzzled to decide whe- 
ther her helpful work should be recorded as 


Meantime it dutifully ticked its sec- | 





touch of the December wind. He looked at her 
a few moments, then said abruptly :-— 

‘Excuse me, young Jady, but I think you are 
under some mental or physical strain that is 
making inroads upon your health and affecting 
the most delicate organ of your body. Let me 
look at your eyes,” he continued, drawing off 
his glove, and lifting her chin ; ‘‘acknowledge 
now that you are sewing your roses away and 
your blue eyes out.’’ 

Annie blushed, and drew away from him, 
saying: ‘‘I am perfectly well; I think you are 
mistaken, sir.’’ 

‘Ho! ho! child, I cannot be mistaken. Do 
you know who I am?” handing her his card, 
and looking steadily at her. 

“‘Oh, sir, I beg your pardon. Are you the 
great Doctor Brunswick, of Boston?’’ asked 
Annie, her eyes widening in unconcealed ad- 
miration and surprise. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; the wonderful medi- 
cine man!’ replied the doctor amazed at her 
expression. ‘Been called from my home to 
look at the Governor’s priceless visual organs, 
and now to be thought incapable of passing 
judgment on these everyday orbs. It is too 
much !”’ lifting her chin again and looking seri- 
ous. ‘Tell nte, now, little girl, do not these 
eyes pain you sometimes?” 
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** Yes, sir, a little,’’ acknowledged Annie. 

“Is it from the intensity of their blue, or 
from overwork, do you think?” 

“The latter, suppose. But oh, I must work ; 
ft will not be for long I hope, but you do not 
know, you could not guess, how much is at 
stake.’’ 

But just then the great lumbering stage, car- 
ing only for the body’s transportation, and not 
at all for the mind’s sense or sympathies, rat- 
tled across the track to where the cars stood 
waiting, and the doctor must needs hurry out 
to take passage, and Annie had only time to 
add :— 

‘*Harry is a doctor in Boston. I wish you 
could help Harry, sir,’’ and the brave lips began 
to quiver, and the blue eyes to fill. 

“Yes, yes, I will. Good-by!’ and the train 
sped onward. 

As Annie had told the doctor, she must go 
on. Her nervous excitement was at times so 
great that her industry seemed to her but 
fevered action, and herself but a piece of fine 
mechanism wound to the utmost tension. 

January had come and gone; the fleeting 
February days were melting like the snows, 
and that dreadful ‘‘tenth of May’’ was hasten- 
ing on; she could see from her window the 
cleft bark that dated it. It might mean the 
time for Spring’s renewing, for the bursting 
forth of the pink apple-blooms, for the south 
wind to blow with fragrance and warmth o’er 
the land. But it did not; it spoke of bondage 
for her, or exile for all, she said, in her haste. 

Harry’s letters of late had been rather dis- 
couraging ; the great doctor must have forgot- 
ten him, and she had hoped so much. Doubt- 
less her brother was insignificant in the large 
city as were her own everyday eyes, compared 
with the multitude of far-seeing, deep-search- 
ing organs that scanned the signs of the times, 
the attitude of nations, or looked beyond the 
stars into limitless spaces, and penetrated the 
solid earth for the hidden things thereof. 

Oh, what should she do? If she could but 
find some more remunerative work, and fast 
multiplying tens could take the place of the 
slowly accumulating ones. But she did not 
understand music or the finer accomplishments 
well enough to teach, beside she had no instru- 
ment, and there were few around her to be 
taught. She had not dared of late to count her 
earnings ; she could not even spare the time; 
the rolls of bills were thrown indiscriminately 
together like piles of rustling leaves over some 
deep hollow—maple and ash, and whatever 
came—worthless all, if they filled not up the 
dangerous, dreaded place. Oh! how inade- 
quate had been the time for the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose ; how reckless now seemed 
the endeavor. Yet what could shedo? Hunt- 
ed, she thought herself, like the deer which 
dare not stand at bay; persecuted, like the 
devotee, who must draw no weapon; driven, 





like the martyr, who would not recant. One 
thought had flashed upon her during the tedious 
hours of a laborious night, that seemed to open 
a gateway through all her anxiety and trou- 
ble, but it was as hurriedly repelled; yet it 
came again and again, till, like one’s beset- 
ting sins, it grew familiar; but it gained no 
answer. If worst came to worst she could then 
decice ; doubting and hesitating most painfully 
the while, until her morbid feelings so worked 
upon her acute discernment that she seemed 
not able to distinguish right from wrong; her 
heart like a frozen fountain—like an arid de- 
sert, where no seed could ever fall to germi- 
nate. But time waits for no man, nor yet the 
tide; hurrying on the small things with the 
great, and drifting up shells like jewels—show- 
ing to all that moments deeply fraught make 
pregnant the great epochs—and drops near 
shore swell out in overlapping waves to ocean 
depth and majesty. 

Annie’s companions could not understand 
the change that had come over her. May-day 
to her had been ‘‘the brightest, sweetest day 
of all the glad new year,” because it was al- 
ways one of festival, and when the weather 
had been warm enough, she had so often been 
seated on the floral throne, and crowned and 
sceptred, and had held the very essence of de- 
light to quaff. But this year she declined all 
share in their merry-makings. She had begun 
to enumerate: days dropping off to ten; dol- 
lars, earned and saved, counting up to just two 
hundred. Then she stopped and waited. There 
were yet cight hundred more required to make 
up the sum. Would Harry at the last moment 
send it? if not, would any miracle be wrought 
for its forthcoming? 

The dreaded day dawned brightly. Mrs. 
Graham, ignorant of her daughter’s state of 
mind, went out for a day’s social visit, and 
Annie, left to herself, wandered through the 
house and over every inch of the ground. Of 
no great market value was it all; the house 
was small, old-fashioned, and low, compared 
with some within sight ; the surroundings were 
not particularly inviting, by no means pictur- 
esque, as was the palace and its lawn a-down 
the future, around which her hopes had cen- 
tred; but it had suddenly become the most 
beautiful spot on earth to her, and the most 
dear. Shut up by the fast fleeting hours to the 
last contingency, she had not yet decided what 
she would do. She trembled at every sound, 
and looked nervously toward the door, though 
she knew it was only the brush of the syringa- 
tree that startled her; but as the evening sha- 
dows began to fall, and Nathan had not come, 
she fostered the faint hope that had all day 
been flitting through her mind, that perhaps, 
after all, it was only a cruel jest to try her, and 
he would not come at all. 

Two figures passing the window just then 
dispelled all such vain delusions ; it was Nathan 
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and the lawyer, no doubt. ‘‘ Well, Annie, I’ve 
come for my answer,” said her lover, entering 
familiarly, before his knock could be answered. 
“It’s all ready by this time, I reckon, and 
waiting.” ’ 

“Yes ; I will strike alight. You have brought 
the papers with you?’’ said Annie, her voice 
having a far-off sound. 

‘Certainly,’ taking out his pocket-book, 
**we ’ll have it done up in legal style, Annie,” 
said Nathan, half hesitating to think she was 
really going to accept him on his own terms. 

‘*T will be back in a few moments,” she said, 
taking the light and going from the room, un- 
consciously leaving her visitor in the dark phy- 
sically as well as mentally. 

“It beats all; where’s she gone to, I won- 
der ?’’ as fifteen minutes passed and Annie did 
not return ; ‘“‘after the minister, Ireckon. Well, 
I'll face the music, though I calculated to had 
things straightened up to home, and worn 
broadcloth for the occasion. Coming a good 
joke on me, that’s a fact,’’ and he laughed out 
in a hearty, boisterous way, just as Annie, 
breathless and pallid, entered the hall. 

She heard the laugh. It seemed triumphant, 
and she set the candle down and approached 
him. 

“‘Give me the papers,”’ she said, in a voice 
strangely quiet and stern. 

“You will not play me false, Annie?” he 
said, puzzled at her manner. 

‘*No,” she replied. 

He gave them to her, a gleam of hope bright- 
ening his sunburned countenance, as she calmly 
examined them. 

‘‘Tam satisfied,’ she said; ‘‘ will you see if 
these are right?” 

**Annie!’’ he exclaimed, a flush of distress 
and shame spreading over his face, as he looked 
uneasily at a roll of bills she had put into his 
hand. “Annie, I did not mean this.” 

*‘Count them,” she said, waving her hand 
impatiently. 

He seemed unable to do so at first, and es- 
sayed to speak, but she silenced him with a 
motion, and he spread out the bills, one after 
the other; first the small, well-arranged roll, 
counting two hundred, then the others—fives, 
tens, and twenties, crisp and clean, but slightly 
crumpled, making up the rest. 

**Ts it right?’’ she questioned. 

“It is right,’ he answered ; “but Annie!’’ 

“Very well,”’ she said, ‘‘ this ends my obliga- 
tion to you,” and she held the paper in the 
flame, both watching it silently as it burned to 
cinders... 

‘*Go; now,”’ she said. And he went, hardly 
knowing whether or not he was in the posses- 
sion of his senses. 

And when Mrs. Graham returned, a half 
hour later, she found Annie lying prostrate 
and insensible on the floor. 

This was the beginning of a long sickness to 





the wayward girl; not acute or dangerous, but 
wearisome beyond expression. The long strain 
upon her nervous system had resulted in utter 
prostration, and for many months she lay al- 
most helpless, her eyelids drooping as though 
the delicate nerve which raised them had lost 
its power. 

Mrs. Graham was alarmed, and called the 
Hampstead doctor in counsel with the famil} 
physician ; but they both agreed that there was 
HO organic difficulty, the eye partook of the 
general weakness of the body, and time and 
perfect rest would bring restoration. 

Annie herself did not complain. She only 
lay as though some terrible burden that could 
not be removed, was crushing out the sweet- 
ness and joy of her young life. ‘Don’t tell 
Harry,’’ she had implored repeatedly, and her 
mother, in replying to his weekly letters, only 
said ‘“‘that Annie was not as well as usual this 
summer, and that he must be content with an 
occasional message from her as her eyes were 
too weak to permit her to write.” 

As autumn came she began to mend some- 
what, and with the aid of cushions could sit up 
on her lounge most of the day; but there was 
an expression on her face that it never used to 
wear, her companions said, when they spoke to 
each other concerning her. One warm Indian 
summer afternoon-she said to her mother :— 

‘‘Is Nathan about home to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe so. He and Timothy have 
just finished gathering apples.” 

**T wonder if he would come in for a little 
while?” 

*“*He would be only too glad, I think. 
asks if you are not better every hour.”’ 

‘*Will you please ask him? And, mother, do 
not let us be disturbed, you will know when he 
goes away, and then you can come up.” 

“Very well,’ said Mrs. Graham, giving the 
pleasant chamber quite a sitting-room air by 
drawing the white curtain to conceal the bed, 
and placing the little table with its books and 
vase of autumn flowers in the centre of the 
floor. 

After a little Nathan came in wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, and dropping into 
a chair, weak as a woman, when he saw how 
changed the bright, spirited girl had become. 
She looked inexpressibly lovely, too; the soft 
blue shade of her wrapper, and the snowy frill 
about her throat adding delicacy to the trans- 
parent fairness of her skin. 

“QO Annie!” he exclaimed, choking with 
emotion, as she lifted her drooping eyelids, and 
motioned to a chair by her side. 

‘Don’t, please,” she said, ‘‘I have something 
to say to you that will take all my strength. I 
must tell some one, and there is no one else in 
the world to whom I could speak of it.”’ 

A deep flush passed over the young man’s 
face, but he only said :— 

‘It shall be safe with me, Annie.”’ 


He 





“TIT do not suppose,’’ she began, ‘‘you ever 
knew much about mother except by your per- | 


sonal acquaintance with her, as she seldom 
speaks of her early life,even to Harry and me. 
But when she was a girl, and lived at home 
with Grandma Wood, she had a brother named 
Henry, about as much older than herself as 
Hiarry is older than me. She loved him very 
dearly ;-he was her companion and pride, and 
she looked up to him for everything, and grand- 
ina fairly worshipped her only boy, who was 
to be her stay and comfort as old age crept on. 
IIe was a smart, ambitious youth; daring, and 
fond of adventure, and, after the plan of many 
boys, he had marked out for himself his course 
in life over the trackless, beautiful seas, without 
grandma’s even having thought of the truth, 
until one day, with his high hopes, he begged 
that he might go from home to study naviga- 
tion and the like, that he might be prepared 


for any position of trust, even amid all the joys | 


of a wild, free sailor life. 

“‘Grandma was astonished, dismayed. Her 
thoughts of the sea were tinged with the blood 
that pirates and freebooters had shed, and 
wearied with tales of the long whaling voy- 
ages known to her youth, and she entreated 
with all the arguments of love, and commanded 
with all the power of authority, that her son 
should give up his reckless purpose. But it 
was too late. After grandpa’s death, the 
training of the spirited boy was left to grand- 
ma, who indulged and petted him, and to be 
thwarted just as his dreams began to take 
shape had a most disastrous effect upon him. 
He lost his ambition, and fell in with unprinci- 
pled associates, until finally one night he did 
not come home, and it was found afterward 
that he had embarked upon the broad, treach- 
erous sea. 

‘*Of course I cannot begin fo tell you of all 
the unavailing woe thus occasioned, of the 
wasting regrets and self-upraidings that fol- 
lowed; but you will see now, Nathan, why 
when our Harry so decidedly chose his profes- 
sion, mamma felt that he must be gratified, 
however much must be sacrificed to accomplish 
it. Weil, after years had passed away, and 
with them the poignancy of the grief, and 
mamma had married and come here, grandma 
had begun to look for her Henry’s return. 
That he would come, reformed and repentant, 


she felt sure; and after our own papa’s sad | 


death, when mother entreated she would live 
with us, she said :— 

““*No; you have your children, Matildy. 
When my boy comes, I want him to find his 
home, and his mother in it—sweet and serene 
—a resting place on solid earth, after the 
strange wanderings over the unstable sea.’ ’”’ 

Ilere Annie stopped, faint and panting for 
breath. Her companion held water to her 
lips, and bathed her brow with clumsy tender- 
ness. 


| 


| 
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“Don’t go on, Annie,” he said. ‘It is too 
much for your strength.’’ 

“T must, Nathan. Sit down again, please. 
You knew grandma as she was—a pale, white- 
haired old lady, when too feeble to live longer 
alone, she came to us a year before she died ; 
and you wondered why we did not give her, 
for the warmth of her old bones, the cheery 
room that looks toward the sunset. But the 
one she selected gave her a view of the road, 
and up and down it she looked for the whole 
year in vain. I did not use to think so much 
about it, but since I have lain here so long, the 
thought of it and the regret has come to me 
night and day, day and night. 

“A few days before she died, mother and I 
were sitting close beside her easy-chair; her 
open Bible was on her table, and the leather- 
bound one, with the great steel clasp, which 
she held so often and never seemed to read, lay 
on her lap, and she was stroking it back and 
forth with thoughtful care. 

‘« Daughter,’ she said, at length, ‘I’m afraid 
I shall not live till my boy comes, but I want 
to leave him something, though maybe he will 
himself be rich; but I’ve saved up dollar by 
dollar these many years, and my house when 
it was sold added some hundreds, and made a 
snug little sum. It is for Henry, you’ll re- 
member, girl.’ 

‘** Yes, mother,’ said mamma. ‘I will have 
it put in the bank, and then he will have it 
with interest.’ 

***No, no, Matildy,’ said dear old-fashioned 
grandma; ‘I don’t trust much to the world’s 
treasury. I’ve put it here in the Bank of the 
Lord,’ unclasping the old Bible, ‘and with my 
own hands spread each small bill among the 
leaves of the Gospels and Psalms, thinking per- 
haps when he takes them out, he will dwell on 
the words of prophecy and promise they cover. 
Not in any other bank, Matildy. It would not 
be the same bills he got, and I want my boy to 
feel that it is something more than money I 
leave him—a kind of sacredness about it, be- 
cause his mother’s failing hands were the last 
that touched it.’ 

“‘T can see her now, as she sat with her 
bowed form and white hair, silvered all too 
early by her wilful boy’s misdeeds, stroking 
oné by one with her trembling withered fingers 
the loose earth-tainted leaves that lay scattered 
among the fast-bound heavenly pages, that 
were to be her last gift to him. 

““*You promise, Matildy, and you, too, An- 
nie, that all this shall be as I wish,’ and 
mamma and I knelt beside her and laid our 
cheeks on the feeble hands that clasped the 
Bible in her lap, and promised. 

‘I was young then, not more than fourteen, 
but I remember how awed I felt, and how sad, 
when we helped her to walk toward the little 
table in the corner, that she might lay it her- 
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self in the box, till her truant boy should 
return. 

“Nathan,”’’ continued Annie, half-springing 
from her couch, and grasping his hand a mo- 
ment, as though making sure of something 
present and tangible, her hurried words over- 
leaping each other in her excitement, ‘‘ perhaps 
you do not know, because mamma is so quiet 
and even, how fondly she clings to old familiar 
things, and how like death it would be for her 
to part with her beloved home; and oh! when 
I had to look this way and that, and in every 
direction except the one in which I would not 
look, to save her the homestead ; and could not 
tell her, and must not write Harry, and earned 
and saved all I could, and the time was at 
hand, and you came, I was beside myself, and 
forgot that better. far would be sacrifice than 
perjury, and, Nathan, alone in her room, with 
the strange, flitting shadows about me, and the 
creeping chill at my heart, I robbed poor old 
grandma, and her boy who never came back!’’ 

The agonized girl fell back on her cushions, 
and covered her face with her hands, dry, 
choking sobs shaking her slightframe. Nathan 
watched her a moment in dismay ; then he bent 
over her, honest tears of sympathy and pain 
falling from his eyes, as he said :— 

“Q Annie! Annie! it was all my fault. 
Can you ever forgive me for driving you so to 
the wall?’ and he took both her white hands 
in his rough fingers, and kissed them o’er and 
o’er. 

“You do not then utterly hate and despise 
me?’’ she asked, surprised into calmness, and 
lifting her beautiful fluttering lids to his face. 

‘* Annie, I love you so that I would take you 
now to my breast, if I might, and shield you 
from all future temptation or distress,’”’ he re- 
plied, with unconscious eloquence. 

‘‘Have you got the money now?” she asked, 
with a timidity born of her eagerness. 

“Yes, it’s in my pocket, where I put it. It 
was coolish that night, you know, and I had 
on my thick Sunday vest ; but it came on warm, 
and I haven’t worn it since. I hadn’t made 
no arrangements about the money either, and 
when you got so sick, I couldn’t touch it, for 
fear it would be the price of blood. I had not 
meant things should have gone so far. 
angry when I threatened you, and afterward 
you seemed to dare me, and a man don’t like 
defiance from a woman; then I thought you 
kept out of company all winter to avoid me, 
and that angered me more than anything. I 
brought the papers along on the night fixed, 
because girls don’t always mean what they say 
in such matters, and I hoped, after all, you’d 
take up my terms; but I trust you’ll believe 
me, Annie, I never meant any such meanness 
as to keep the word I had spoken in anger. 
But things turned so strange! I never once 
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me tell you ; and first I knew, I was home with 
the money in my pocket, and a sort of a feeling 
that I had lost half my manhood. There ain’t 
generally any too many days in a lifetime, but 
I’ve wished a hundred times, Annie, that that 
May morning was blotted out of the old year’s 
calendar.”’ 

“‘Would you give me the money back on the 
conditions named that day? 1 will give you 
my hand now.’’ 

The color burned on the young man’s cheek 

|} and brow. ‘Yes, Annie.’’ 
“Get it now, please; I cannot wait. Go 
| down the front stairs, so mother will not see 
you,’’ said the girl, almost breathless with agi- 
tation. 

Nathan soon returned. ‘I’ve brought the 
| vest justasit was, Annie, thinking you mightn’t 
| like me to touch the money.”’ 
| You know grandma’s room, just.across the 
| stair landing. Will you get the Bible? The 
key is in my drawer.”’ 

The young man opened the drawer, an inde- 
finable thrill quivering through his veins as his 
hand came in contact with the pretty mixture 
of ribbon and lace, and other delicate feminine 
belongings. But he took the key quietly and 
went out. 

“T’ve brought it, Annie,’’ he whispered, on 
returning. 

“Will you put them in? The clean, new 
ones, I mean. The others I honestly earned, 
and are yours for the interest due.”’ 

He hesitated, but on second thought said 
nothing, but silently opened the Book. Annie 
lay, white and mute, with closed eyes, her 
hands clasped tightly together, and a spasm of 
pain now and then contracting her brow. 

A strange stillness crept over the room as 
the sacred pages were turned. The faint rus- 
tle; the honest, almost redeeming tear that 
fell in with the notes, and the sound of bated 
breath seemed a burden, and the Indian sum- 
mer sun floodedethe room with its dying glory, 
but they noted not, as they saw not, what 
spirit, hid to human eye, bent hovering o’er 
them. 
| ‘It’s done, Annie,’’ he said, as the bright 
rays faded softly away. ‘I don’t know as 

much about this Book as I’d ought to, but I 
_ guess I’ve got them all in the right places. I 
| put them where the words were soft, and wel- 
| coming, and pleasant, and some of the verses 

were marked, and some had leaves turned 
| down.’”’ 

“Yes, I know, and thank you; but I cannot 
get over the thought that my wicked hands 
have removed that which grandma most wished 

| Unele Henry to feel—the touch of her dying 
ingers.”’ 

“But you must, Annie. This is what’s 

| keeping you down so; and now you’ve done 








thought of the money being paid to me, and | all you can to right things, you must get well. 


you was so far off, and cold, and wouldn’t let 





| I saw something in the Book there that ought 
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to help you: ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ I’ve | 
had sheep myself, and some of them would go 
astray, but I did not love them less because I 
had to go after them. I only had to watch 
and tend them a little more, and I took to 
them, and had them on my mind. And I 

uess that’s what the verse means, and it’s 
| seer diowwed Annie. I’ll put the Book back 
now.”’ 

When he returned, the penitent girl was 
weeping pitifully, the first tears she had shed 
for many long months. 

‘““O Nathan! how could I do such a dreadful 
thing!’ she moaned. 

‘‘Well, Annie,”’ he replied, stroking her hair, 
“T’m glad you’ve asked the question, though | 
it comes with anguish, for somehow I'd got to | 
tell you. It was because you couldn’t no way | 
consent to be mine. It cuts deep, Annie, this | 
thought. When I loved youso! But you’ve 
promised now, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ she sobbed, reaching her hand toward 
him. 

“Yes, yes, it’s mine,’ he said, taking the 
hand and fondling it. ‘But I give it back to 
you now, Annie, with your freedom. I must 
have love, not sacrifice, with my wife. I shall 
always love but will never claim you, so now 
you must get well as fast as youcan. I can’t 
see you often just now, it would be too much 
for me; but if you ever wanted me to help 
you, I’d come. Good-by!"’ And the young 
farmer went out—not a hero, as they are 
counted who conquer worlds, but Peace hath 
her victories, and in the quiet of men’s souls 
are bloodless battles won. 

“It’s all over,” he said to himself, as he 
crossed the threshold, and looked around the 
rooms where he had hoped Annie would one 
day preside. ‘It’s all over,” he groaned, as 
night after night he tossed on his couch, re- 
calling the events that had revealed to him the 
depths of feeling underlying her bright, saucy 
ways. ‘I wa’n't never wortlty of her. She 
knows a heap more than I do. She studied 
smart at school, and got help out of Harry’s 
books, and notions mixed up with music and 
everything in her visits to that city girl, and 
quick wits to help her. No, I ain’t worthy, 
but J will be/”’ he exclaimed, starting up in his 
bed. “I will be. What’s tohinder? There’s 
them that’s had to work night and day that’s 
got learning. Let’s see! I’m twenty-five, 
come Christmas. Young enough. I’ll do it. 
There's going to be evening schools and danc- 

g schools to Hampstead this winter. I’!l go 
tS both. I'll improve my mind and manners. 
I'll wear store clothes. I needn’t be a boor 
because Iam a farmer. I’ll study hard win- 
ters, and mix up thought with the spring seed- 
sowing, and harrow it in. She sha’n’t be 
ashamed to call me friend, whoever is her hus- 
band. But I don’t suppose grammar and dic- 
tionary will fill up any more than my head. 








This empty spot will be left in my heart, I 
reckon.” 

Annie was slow of recovery; not until the 
following spring could she leave her room, aad 
even then her languid step betrayed weakness. 
But as summer opened, she brightened percep- 
tibly, her brother’s joyous letters proving bene- 
ficial, inasmuch as they unconsciously lifted her 
mind from the depressing monotony of brooding 
over the irredeemable past. She could not but 
rejoice in his suecess, ‘‘and he attributed it all 
to her,” he said, the very first recognition of 
his insignificant self in society came through the 
supposition that he must have a sister, because 
of the bright cushion and nice tidy that decked 
his office chair, and the fringed and cross-tipped 
ribbons that hung from his ponderous volumes. 
At his first party he found his first patient— 
even the considerate girl who had besought her 
father to invite him there—because ‘‘he must 
be lonely without that sister of his.” He had 
done his best; bringing the sick girl through a 
terrible fever, though he had a faint suspicion 
that his course of treatment had been carefully 
watched by the family physician, since the cele- 
brated Doctor Brunswick—who had been away 
the night of her attack—with a great show of 
indignation accused him of getting his rich 
patrons away, and finally had sought to insure 
himself, as he oddly said, against oblivion and 
bankruptcy by proposing copartnership, which 
he was only too glad to avail himself of. “How 
is it, sis?’ he asked, at the close of his long let- 
ter, ‘‘that the doctor knew by my looks that 
my name was ‘Harry,’ and that my sister, all 
for love of me, was spoiling her blue eyes and 
paling her red lips. Ido not quite understand 
how all this has come about.” 

Oh, how they had all meant to help her. If 
she had only waited, and not have taken the 
matter into wicked hands! Ah! but we all 
want at times to help the ark along. 

Late in the autumn Harry wrote that he 
would come home for a few days. Would his 
mother take in charge one of his patients who 
needed the atmosphere of ahome? And would 
she prepare grandma’s room? He knew her 
good heart would say ‘“‘yes,” and his letter 
preceded him but a day. 

Mrs. Graham and Annie had cime to think of 
nothing but preparation, and when they ar 
rived Harry took the invalid directly to his 
room, and carried him ligat refreshment before 
he himself sat down in his home. And then 
after fond greeting, he said :— 

“Some time I wiil tell you of the Providen- 
tial way, as it seems to me, of my finding my 
patient. Did you think, mother, I would bring 
a stranger to be a burden on your strength? He 
says he was a sailor, mother; did you ever 
know any one who went to sea?” 

“My son, it is Henry, my brother! Is that 
what you mean?” and hardly waiting for his 
assent, she went with fleet foot to welcome her 
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lost one, while Annie, trembling with varied 
emotions, seated herself on Harry’s knee, and 
begged him to recount all his experience since 
he left them. 

“T must keep some till mother comes down ; 
meanwhile you will excuse me ten minutes, 
and then I am all yours till to-morrow night.” 
After a little he came back seeming very much 
puzzled. ‘1 went over to Nathan Rodgers’s, 
sis, to take up the mortgage; but he says all 
obligations to him are cancelled, and will not 
take the money.’’ 

**Don’t speak to mother about it, brother,” 
said Annie, turning pale. 

‘Well, Nate told me not to mention it at 
home, but I couldn’t helpit. How is it, Annie? 
I’ve heard of girls selling themselves for gold, 
tn the city; are you bargained off for an old 
mortgage? How Nate has improved,” he con- 
tinued, seeing that Annie looked distressed. ‘‘I 
shall hail the day when the honest fellow is my 
brother. Eh, Annie, you sly puss!’ 

Mrs. Graham had not long to enjoy her bro- 
ther’s society. He was dying of an incurable 
disease, but the time sufficed for the going over 
together of all that lay between them and their 
youth, and the recital] of the strange, compli- 
cated adventures that had kept him years on 
years away. 

In the few short months he was spared them, 
Annie learned to love him ; and when he would 
sit with the old Book upon his knee, and 
memories clustered, sweet to him, but bitter- 
ness to her, she thought she would never tell, 
but leave the charm unbroken. 

But one evening, when watching alone by 
his side, the irresistible impulse came, and she 
knelt before him, and went over again with lin- 
gering pathos the story he loved to hear, adding 
the sequel, in which she played so humiliating 
a part. 

“Let it all pass over, poor child,” he said, 
after a long pause. ‘I know the great Captain 
up there, and I shall soon enter harbor. I 
shall touch mother’s own hand when past Jor- 
dan, and that will make up for all loss here. I 
had my plans about these, they were to be my 
little legacy to you, dear lass, against the time 
you marry; but you would not want them for 
that now. Well,’”’ as she shook her head, 
“when I lie beneath the grass yonder, ex- 
change them for something that shall mark 
me ‘In port.’ Shall it be so?’’ 

Annie weepingly acquiesced ; and afterward, 
when that they spoke of had come to pass, and 
the simple marble cross gleamed white through 
the sheltering trees, Annie was reminded, that 
though it pointed downward toward sin, it 
pointed abroad unto peace, and upward to sal- 
vation. 

For the three years she had scarcely spoken 
with Nathan. They seemed tacitly to avoid 
each other. He was at church regularly, well- 
dressed as any merchant ; and in public meet- 





ings she knew he bore a part. He had grown 
to be a man of influence in his town, and had 
been elected to some of its offices. It did not 
surprise her; she had found there could be 
true nobility beneath a rough exterior, and 
that of itself after awhile would polish whatso- 
ever was outwardly uncouth. Could it be that 
a little reverence for him, laid away now ina 
napkin, should afterward be given him with 
usury ? 

Harry, within the year, had married into the 
family where he found his first patient, and 
they wishing to become acquainted with some 
of his friends, invited Annie to spend some 
months at their house. 

The change was a delight to the lonely gir! ; 
it brought her into the world where she had 
longed to be, ang among people she had envied 
from afar. But she had not been wise if she 
had not seen that under all the novelties and 
enchantments of society, human hearts have 
the same human longings for home sympathies 
and loves. 

She was surprised almost to painful embar- 
rassment one day, as she and her new sister 
were approaching Harry’s office, to see him 
and Nathan Rodgers just emerging therefrom. 
Sut the young doctor himself could not lave 
been more self-possessed in acknowledging a 
lady’s presence, than was this self-cultured 
cotntry farmer, as he withdrew his glove to 
take Annie’s hand and lifted his hat to the 
smiling bride. 

‘He had come to Boston on business,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and needed a glimpse of a familiar face, 
so he had sought out his old schoolmate and 
friend.” 

Harry’s wife laughingly claimed of him the 
congratulatory visit she felt sure he was about 
to make, and gayly led the way to the house. 

Mr. Rodgers was pressed to remain to dinner 
and through the evening, Annie inwardly trem- 
bling as he frankly accepted the invitation, 
lest, through ignorance of stylish usages, he 
should make some awkward blunder. But she 
found herself forgetting minor concerns as 
he contributed his part to the pleasant con- 
verse of the table. Mr. Worthingto®, the host, 
seemed more than pleased with him, and she 
could not restrain a little flutter of pride when 
she found how much at home he seemed with 
the topics of the day. He compared favorably 
with the gentlemen she had met. Most of the 
visitors at the house could chat gracefully with 
the young ladies, but not all could sustain 
themselves creditably in conversation with 
clear-sighted papa. To be sure, he did not ex 
press himself as fluently as they, earlier trained 
to beauty of speech, but his words were care- 
fully chosen, as though he would have them 
convey only the thought reached after mueh 
study and diligent sifting. Of course he was 
nothing to her, or ever could be now; but she 
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was proud of his friendship, which now re- 
newed, she felt would never be withdrawn. 

When she returned to her home she brought 
pretty Alice Worthington with her for the 
mouth of April, and Nathan availing himself 
of his former acquaintance with her, called 
very often. She was a bewitching little sprite, 
and Annie sighed, as she thought she saw who 
might be taken captive. 

On the opening of May Alice departed, and 
Annie glided back into her old, pleasant life, 
as it was before her sad experience had come. 
She stood one morning, just as the apple-buds 
were bursting, under the old tree, musing. She 
was twenty-four, unmarried yet, though not 
unsought. She meant to live always with her 
mother. Her health was re-established, and 
her cheek held its beauty, but ber eye had still 
the pensive shadow that would ever be there. 
There were tears gathering now, and she did 
not see Nathan’s approach until he said :— 

“There are some things ineffaceable, Annie. 
When, five years ago, I cut that date so sharp 
ond deep, I little thought how bitterly I should 
regret the act, or how the influences of that 
hour would affect all our future lives. I can- 
not overcome the love I bore you; I have.ried 
by laborious steps to lift myself up to useful- 
hess, overlooking the sweet amenities of life ; 
but now on the bleak hill-top, I cannot but 
long for the fair fruit of the valley. O Annie! 
if all this had never been, and we stood now 
but on the basis of our recent friendship! 
Annie, could you come?” opening his arms 
yearningly toward her. 

And this same Annie, who said she never 
would, just placed herself within them, as 
though he, her neighbor, were the “ piince’’ 
she had waited for, and the plain farm-house 
yonder the airy palace of her dreams! 
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UP AND AWAY. 





BY D. C. DUNLAP. 





Up and away! for golden streaks 
Of wavy gloom, yet deepening glow, 
Stream from the east ere morning breaks 
O’er hillg and dales its beams to throw ; 
Then up and away 
As the billows play, 
And the rosy light, 
With its kisses bright, 
Woos the cool wave 
The wings to lave 
Of the viewless breeze in its fairy flight. 


Up and away from city’s din, 
And greed and crime, and dark unrest; 
From fashion’s thrall and haunts of sin, 
To forest glen and mountain crest. 
Oh, up and away 
Where the wild deers stray, 
And the eagles scream 
O’er the surging stream, 
As the waters flash, 
And the torrents dash, 
Wild bouncing along in the morning's gleam. 





Up and away where woodbines cling 
And gushes forth the rock-girt spring, 
And trill the birds their welcome lay, 
To greet with joy the opening day. 

Oh, up and away 

Where the cool winds play 

*Mid the glens and deils 

And the mystic spells 

That nature throws 

E’en in repose 
O’er the reft heart where blighting sorrow dwells. 


Up and away! for morning’s dawn 
Is the bridal of earth and sky, 
While copse and dell, and vale and lawn, 
Peal joyous forth their melody. 
Aye, up and away, 
As morn’s early ray 
Beams first o’er the scene 
To spangle the green 
With diamond dew, 
Ere the deep hue 
Of the waning night is lost in the sheen. 


Up and away where the torrents whirl 
Long the reft rocks with surging flow, 
And fierce and wild in madness hurl 
Their angry tides, the depths below. 
Oh, up and away 
Where the curling spray, 
*Mid the wild wood flowers 
And the forest bowers, 
Round hillside clings 
On feathery wings, 
As beams forth the day in the dawning hours. 


Up and away where tall oaks throw 
Their shadows deep o'er valleys green, 
And winding on the streamlets flow 
With joyous song the hills between. 
Oh, up and away 
As the forests sway, 
And their branches gleam 
In the golden beam 
Of mellow light, 
As parts the night 
From off the earth like fancy’s airy dream. 


Up and away o’er stream and lake! 
Up and away through mountain glade! 
Up and away to glen and brake! 
Up and away ’neath the forest shade! 
Oh, up and away 
In the dawning gray, 
While the dew-gemmed flower, 
And the spangled bower, 
And forest dell, 
And billows swell, 
Laugh wild in their joy o’er the morning hour 
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PATIENCE is a virtue that one has often great 
oceasion to use, and he who expects to get 
along comfortably through the world would do 
well to lay in early a large stock. 

THE most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high preten- 
sions to any oppressive greatness; one who 
loves life and understands the use of it ; oblig- 
ing alike at all hours; above all, of a golden 
temper, and steadfast as an anchor. For such 
& one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, 
the most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 
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WANTED TO BE A HEROINE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








As a general thing it is not easy to enter a 
room that is securely locked and further fast- 
ened by a strong bolt, but, it being the especial 
privilege of authors to throw to the winds all 
such bars and barriers, carrying their readers 
with them, presto! pass/ and we are in the 
pretty bed-room of Bessie Reynolds, and in the 
presence of that blooming damsel, herself en- 
gaged in a close scrutiny of her own handsome 
face in the mirror. And as she gazes upon the 
reflection, she speaks in a low tone. 

‘I don’t see what is to prevent my being a 
heroine, and a heroine I am resolved to be! 
Summing up the personal appearance of these 
fascinating creatures, as far as my course of 
novel reading aids me, | find they consist of 
queenly figures, or petite, fairy-like forms. I 
am tall, and rather large. We will therefore 
say queenly. Eyes full, soft, and brown; hair 
black as a raven’s wing, small hands and feet, 
good features! H’m! Personal appearance 
approved. Circumstances: an orphan from 
infancy, brought up by a maiden aunt of limit- 
ed means. Circumstances first-rate. What is 
next to be considered in the endowment of a 
modern heroine? Lovers! There’s the diffi- 
culty. In this miserable little humdrum vil- 
lage, not a poet or an artist can be found, and 
my one offer consists of this polite effusion 
from a carpenter. Horror! Who ever heard 
of a heroine marrying a carpenter. To be sure 
he is a very prince of carpenters, with his tall 
figure and frank, handsome face. ShallI? I 
have been two years now trying to find an 
opening for a first-class heroine in want of a 
situation, and can I sink from these heights of 
ambition-to marry a carpenter? He is good, 
true, honest, and in love! But—but—he never 
will be a hero. Never! And whatisa heroine 
without a hero?’ 

‘Bessie! Bessie !’’ cried a shrill soprano. 

** Always the way!’’ said Bessie, pettishly. 
“‘T never can steal away for an hour of quiet 
reflection, but there are dishes to wash, pies to 
make, or stockings to darn! Stay!’’ and she 
struck an attitude worthy of a Siddons, ‘‘I will 
escape this ceaseless tyranny and fly! Here,” 
and she opened a drawer in a bureau, “‘here is 
my fortune! I[’ll go to New York to-day! 
When I stand at the summit of fame, and am 
indeed a heroine, I will return. It will be suf- 
ficient honor for Bert Swayne and Aunt Ruth 
to have known me in my youth!” 

She unbolted the door as she spoke, and went 
to the kitchen where Aunt Ruth stood discon- 
solately regarding a pile of apples and a pan 
of dough. 

** However them pies is to be done, Bessie, if 
you keep up stairs all day, possess me,’ she 
said, as her niece entered the kitchen, with 
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queenly tread and erect head. Oh, laws, you ’re 
off again, are you? If your Aunt Kate could 
guess the mischief that box of novels did you, 
she ’d not send another in a hurry !’’ 

‘Would you starve my mind ?”’ asked Bessie. 

“Wumph! There ’saset of Miss Edgeworth, 
and Hannah More up stairs, besides all my 
school books, and them I bought for you! I 
can’t see what any sensible girl wants of more 
mind fodder that that!’ 

“Aunt Ruth!’’ said Bessie, solemnly, ‘‘I’m 
going to York!” 

‘Lawful sez!’ cried Miss Ruth, dropping a 
pie-plate with a hideous clatter, ‘‘ what ever 
are you thinking of?’ 

“I’m going to York to be an authoress !’’ 

“Them pisen novel’s turned her head,” 
groaned the spinster. ‘‘Why, Elizabeth, it 
costs two dollars for a ticket to York !’’ 

‘* Mercenary considerations cannot cramp the 
aspirations of genius.’’ 

‘Oh, she’s clean taken leave of her senses 
said the poor old lady, with visions of straight 
waistcoats and lunatic asylums floating mistily 
through her mind. ‘‘ Bessie, dear,’’ she added, 
in a soft, purring voice, ‘‘hadn’t you better lie 
down ?’’ 

“Lie down! No! Iam goingte pack up!” 
And away the young lady went, leaving Aunt 
Ruth in a state of dismay utterly indescribable. 

A fool, did you say? Now that is just where 
you are mistaken. Bessie Reynolds was no 
more of a fool than any pretty girl with an ac- 
tive imagination cramped by circumstances 
might chance to prove herself. She had alsoa 
certain amount of talent, could write in a 
smooth, grammatical style a nice little com- 
monplace story, and had read within six months 
as many novels as should have afforded recrea- 
tion for as many years. In fact it had become 
a settled fact that Bessie and novels were quite 
inseparable, and Aunt Ruth groaned over a 
rather injudicious gift of Bessie’s aunt ‘‘on the 
other side,’’ with tears, seeing the sensible, ac- 
tive maiden becoming as she thought fairly 
crazed with her flights into the realms of fancy. 

But Bessie had quite determined to try her 
fortune as an authoress in York. In vain 
Aunt Ruth remonstrated, wept, and even 
scolded. The maiden packed a trunk, took 
from the bank twenty-five dollars ‘‘egg. mo- 
ney,’’ the results of her own skill in poultry: 
tending, which had long clothed her and left 
this little nest egg, and at five o’clock on a 
misty May morning was steaming by rail to the 
great metropolis. And Aunt Ruth, quite dis- 
consolate, was at the same hour weeping dis- 
mally upon a pile of shavings in her neighbor 
Swayne’s carpenter shop. 

The utter bewilderment of Bessie Reynolds 
at the depot in New York, and the spasms of 
terror at her country heart, scarcely befitted 
the courage of a true heroine of the ‘‘ queenly 
style.”’ 
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‘*This will never do!’’ she said, as she washe~. 
her face in the ladies’ room, and divested her 
gray hat and dress of its layer of dust and cin- 
ders ; ‘‘I am not a timid wild flower, like Hilda, 
in ‘The Bride’s Revenge,’ and sweet simpli- 
city will not suit my hair and eyes. Let me 
see! Perhaps before I take my trunk I had 
better see if I shall remain in York, or go back 
to Doseyville. I half promised Aunt Ruth to 
come back if I did not make a permanent en- 
gagement with some editor or publisher to-day. 
I’ll see! Can you tell me,” she inquired of 
the colored woman in attendance, ‘‘ how to find 
the office of a weekly paper or magazine ?’’ 

‘‘Which one, miss? There’s about a hun- 
dred !”” 

‘* Any one !”’ said Bessie. 

‘‘Well, [reckon you’d better take a Fourth 
Avenue car, honey, and go ’long till it stops. 
Dare’s ’bout iorty-’leven sich right whar dat 
car goes.”’ 

So into the Fourth Avenue car the country 
damsel mounted, holding fast an old-fashioned 
carpet-bag of formidable dimensions, stuffed 
full of manuscript from the bureau drawer. 
Even to her unaccustomed senses, the finding 
of newspaper offices when the car stopped was 
not a difficult feat, and having been twice 
snatched from under the horses’ heads by a 
policeman, and stopped to favor him with a 
courtesy and profuse thanks, under the im- 
pression that he was a gallant army officer 
and possible hero, she found herself safely 
landed in xe editorial sanctum of the 
(1 will not betray the secret), and facing the 
proprietor, who, being a gentleman, though a 
busy one, politely listened to an introduction 
of the young lady, in her own language, ac- 
companied by such smiles and eye work, as 
gave him the impression that her friends had 
better lock her up. 

Suddenly, with a jerk, she opened the car- 
pet-bag. ‘‘Whatshall lleavefor you? Ihave 
within this bag two novels, nineteen shorter 
stories, and various poems, sketches, essays, 
ete., all of a deeply interesting nature. ‘The 
Groans of Deep Cavern; or, the Maiden of 
Malignant Menace,’ is a novel of absorbing 
interest.’ 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ suggested the editor, who had 
burst into a cold perspiration as the bag was 
turned out upon the floor, ‘‘perhaps you had 
better leave a short article. We have seldom 
room for new contributions unless they are of 
unusual merit.”’ 

‘“‘T will leave these,”’ and she rapidly selected 
a large pile of neatly-folded manuscript, writ- 
ten on both sides of pale blue paper, in ink just 
one shade darker. ‘I will call in again this 
afternoon.” 

“‘Tam afraid I cannot give you an answer 
under a week,” said the editor, still straining 
his courtesy, 

‘*A week !” cried Bessie. 





‘But I must set- 


| tle upon something definite to-day. 





I was in 
hopes you would tell me of a good boarding- 
house, and give me a few letters to some other 
papers.’’ 

“I am sorry that either one would be impos- 
sible, but 1 will send you an answer, by mail, 
next week, if you will leave your address.” 

The address was written for Doseyville. Al- 
ready the young lady’s visions of becoming a 
popular authoress in one day were fading. It 
would take more time than it is possible to give 
to describe each and every interview Bessie 
compassed on that May day. Some of the edi- 
tors were grimly polite, but already possessed 
of an amount of stories that entirely prevented 
the addition of one to the pile, some never paid 
for first efforts ; some, at the first opening of 
the carpet-bag found they could not make room 
for a line under a year. Up weary flights of 
stairs, down the same, discouraged and disap- 
pointed, Bessie made her pilgrimage. 

The queenly gait was languid ; the large eyes 
had a suspiciously red rim ; the raven hair was 
tossed by the wind; the soaring soul was be- 
coming crushed under the weight of the dis- 
covery that she was not dressed like the dainty 
ladies she passed, that the carpet-bag was a 
dreary weight in more senses than one, and 
that she was lamentably hungry when she en- 
tered the sanctum of an elderly editor, with a 
kindly face and gentle voice. Something gave 
way in Bessie’s throat just as she spoke to 
him, and she broke into a tempest of sobbing, 
that was certainly not like a heroine. 

The editor taking in the situation in one 
glance at the carpet-bag, the country cut dress, 
and blooming face, patiently allowed the tears 
to have their way, and smiled kindly when a 
faltering apology met his ears. Encouraged 
by the smile, the young lady confided her aspi- 
rations to him. ‘ 

“And you have written all this in two 
years ?’’ 

‘* Every line of it.’’ 

‘‘Now will you let me give you a word of 
advice ?”’ 

Bessie bowed assent. 

“Go home again. There’s a train in an 
hour, and the car you came in will carry you 
back to the depot. Burn all this! It must be 
worthless to have been written in that time. 
When you are rested, write me a short story, 
on one side of clear white foolscap, and send it 
to me by mail. I will read it carefully, and 
see if you have really found your talent.” 

Burn them all! Bessie came down those five 
flights of stairs crushed and humbled. This 
was the end of her dreams of greatness. Oh, 
how her head ached! How faint she felt. She 
was actually staggering with fatigue, hunger, 
and disappointment, and was becoming pain- 
fully conscious that she was the object of at- 
tentions far from complimentary, when she 
felt her carpet-bag taken from her hand, heard 
“ 
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a cheery voice, and saw a familiar face looking 
into her own. 

‘“‘O Bert! How came you here?” she cried, 
struggling with her tears. 

“I followed you, of course,’’ he answered, 
cheerily. 

**Followed me?’’ 

“Certainly. Did you suppose I was going 
to allow you to be lost in this great wilderness 
of York? I was in the next train that left 
Doseyville, and the chambermaid at the depot 
told me a lady answering your description had 
taken the Fourth Avenue cars to the news- 
paper offices. You know Iam often in New 
York, and I easily found you. In fact, I have 
been watching you for three mortal hours ; but 
when I saw you come out of that last office, I 
concluded you had had about enough of it. 
Was I right?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered Bessie. 

“Are you tired and hungry 

‘*Yes,”’ said Bessie again. 

* Bessie, did you get my letter?” 

“Yes,” answered Bessie, blushing rosily. 

‘‘Give me the right then to take care of you, 
or, if you can’t love me, I will take you again 
to Aunt Ruth. But if you can be my own dear 
wife, Bessie, let it be here and now.” And 
right on Park Row, with the great carpet-bag 
in his hand, Bert stopped suddenly, waiting 
for an answer. 

Bessie never saw the hurrying crowds of 
people, as she said :— 

“O Bert, Ido love you! I will be your wife 
whenever you say.”’ 

Then Bert hailed a passing hack, and drove 
to a friend, a clergyman, and made Bessie Mrs. 
Swayne within an hour. 

There was a week of sight seeing. Aunt 
Ruth received a telegram that quieted her ap- 
prehensions, and set her busily to work pre- 
paring Bert Swayne’s house for the young 
couple. The Doseyvillians had their hands 
full in inventing explanations for a runaway 
match, when—‘‘ Dear knows, Bert and Bessie 
might a-been married at home as well as not.”’ 

One by one the manuscripts in the big car- 
pet-bag were consigned to the kitchen fire of 
Mrs. Swayne’s cottage ; but she does really in- 
tend some day to write one good story for the 
kind-hearted editor, who advised the total de- 
struction of the others. 

As yet, however, with her housekeeping du- 
ties, the care of Bert’s comfort, and the many 
wants of a brown-eyed Bessie the second, Mrs. 
Swayne has really no time to be an authoress 
or a heroine. 
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FRIENDSHIP is more firmly secured by lenity 
towards failings than by attachment to excel- 
fences. One is valued as kindness that cannot 
be explained, the other exacted as payment of 
a debt to merit. 





STEERING. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 








IN training the young mind, for any purpose 
whatever, one of the principal elements to be 
instilled is honesty, which, marching hand in 
hand with truth, urged forward by a strong 
will, can overcome bulwarks of any height. ° 
The moneyed store a father bequeaths to a son 
or daughter sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the true fundamental rule, 
whereby they may acquire it themselves; and 
without this knowledge, how may they be able 
to retain that which was too hard for them to 
obtain, but which the father left no stone un- 
turned toaccumulate. The moneyed store may 
disappear like the morning dew, and if the 
ground be not weil prepared, from whence can 
a new crop be gathered? Then certain it is 
that the just modes of requirement should not 
be ignorantly laid aside, and the duty of every 
person is so to act that his example and influ- 
ence shall not prove a stumbling block in the 
paths of youthful beginners. 

After all teaching by precepts and laws, it is 
the example of others that kindles the desire 
of success as we man our own boat and paddle 
forth upon the sea. ’Twould be extremely 
foolish to expect no storms, for if we are not 
tried, how may we expect te be saved? Still 
it may be our fortitude and honor that may 
guide some other craft into the harbors. Is 
each individual thus careful to secure another's 
safety as well as hisown? The sea is full of 
ships, steered by every quality under the sun ; 
but the safest one, and that most likely to ex- 
perience a prosperous voyage, has honesty at 
the wheel, and the more carefully it is turned 
the more sure we are of a safe entrance. 

‘‘That man is too honest to succeed,”’ says a 
by-stander. ‘‘How so?” ask the uninitiated. 
“Well, he cheats himself in following the 
‘golden rule.’ In this age of progress, it does 
not work well. Every one looks out for him- 
self, and is obliged to hug tightly the filthy 
scrip, no matter how acquired, in order to grasp 
the greenbacks. It’s all pretty and fine to talk 
of such old-fashioned ways, but basiness men 
know how to interpret the rule.” Then why 
is the honest man only retained in the employ- 
ment? Aye, despite the talk of usage and 
custom, we will all recognize him as ‘‘ the no- 
blest work of God.’’ Honored and loved by 
the high, respected and followed by the low, 
he fulfils a notle mission. Success cannot failt 
to crown his labor through all the fields he 
travels. Defying deceit and every unworthi- 
ness, he shall climb the ladder, and by scatter- 
ing rich seeds enable a brother also to obtaina 
footing. Still he is not rich, you say ; yet all 
the wealth of the Indies cannot buy him. That 
“‘every man has his price,’ I cannot and will 
not believe. Many are fallen, it is useless to 
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deny ; but from that, we are not to infer that | flatter, and caress, and display the pocketbook 


none remain standing. True as steel numbers 
have stood the sun and the rain of many sea- 
sons, and are able to bear the storms of as 
many more ; and threescore-and-ten finds them 
prepared to encounter any eye, and to declare 
that ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’ Honesty, 
not only in money dealings, but in every stage 
of life; around the hearth-stone, in all the lit- 
tle by-ways, corners, and closets of the heart ; 
in all goings-out and comings-in. 

Many a man or woman who scorns to do a 
mean or dishonest act in reference to business 
transactions, do not hesitate to set afloat a 
little foolishness in regard to a neighbor. ’Tis 
but a trifle, a mere pebble, but unlike the 
small stones that grow smaller by constant 
rubbing, this particular kind, rolling from 
place to place, accumulating layer upon layer 
the richest moss, and kept moist by the ready 
tongues of supposed friends, finally falls and 
breaks at our feet, and among the spongy 
roots we discern ugly lizards and hateful 
snakes. The boasted honor is now buried in 
the deep pit, while the snake, hiding in the 
long grass, guards the opening and forbids 
egress. 

The evening lamp is lit, and wife and chil- 
dren are waiting for father to return from 
the club. The little ones grow weary, and 
are fondled to sleep. The mother keeps her 
lonely vigil, only another to add to the long 
list. Some unseen spirit awakens a doubt, 
which circumstances increase in size every 
club night. Suspense is worse than reality, 
consequently she follows. To the club? No. 
Where then? To the theatre, where, with 
some innocent butterfly of fashion hanging 
upon his arm, he enters. You all know what 
follows. Perhaps a living agony. Perhaps 
some lifeless forms, but most likely a separa- 
tion. The father desires one child ; the mother 
will not consent. A two-edged sword slayed 
his integrity, and the blood of innocence for- 
bids a resurrection. 

In all the paths we tread, it is not difficult to 
turn aside and list to some Satanic charmer. 
The broad road is easily entered, while the 
narrow way is ofttimes difficult to find. Hunt- 
ing through the bushes, what matter if we 
are torn and scratched, if the proper entrance 
is only found? Is it possible for a person to 
be too honest, to have an eye too keen, ora 
step too firm, or a will too strong, to reach 
that wicket? We all answer a thousand 
‘Noes ;’’ but how many of that thousand, think 
you, will sink in the mine? A great many. 
Why? Because all along the thicket are 
idlers—real drones. They touch an elbow 
here, pat a shoulder there, and tread on toes 
everywhere. Those who judge themselves the 
most misused look black, roll up their sleeves, 
and shake their fists. It is of no use, for the 


persecutors, seeing they are thus recognized, 





which no elephant’s foot could ever crush, and 
which belongs only to the tempter. Finally 
the pillar is grasped which crushes with its 
own weight, and they fall. ’*Tis so with women 
as well as men. The qualities that save the 
one are necessary for the safety of the other 
also. Developed in early childhood, it is the 
training only that develops the true beauty of 
the vine, the remains of which are carried to 
the grave, and we know not how far beyond. 

A life of pure and noble motives is plainly 
stamped upon every feature of the case, as well 
as upon the whole deportment of an individual. 
Think you the chisel of Time, so active upon 
every production of nature, for good or evil, 
has left a living monument untouched? We 
all know better. The one magnificent pillar 
(ourselves) which we would have him spare, 
receives his sharpest tool. A glance of the 
eye, a movement of the lips, a shake of the 
head, and a thousand other little twists and 
turns, in an unguarded moment displays the 
purity of the spring within. A frank, open 
face, and an honest bearing, is a safe passport 
for any individual. AJ] the art and deception 
of mankind cannot succeed in counterfeiting 
these. Mother Nature, when she has a rogue, 
invariably stamps him as a rogue, while he, 
poor fool! never discovers the mark. 

A man of honest dealings also receives his 
stamp, and such a person seldom sees the light 
of his own candle. It fades before his eyes; 
but others seeing it are aided thereby, and 
when an occasion offers, grasp carrier and can- 
dle with a friendly grip, and would fain have 
him conscious of his own worthiness; and he, 
if he has the wisdom of.old, makes all due al- 
jowance for congratulations received, and stil! 
journeys on in his chosen path, partly conscious 
of his own usefulness, but possessing too much 
common sense to allow it to interfere with the 
development of finer qualities. Nature thus 
keeps stamping all beings with their own ac- 
tions. The great disease of the age to appear 
what we are not, baffling the skill of philoso- 
phers and divines, has certainly become chro- 
nic ; but as we all sign and seal ourselves so 
unconsciously, the folly is easily discernible. 

The first step to succeed in the world, and to 
secure the good opinion of others, is to be what 
we seem to be. And while this requires all 
real and imaginable truth and honor, let us not 
forget that we each represent upon our own 


| person the fruits of a past and present life. 





Then let no one fondly dream that he can live 
too honest to enable that statue to reach per- 
fection. 
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ENGAGE not hastily, as a party, in a differ- 
ence between others, but reserve thyself impar- 
tial and unengaged, that thou mayst moderate 
between them. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


WELL, about the last o’ February, your Cou- 
sin Jacob Hyder come up from the Shana’doah 
and we concluded to go around an’ see some 0” 
the sights. Miss Rankin was good enough to 
offer to go ’round with us, an’ tell us all about 
things. We went fust to the Treasury, where 
all the greenbacks is made, and where nearly 
all the gold and silver in America is kept. 

Nat, he’d got a pass from the Secretary to 
take us through; for they have to be mighty 
pertick’ler what kind 0’ people they letin. We 
went fust to the cash room, where I set down 
an’ watched the folks a-comin’ in for awhile till 
the clerk got ready to go around with us. There 
was a great counter of solid mahogany, with 
thick plate glass all around the upper part, an’ 
little open places between, where the clerks 
stood with pens behind their ears. One 0’ 
these was the place where they cashed the 
cheques, an’ people would come in an’ hand 
’em through, an’ the clerk would take ’em, 
look a moment, pick up a bunch o’ bills, count 
’em like lightnin’ ; take his pen down an’ write, 
on a book ; count the money ag’in in a twink- 
lin’, hand it out to the man, an’ put the cheque 
away—all quicker ’n it takes me to tell it, an’ 
without sayin’ a single word. Lawsame! at 
our little Virginny banks all the news an’ 
gossip of a neighborhood is talked over when 
’Siah an’ me goes to deposit our money every 
fall. There was great portly men dressed in 
broadcloth, with big chains and seal rings; 
there was dirty-lookin’ white an’ colored men, 
fresh from their work on the streets; there 
was trim-lookin’ treasury clerksses an’ poor 
ole women, all treated alike. Of course you 
could notice the quick, admirin’ glance given 
to the spruce young girl, an’ she could see it 
too; it’s all human natur’, but one was served 
just as politely as the other. 

This room is the one the fust Inaguration 
Ball was held in, an’ it’s perfectly beautiful. 
All the walls are lined with marble of the most 
wonderful colors and kinds, an’ there’s grand 
chandeliers and railins of bronze all around 
a gallery above, where visitors was a walkin’. 
When we left there we went to General Spin- 
ner’s room, to git the pass signed. He’s the 
man that writes so quarely on all the green- 
backs. Nobody on earth, I guess, that hadn’t 
been told, ever could guess the three fust let- 
terso’hisname. The “‘ pinner’’ is plain enough, 
but the ‘‘F’’ looks more like an ‘‘ L’”’ than any- 
thing else, and the “‘E”’ an’ the ‘S” look like 
fancy curlecues instead o’ letters. Gineral 
Spinner ’s a bright lookin’ old gentleman, real 
homely like, though; an’ with eyes like Mr. 
Prentice, 0’ the Louisville Journal, that 1 seen 
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once up to Petcrsburg. He was settin’ at a 
table in the middle o’ the room, an’ there was 
half a dozen or so o’ pretty and stylish ladies 
in the room, all lookin’ as if they was very 
much at home. I asked what they done there, 
an’ the man said they was clerks, but I didn’t 
see but one of ’em a-doin’ anything, an’ she 
was takin’ it mighty easy. 

We next went to the vault where they keep 
the money that’s waiting to be sent away. 
There ’s a great open place just outside the 
door, with an elevator, where they send the 
money down in packages to an express office 
in the story below, where it’s all boxed an’ 
sent away without bein’ exposed to outside 
eyes. In the vault was a great many millions 
o’ dollars, in paper an’ gold. They handed 
me a package o’ one thousand dollar notes, an’ 
told me there was four millions in it. Just try 
to think, girls, of a million o’ dollars! You 
can’t do it. They say Judge Allen’s worth a 
hundred thousand, an’ a million ’s ten hundred 
thousand. It takes my breath to think of it. 
An’ so I had in my hand forty hundred thou- 
sand dollars! They gave me a small bag o’ 
gold; I should think there was a quart or three 
pints of it; an’, whew! I almost let it drop, it 
was so heavy. The man that showed us around 
told us several stories of the way visitors had 
tried to steal the money in goin’ in an’ out; but 
of course they was always caught. 

We next went to another vault where they 
keep bonds of all the banks in the United 
States, an’ then to the room where the lady 
clerks was countin’ the currency. Thisroom’s 
as long as our barn, aad full of women, an’ it’s 
wonderful to see ’em count. They count many 
thousands in a day, some of ’em, an’ can do 
such work much better than the men; but I 
think it must be dreadful to count, right straight 
along, all day, an’ all the week, an’ all the 
month, an’ to know all the time that you 
mustn’t make any mistakes. Of course you 
can’t notice any one that comes in—you must 
just goon. An’ you can’t think atall. It’sa 
great sight worse than housework or sewin’ or 
anything else, accordin’ to my notion. 

We then went through long halls with the 
doors locked after us, till we come to the Re- 
demption Bureau, where they take all the old, 
ragged, wore-out money, an’ count it, an’ ar- 
range it to send back in good money. They git 
pounds an’ pounds of this every day, from all 
the cities in the Union, and send back any kind 
o’ notes that’s wanted, in place of it. They 
bind it up in bunches, so much together; they 
then cut through each end o’ the bunch with a 
machine, then cut each bunch in halves, and 
send the halves to different ones to count, so 
that there can be no mistake about the amount, 
an’ after it’s all redeemed with good money, 
they have it burnt in packages, so as to be sure 
of its all bein’ destroyed. 

The Treasury buildin’ ’s made o’ granite, an’ 
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is wonderful large. The fountains an’ flowers, 
they say, are beautiful in summer. There’s @ 
great fountain betwixt it an’ the President's 
that sends up great showers of water all the 
time, when the weather ain’t too cold. From 
the Treasury steps on the south you can see 
the river an’ the Washin’ton Monument (what 
there is of it) and the Capitol, an’ the whole 
mile of the wide avenue between, all filled with 
carriages an’ street cars, an’ full of bustle an’ 
life. They say there’s to be a great statue of 
Gineral Grant on hossback to be raised on this 
portico. Maybe that’s well enough; but I 
think they’d better finish the Washin’ton 
Monument first. Great men come on so fast 
that they ’ll always crowd out one another, if 
the people’ll only allow it. An’ while our 
people have made statues without number to 
all the other great men, we’ve let this monu- 
ment stand as if our respect for the greatest of 
all our great men had suddenly and forever 
sunk out o’ sight. 

I’ve @ good mind to finish it myself, by askin’ 
every woman in the United States that can 
raise a dollar, to give it towards this work. 
That’s the way they bought Mount Vernon; 
an’ there ’s thousands an’ thousands o’ farmers’ 
wives would sell chickens, or eggs, or butter 
to put their dollar in the Monument. Only let 
a list o’ the names be printed, an’ sent to ’em, 
so’s they ’d know it was put to the right use, 
an’ it would be all right. An’ there’s many a 
sewin’ girl, an’ factory girl, an’ shop girl, an’ 
school teacher, to say nothing 0’ the rich ladies, 
that might send as much as they liked. An’ 
there’s many here in Washin’ton that would 
give a good deal, Ireckon. Then I’d have the 
money used for the purpose, an’ no humbuggin’ 
about it. Ido believe I’ll try it! If Mr. 
Godey ’ll give me an advertisement, all the 
other magazines an’ papers’]l copy it for us; 
an’ GODEY goes everywhere, you know. [What 
do you say, Mr. Godey? You mind how you 
advertised for the Mount Vernon Association. ] 

After we went through the Treasury, we 
walked down to see the Monument, an’ it made 
my heart ache to look upon it. It’s the very 
pictur’ of desolation when you git inside an’ 
look up. The wooden roof is all rotten, an’ 
the sides o’ the wall streaked with the water 
runnin’ down. It’s only a rough wall inside, 
yet there’s hundreds o’ the loveliest stones 
lyin’ there in a long frame shanty near, 
a-waitin’ to be placed in the inside wall. I 
thought I heard ’em cry out to me, “Why 
must we still lie here? Why don’t we find our 
sphere?’’ There’s poetry for you. But I think 
I’ve heard before o’ stones a-cryin out. Oh, 
it’s pitiful! There’s grand blocks from nearly 
all the States an’ from all parts ‘0’ Europe, an’ 
even one from Turkey, an’ another from 
Egypt. Yet there they lie, unseen, unhonored, 
an’ unused, in our glorious country, an’ in the 
very city founded an’ laid out by George Wash- 


| in’ton himself. 
| 
shame. 











| the work, if they ’d only give a dollar apiece. 


There’s the pity of it, an’ the 
Not a hundred years yit gone by. If 
this is what republicanism means, 1’d rather 
live under a monarchy. They always honor 
their great men. But our men have such 
weighty matters always on hand—countries 
an’ islands to annex, millions o’ speeches to 
make, thousands o’ summer excursions to take, 
fine mansions to build, so’s to keep up with 
the fashions, Europe to be “done,” an’ the 
dear only knows what besides, that, girls, I 
think the women ought to finish the monu- 
ment. What do you say? ‘Willin’ to give 
your dollars, if you have to dig ginseng to git 
’em with?” Well, that’s the sperrit; so let’s 
goto work in earnest. I’ll consult Mr. Godey 
about the advertisement. I’ll go right about 
it in the fall, when I git back to Washin’ton, 


| an’ hunt up the Monument Association, an’ 


find out how much it’ll take to finish it, an’ 
then we’ll do it. Why shouldn’t we? We 
bought Mount Vernon, with the help of a few 
great an’ good men, like Mr. Everett; an’ the 
country ’s a mighty sight richer ’n it was then. 
An’ though there’s been some wrong-doing 
about it, it still belongs to the women o’ the 
United States. Because one woman didn’t do 
all her duty, that’s no reason the good women 
shouldn’t do their duty, no more’n one stum- 
bling block in the church should keep out 
all the others that mean well. Besides, if the 
women had adopted the one-term system in 
makin’ their President, she’d a-come out all 
right. 

Some o’ them stones are worth hundreds an’ 
thousands 0’ dollars. Shall they lie there a 
hundred years or so for strangers to come an’ 
look at, an’ then go off an’ talk about the 
shabby, an’ shiftless, an’ frothy patriotism of 
the American people? bubblin’ up, spoutin’ 
high, like the geysers o’ the Yellowstone, for 
a little while, then dyin’ out an’ leavin’ an old 
crater a-standin’ there to show its weakness 
an’ decay? No, no! Let the women take it 
in hand. Let all the women-righters put their 
shoulders to the wheel, an’ show that there’s 
one thing we can finish that the men couldn’t. 
Their speeches might do some good in sucha 
cause as this. They could show to the world 
that they insisted on the right to honor the 
name of the Father of our Country. An’ let 
all the quiet home bodies, the angels of the 
fireside, coax a dollar from their mates to add 
their mite in this honor; or, if they can't git it 
this way (men have so many uses for their dol- 
lars!) let them sell eggs, or make a pair 0’ 
pants, or iron a dozen 0’ clothes, or copy a day 
for a lawyer, or make wax or leather flowers, 
or knit a shawl or a couple o’ pairs 0’ socks, or 
make blackberry jam, or dry cherries, or can 
fruit, to git a dollar to put in the Monument. 
It wouldn’t hurt any one of ’em much, an’ 
there’s plenty 0’ women in America to finish 
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I can git Nat an’ a few other members 0’ 
Congress that I know to be honest, an’ Mayor 
Jones, an’ Judge Thompson, an’ a few other 
gentlemen o’ the best character in Washin’ton, 
to superintend the business part o’ the matter. 
For, no matter what some women think, I 
know when it comes to bossin’ work, it takes 
men to do it. 

But I must change the subject, or you’ll all 
be tired. From the Monument we went to the 
Agricultial buildin’. This is the place where 
they fix up all the seeds to send out to the peo- 
ple. It is brought from all the countries in 
the world, an’ after they try it here to see if 
it ’ll suit the climate, they send it out to the 
farms an’ gardens. ‘The green-house is beau- 
tiful, like picturs of Southern gardens, an’ 
they say the grounds are covered in summer 
with the rarest flowers. A gentleman there 
that knows Nat promised to send me some 
slips an’ bulbs in the spring, an’ that’s where 
I got them beautiful lilies and roses, girls. 

The Smithsonian comes next, an’ is a won- 
derful place. The buildin’ is grand, with tow- 
ers an’ domes like some o’ the old castles in 
our book of English scenery. It’s made 0’ 
brown stone, an’ stands in a great lot o’ forty 
or fifty acres, that’s all planted with fine trees 
from foreign lands. But the things inside, oh, 
girls! I couldn’t tell ’em all over in a whole 
evenin’, even supposin’ I could remember. 
But there’s hundreds o’ stuffed animals, as 
nateral as life, an’ thousands o’ birds as bright 
in color as our red-birds, only they ’re green, 
an’ blue, an’ gold, an’ all the colors’ o’ the 
rainbow. There’s dozens o’ the prettiest little 
hummin’ birds, stuffed, but lookin’ like they 
was alive; an’ in a case where they keep 
birds’-nests I seen their cute little nests, about 
as big as a tiny little pill-box. An’ there was 
eagles, an’ owls, an’ pelicans (them’s the 
Southern birds, you know), an’ the eider 
ducks, that live at the North Pole, an’ thou- 
sands more that I can’t remember. Then 
there was great bunches o’ coral an’ sea-weeds, 
an’ shells, an’ crystals, an’ Injun arrows, an’ 
pipes, an’ tomahawks, an’ many other things I 
can't mind justnow. After lookin’ all through 
the lower part o’ the room, Miss Rankin asked 
me if I shouldn’t like to see the mummies. I 
didn’t care about it, but Jacob, he thought 
he’d like to see ’em. So we went up the 
stairs an’ along to the fur end o’ the gallery, 
an’ there, a-standin’ up, and grinnin’ right at 
me, was a dried-up human bein’, lookin’ jist 
as much like a man or woman as an old dried- 
up burnt piece o’ apple looks like a rich, red 
apple on the tree. It made me feel humble to 
think I could ever, by any means, be made to 
look like that. It was three thousand years 
old, an’ its nation an’ language gone from the 
earth; yit here it stood and grinned still. Oh, 
girls, let me be buried in the deep, deep sea, 
or burned to ashes, or chopped into mincemeat 

& 


| for cannibals, or let “‘ worms devour my flesh’’ 

—anything, rather than be a mummy! This 
| buildin’ was partly burned in 1865. Miss 
Rankin told us how dreadfully she felt when 
she saw it a-blazin’ out at the top o’ the great 
tower. She lived on Tenth Street, an’ could 
look right down to it. She thought o’ the 
thousands o’ beautiful things in it, an’ feared 
they would all be destroyed. An’ what a loss 
it would a-been to the country! An English 
gentleman give all his fortune to the United 
States to build this Institute an’ fill it with 
wonderful things. I s’pose the English folks 
was jealous enough, but they couldn’t help 
themselves. I was glad to hear that only a 
few of the things was lost. Professor Henry, 
the superintendent o’ the place, is a man 0’ 
great learnin’, an’ looks, Miss Rankin says, 
like the great traveller, Humboldt. 
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CLOUD SHADOWS. 


BY C. H. ARLEIGH. 





OVERHEAD light clouds are floating 
Slowly by; 

On the earth their shadows, falling, 
Sombre lie. 

On the hill, await for reapers, 
Golden grain ; 

*’Neath the gloom its heads are bending 
As in pain. 


Now the shadows, creeping downward 
To the lea, 

Where the mowers from toil are resting 
*Neath the tree. 


Now it passes from the meadow, 
O’er the rill, 

And the waters, wont to sparkle, 
Have grown chill. 


Here and there are shadows flitting 
To and fro, 

As the clouds that soar above them 
Come and go. 

Now in shade, and now in sunshine, 
Turn by turn, 

May we not from these swift changes 
Wisdom learn? 


On our lives fall shadows daily, 
Dark and drear ; 

And when most we long for sunshine, 
Clouds appear. 


Anguished partings from our loved ones, 
Sorrow, care, 

And the woes that lie in waiting 
Everywhere. 


Toil and strivings, fair hopes blasted, 
All of ill 

That the dim past ever has known 
Future will. 


These like clouds, our pathway shrouding 
Dark as night, 

Leave vs wandering, blindly groping 
For the light. 


Mourn we not, if for a season 
Veiled our sky; 

On us, too, will come the sunlight 
By and by. 
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FORTUNE’S FICKLENESS. 


BY META MULLER. 








It was’the last night of our last term at St. 
Mary’s, and as we three room-mates cowered 
over the embers of our fire, we speculated in a 
vague school-girl fashion on our possible for- 
tunes. Clem Maltby had slowly untwisted her 
lustrous black braids as we chatted, and dream- 
ily plaiting and waving them through her slen- 
der fingers, looked like some glorious siby! of 
the Orient, gifted wits magical prescience, 
weaving our fate. Pink little Lilian Dempsey, 
“airy, fairy Lilian,” her faithful, adoring 
chum and satellite, nestled close at her knee 
gazing fondly into Clem’s eyes as she gave us 
some oracular conviction. My place in the 
circle seemed demanded only as foil, for Icouid 
claim no special grace or beauty, neither spark- 
ling wit, indeed, as my life at school had been 
humdrum and uneventful. I had little pros- 
pect from any personal gift beyond that of 
good scholarship that my future career would 
be noteworthy. The necessity for earning my 
own livelihood as a teacher had provided me 
with a thorough education, the better improved 
perhaps, that my mirror furnished so little 
temptation toward wasting time. With health, 
a fresh color, and good nature in my face, I at 
least was not ugly enough to be discontented, 
so could enjoy to the full my lovely room- 
mates, so ‘differently beautiful.’”” And now 
we were to part on the morrow. Clementine 
Maltby wovld return to her father’s elegant 
mansion to become a society queen, gracing 
the wealth showered upon her by a father who 
worshipped his only child even above his mil- 
lions! Within the month Lil, sweet, unaffected 
Lil, was to sail for Europe with her guardian 
and two fond, proud brothers. My programme 
seemed very tame by contrast, yet it looked 
pleasant to me. I had accepted a position as 
governess for the summer, though that title 
was a misnomer, since it was rather as com- 
panion to two young ladies who wished to con- 
tinue their study of music and languages while 
spending the season in the mountains. The 
duties were not hard, just congenial, with re- 
muneration sufficient to fill my simple needs, 
and I looked forward to weeks of delightful 
communion with Nature. 

“Which of us will wear orange-blossoms 
first, I wonder?’’ mused dreamy Lil. 

““No matrimonial harness for me, petite,” 
Clem hastily answered, with proud, flashing 
eyes. ‘“‘I mean to have a long and glorious 
reign until the proudest knee bends. By and 
by when I am ‘sick of a surfeit’ of conquest, I 
will perhaps permit myself to be led captive.” 

Such seemed her most probable career, and 
as my eyes rested on her graceful, supple form, 
the shapely head with its crown of dusky mag- 
nificence, the haughty, classic features, the 





“perfect hand, all queenly with its weight of 
rings,”’ and the fiery, untamed spirit gleaming 
from her dark eyes, I felt he must be more 
than human who should resist such royal 
beauty. Perhaps the impression was stronger 
upon me in memory of the scene in which she 
dazzled us a few hours before as the beautiful 
Queen of: Palmyra, proud Zenobia, standing 
captive before her conqueror. 

“Oh, of course I want to travel and see lots 
of lovely things, and famous people, you know, 
Clem, and to get thoroughly rid of the school- 
girl air. I do fancy, nevertheless, the vision 
of a beautiful home full of sweet pictures and 
dainty ornaments, with an adoring husband to 
take me everywhere. In fact, I just want to 
be petted all the rest of my life.” As though 
she hadn’t been idolized and indulged since her 
blue eyes first opened to sunshine—al ways sun- 
shine for Lilian Dempsey! 

** As for me, girls, I propose to be a very con- 
tented, useful spinster all my days, unless I 
should happen upon some very needy mission- 
ary who wanted his savages enlightened in 
Italian and wax-flowers, or a course of rheto- 
ric, German, metaphysics, and similar light 
reading. So, perhaps, when you are floating 
under a silver moon on the Grand Canal in 
Venice with your faithful signor, and Clem is 
playing Queen Bess to her crowd of courtiers 
in a‘gilded salon, I shall be poring over the 
New England Primer with the little Fijians.” 

A shout of merriment greeted this prophecy. 

““Youare quiteas likely, my dear, to declaim 
on ‘Woman’s Rights’ from a Boston pulpit, 
or take the chair of chemistry in some Western 
university, Miss Professor Kenneth, or Pro- 
fessoress Margaret Kenneth. Why, you pre- 
cious old Madge, we must see you a bright and 
shining light always,’’ and Clem tossed back 
the veil of hair with a laugh. 

Chatting thus in the happy unreserve of giri- 
hood, we sat up far into the night, dreading 
the morrow’s farewells. 

They came, remorseless as fate, and we 
parted tearfully, with many promises to ‘“‘ bat- 
tle ’gainst time and circumstance, and keep our 
friendship alive by frequent correspondence.”’ 
Three years we had roomed together with re- 
markable unity of spirit, and it was harder for 


me to turn my lonely orphaned life away from, 


these loving hearts to the untried world, than 
for them to return to fond friends. I found 
myself much happier than I had hoped even in 
my new position, and the days and weeks flew 
by bringing faithful messengers from my school 
chums. 

Clem’s letters were frequent but brief, and 
characteristic of her new life, each one tinged 
a trifle more with conventionality and society, 
a shade less with girlish candor. Lilian’s were 
rarer but long, tender, fresh, glowing with en- 
thusiasm. Thus through the summer, until a 
hurried missive from Clem Maltby informed 
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me that she was about to sail for France with 
her father, would write me from the other side. 
The letter found me rather despondent, unde- 
cided as to the future, with not much of bright- 
ness in the prospect, and a painful sense of the 
contrast in our relative positions, perhaps a few 
bitter reflections as to the injustice of my fate. 

It was the last line I ever had from my bril- 
liant, beautiful friend, our paths led us utterly 
apart from that hour. Lilian, too, grew more 
absorbed in travel, with shorter stays in any 
one place, and thus our correspondence gradu- 
ally dwindled to an end. 

It is needless here to detail the succeeding 
events of my life, which progressed quietly, 
much as I had mapped it out, until one sultry 
afternoon, when my head drooped wearily on 
the desk, and my exhausted nerves refused to 
serve me longer. Waking from a long swoon 
which had lasted for weeks (at least conscious- 
ness did not return within that period), my 
eyes encountered two keen gray ones looking 
anxiously into them, then I took cognizance of 
a strong, kind face and powerful shoulders, It 
seemed as though I must be dreaming, and my 
eyelids drooped again. Once more raising 
them, the figure was still sitting beside me, and 
upon trying to lift my hand, I discovered that 
it was detained by a slight, firm pressure of 
two fingers and a thumb on the wrist. 

‘Am I dreaming?’’ I said, faintly. 
I been i112? Where am I?” 

“You are not dreaming. You have been 
very ill, and you are with friends, my child, 
among whom you must count myself, your 
physician, Doctor Worley ; which is all the in- 
formation I can permit you to have at present. 
Very slowly must that busy brain of yours 
begin its work again, You have been a merci- 
less taskmistress, and now must pay the pen- 
alty, but be at rest on every point. All shall 
be explained to your utmost satisfaction if you 
will but be patient, and trust the heavenly love 
that has brought you safely through this fur- 
nace fire.’’ 

My lips moved to thank him, but he laid a 
hindering finger on them, and rising, said :— 

‘“‘T must leave you now; perfect rest is vital. 
I forbid you to think—there! don’t say you 
can’t help it, I know all about it, and give a 
positive command, to be disobeyed at your 
peril; will be in again this evening. I can 
leave you safely now ; the danger is over, thank 
God!” and with a word of farewell, he left my 
room. 

How busy conjecture was despite that im- 
perative decree, I leave the reader to imagine. 
Enough that I soon learned the whole story of 
my sickness. How the janitor of the school 
building had discovered me, and unable to 
rouse me, rushed into the street to find a phy- 
sician, hailing for that object a passing gig 
which happened to be occupied by Doctor Wor- 
ley, one of the first physicians of the city. I 
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was taken to my boarding-house, and he had 
faithfully served and watched the poor worn- 
out teacher, advancing sums for my care and 
attendance, and assuring all that I was a friend. 
From himself I could never get satisfactory an- 
swers all through my long convalescence, while 
a thousand little thoughtful attentions showed 
how true a friend he was. He assured me, 
when I chafed under the growing indebted- 
ness, that long ago my parents had placed him 
under the deepest obligation, one which he 
could only repay thus. Some time he would 
tell me the story, not now. ‘‘Could I not trust 
the man who had saved my life?’’ But anxiety 
began to counteract his efforts, and he saw that 
the burden was too great. Saying which, he 
added that I needed fresh air, and as he had to 
see a patient out of the city, would call for me 
at noon. I rebelled, I ‘‘could not be a pen- 
sioner any longer.’’ 

‘What! not to hear the story of your claim 
on my services ?”’ 

That was an irresistible inducement, and we 
were soon on the road. The doctor was silent, 
I elate, expectant, intoxicated with the new 
wine of the year—the golden October air, mel- 
low and warm. As we rolled over the smooth 
country roads, bathed in sunlight, or through 
cool, shady avenues, I felt a sense of utter 
content, yet shadowed by a sad certainty that 
soon I must renew the old dreary battle, alone 
—so utterly alone! No more bright flames to 
cheer my room, no fresh magazines—for the 
largest indebtedness must be more than can- 
celled now. The doctor’s thoughts were evi- 
dently with his professional duties, for he 
sighed heavily, and seemed taciturn, absorbed. 
Suddenly he broke the silence. 

‘‘Miss Kenneth, I want to teil you a little 
story, and beg the favor of your attention until 
I have entirely finished.” 

“TI believe Iam usually a civil auditor, sir, 
and I promise to be specially so if you desire 
it. Iam happy enough this morning to be very 
obedient,’’ and I settled myself more comforta- 
bly to listen, ready for a ‘‘song or a sermon.’’ 

“Tt is now nearly two months since I was 
hastily summoned in the street by a terrified 
man who stopped my buggy, to give my profes- 
sional service to a young lady who was very ill, 
perhaps dead, lying at that moment in a close 
schoolroom. Nobody knew the cause or nature 
of her illness. I hurried up the stairs of the 
building, and found the patient half supported 
by the janitor’s wife, perfectly unconscious, 
with relaxed muscles, death-like pallor, and 
every external evidence that life had deserted 
the slight, frail body. The face interested me 
immediately, and having assured myself that 
there was only a suspension of vitality, I used 
such simple restoratives as I had with me, 
Tearned the location of her boarding-house, 
which happened to be near my office, and had 
her conveyed thither immediately. To the 
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landlady’s frightened queries, I gave reassuring 
replies, and silenced all protest by the promise 
of becoming personally responsible for all ex- 
pense incurred, until the lady recovered ; was 
an old friend, as I had just accidentally dis- 
covered. Why I did this I cannot tell you, for 


when I returned to my office I was in a maze, | 


unable to explain some of my conduct to my- 
self even. There! you promised not to inter- 
rupt. Bide yet a little. Visiting the patient 
again a few hours after, I found her still un- 
conscious, and my best efforts availed only to 
stimulate the body to action. The poor bur- 
dened brain refused to resume its function. 
She continued to lie in a heavy stupor, relieved 
only by delirium. My interest grew with each 
visit, and the life became so dear that I could 
not resign it, but watched with intense, in- 
creasing anxiety in that little room, until the 
terrible pressure was relieved—the fever broke 
—and you opened your eyes and your lips in 
that first question. I had to hurry away to 
control my thankfulness. Until then I had 
not once analyzed my own feelings. Then 
came hours of charmed intercourse, revealing 
the stores of the mind which so long hung in 
the balance. Anew I was grateful to the kind 
Providence whos instrument I was permitted 
tou be. Then the proud little spirit chafed un- 
der its fancied burden of obligation, and I was 
forced to a new subterfuge to insure a little 
longer happiness. And now, oh, my child! 
you must know all—that I cannot give you up. 
I cannot go back to my lonely home this after- 
noon and feel that this bright dream is past. 
Margaret, will you trust your happiness to me? 
Will you not give me the right to shield you 
forever from the hard world to end your bitter 
struggle? Wait, my child, and think. I am 
no longer a young man, and I have a very 
wearing profession, whose anxieties you would 
share. Down deep in my heart is a holy spot 
forever dedicated to the gentle little being who 
for one short, happy year, shared my life, and 
then slept in her grave, with her baby on her 
breast. Since then I have lived alone, and 
meant always to do'so. But you have grown 
to be a part of my very life, and I cannot easily 
resign you.”’ 

‘*But, doctor,’’ I managed to falter, ‘‘ where 
did you know me before? and how have my 
parents served you?”’ 

‘‘T never saw your face, Margaret, until it 
appealed to me in dumb pallor that hot Sep- 
tember Monday, but in that face your parents 
have given me the greatest of earthly blessings, 
my child, if it will beam a happy ‘ Yes’ upon 
me now, and ever after bring its sunshine to 
my desolate home.’’ 

Ah! it seemed too bright a portion for me. 
In a glance I saw all his delicate generosity, 
and could the gift of my friendless, humble 
life cancel such a debt? That leafy lane was 
of a sudden full of bird music, and all the world 





seemed carrolling the joyous pean of my glad 
heart. 

Before Christmas I was in my lovely home, 
where every want was gratified, and might 
here end my story did I not wish to trace a few 
parallel pages in the histories of the girl friends 
who once more crossed my path. Soon after 
my marriage I met Lilian again, a blushing, 
dainty bride, but the demure, proud little wife 
of a young minister. Herbert Spaulding was 
travelling in the Tyrol, a pedestrian from 
Northern Germany, when they met. He had 
been studying in a quiet German dorp, among 
the mountains, and was full of mysticism and 
sentiment, a hero precisely fitted to romantic 
Lil’s taste. The result of two such spirits 
meeting amid the wild beauty of the Tyrolean 
Alps was inevitable, the sequel a wedding soon 
after their return to America. Of Clementine 
Maltby I could learn nothing, except that she 
was still abroad, and doubtless a queen in the 
salons of Parisian society. 

And now it was my turn to stand on the 
deck of an outward bound steamer, joyous in 
the anticipation of sight-seeing in the Old 
World, a trifle anxious over my grave, tender 
husband, who had wrested himself from his 
profession only when it seemed almost too 
late, and recreation was imperative for life 
itself. We jaunted leisurely through the Brit- 
ish Isles till his strength was assured, then a 
few delightful weeks in Paris, where I peered 
into every carriage on the boulevards, or in the 
Bois de Boulogne, hoping to see Clem’s bril- 
liant face, but always in vain. Then a flying 
trip through Germany and over the Alps, un- 
til we came to wonderful, longed-for Rome, 
‘bella Roma.”’ This was a resting place, and 
we wandered about as careless and happy as 
children, through palaces and ruins, museums 
and studios ; even-the wierd mysteries of the 
catacombs were fully explored. Once a hag- 
gard contadina, crouching in the darkness 
with a child in her arms, as she sat on the 
stone steps of a museum, startled me with a 
resemblance to soine forgotten face, but it was 
too vague for more than a passing thought. 

We had been two months in Rome, when 
one night the bell at our apartment was rung 
timidly, and the doctor was summoned to the 
door. A poor Roman peasant asked in his 
native tongue if the English doctor lived here. 
With compassion for my husband’s somewhat 
limited vocabulary of Italian, I lifted the 
heavy portiéra and stepped to his side as trans- 
lator. 

The poor fellow was quite out of breath, and 
said he had been looking for an English doc- 
tor, and was finally directed to our apartments. 
Would the Signora I]lustrissimo come quickly, 
for charity’s sake, to a dying woman. She 
was English and very poor, and had begged 
him to find a doctor from her own country, if 
possible. He pitied her very much, and had 
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tried to be a kind neighbor—but would the 
good doctor be so kind to make haste? He 
could not help her body, it was too late for 
that now; but something was on her mind. 
He gave an address close by, but said he would 
conduct the good gentleman himself. 

‘*Ah, padrona mia, she is so very unhappy! 
Such sad eyes, they have driven me fast; but 
she will not have our priest,’’ and he shook his 
head dubiously at me, seeming to mutter a 
prayer 

Ido not know what impelled me, but I en- 
treated the doctor to take me with him. He 
refused, fearing some contagious disease; but 
I finally prevailed, and hurrying on a wrap, 
was soon hastening through the narrow, dark 
streets on his arm, following our conductor 
rather by sound than sight, down broken stone 
steps to a still darker, narrower alley-way, 
that straggled along in circuitous fashion. 
Presently the guide dove into a black gulf 
which proved a huge doorway, on through the 
dark stone passage toalowentrance. Hastily 
entering the small room, it seemed almost bril- 
liant by contrast, though the bit of candle was 
guttering in its socket. On a low pallet lay 
the object of poor Giovanni's compassion. Two 
beautiful children were near the bed, the 
youngest sleeping on the coverlet, while a kind 
looking woman, evidently Giovanni’s wife, was 
crouching by the head of the invalid, rocking 
from side to side in distress and pity. My eyes 
becoming accustomed to the light, I looked at 
the wan, upturned face on the pillow, then 
started back (for it was the contradina of the 
museum steps) with an exclamation which 
caused the woman to open hereyes. I stepped 
forward to speak with her, when she gave a 
low, glad ery. 


‘Margaret! dear Madge Kenneth! can it be, | 


or am I delirious?’’ Then she shrank away in 
painful embarrassment, as I knelt by her side, 
clasping the cold, nerveless hands in mine. 

Oh! could this pallid, wasted being, in squalor 
and anguish, friendless and alone, indeed be 
the aforetime beautiful Clementine Maltby? 
Ilad I found her at last, thus forsaken, on a 
straw pallet, in place of the dainty cushions of 
a magnificent equipage on the Champs Elyseés? 
My heart beat fast—too fast for words. I could 
only sign to my husband to restore her to con- 
sciousness, which she seemed to have lost. 
When he placed the restorative to her lips, 
however, she turned her face toward me again, 
and lifting her wasted hand, motioned it away. 

‘‘Nay, doctor, I need nothing now but a hu- 
man heart to rest on; thank God this has been 
granted at last. The battle is almost over. My 
faith was dead, and I never hoped to see again 
the face of one I loved; but God has mercy 
still, one last boon is granted—that my poor 
babes are not left on the mercy of strangers.”’ 
Her breath failed, and with a low moan of an- 
guish, she strove to rise in the pallet. 




















The doctor gently insisted now on her swal- 
lowing the draught, which, being a powerful 
cordial, lent her strength once more. Witha 
momentary flash which recalled my dear oid 
Clem of schooldays, she answered my impor- 
tunate questions. 

‘* Madge, it isa sad, wicked story of woman’s 
trust and man’s deceit. Do not shrink, child, 
no shame belongs to me beyond the dishonor 
of being irrevocably bound to a traitor, one 
who is recreant to every tie of honor, every 
vow and pledge. For myself, I can die, and 
in death forget ; but these innocent little ones, 
they must live, and oh, who will shield their 
tender lives from want and woe, from sin and 
oppressions? Who will teach them to live 
aright? This is the bitterness of death!’ 

With a heart throbbing with thankfulness 
that the Lord had brought us here, I drew her 
cold, slender fingers to my heart, and looking 
full in my husband’s eyes, said :— 

“Dear Clem, the only need of my life which 
is not filled, is the yearning for the love of little 
children. God has given me a noble husband, 
a lovely home, abundant means; but no voice 
yet says ‘mother.’ The hand that showered 
these gifts upon me has led me hither, and 
these little ones shall henceforth be my tender 
care. As my own they shall have faithful 
watch and ward from this hour, until, with 
God’s help, I render them back to you beyond 
the pearly gates. Will you trust me, trust us?’’ 
for the doctor, with his kind eyes full of light 
and love, knelt beside me, and before she could 
reply, added :— 

‘With all my heart, dear madam, I repeat 
Margaret’s pledge, and will ratify to the full, 
so long as my life is spared.” 

The poor wan lips moved faintly, but no 
sound came thence, the eyelids drooped, the 
face took on an added pallor, the hands re- 
laxed—she was unconscious. The sudden re- 
lief from a long, fearful tension of soul and 
spirit was too much. 

A long time the doctor worked over the poor 
worn body, before her eyes again unclosed and 
became eloquent of her gratitude. When her 
strength came back a little, aided by the in- 
vigorating cordial, she told us briefly and with 
much pain the sad story of the past. 

Guilio di Castri was a man of magnificent 
physique, fine culture, and esthetic tastes; a 
brilliant man of the world who, by his eccen- 
tricities and genius, dazzled Parisian society. 
The charm of mystery encircled him, for no 
one knew whence he came or who he was, nor, 
indeed, how fairly he was entitled to the coro- 
net which graced his card. He seemed to have 
means, and was welcomed in the best salons, 
where his wit, his charming voice, and princely 
bearing, passed current without further in- 
dorsement. A bit of clever modelling here, a 
genre sketch there, as souvenirs from his dainty 
atelier, made him a charming guest to his host- 
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esses ; and when Clementine Maltby met him, | why not seek them?” “Never! If I starve, 


it was as the idol of the day. His passionate 
Southern nature was fired immediately by her 
beauty, and he took no pains to conceal the 
fact that he was madly in love from the hour 
that his eyes first rested on her magnificent 
form and perfect face. The most intense idola- 
try was lavished upon her, and as she told me 
of this time, I could see the old spell over her, 
as memory once more placed him at her feet. 
With all the generous fervor of her nature 


she returned his love, deaf to the remonstrances | 





of friends who counselled caution till she could | 


learn something of his antecedents. 
was enough that Guilio had explained to her, 
it was no concern of the world’s, and she was 
satisfied.’’ 

Di Castri assured her with a lofty yet ingen- 
uous air, that he was an Italian exile of noble 
family waiting only for a change of dynasty to 
resume his rights; and she, a second Pauline, 


believed in his ‘‘castle by Lake Como,” and | 


Nay, ‘‘it | 
| served her in her last extremity. 


herself mistress of ‘‘those marble halls,” and | 


forever happy in the sunlight of those dark, 
lustrous eyes. Her father was obdurate, how- 
ever, unwilling to relinquish his darling child 
to the brilliant foreigner, and determined to 
thoroughly sift his claims. For this purpose 
he resolved upon a tour through Italy, had 
made every preparation to start, secured pass- 
ports and a good courier, and was on the eve 
of departure, when a sudden violent illness 
attacked him, and with the waning of a few 
hours only, poor Clem found herself an orphan. 
In the first hours of grief and terror di Castri 
proved himself an invaluable friend, thus forg- 
ing the last chain of love securely about his 
willing captive. Clem, refusing all invitations 
to return to the States with friends, placed her- 
self under the protection of friends in Paris 
only until her father’s estate (of which by his 
will she became sole legatee) could be settled, 
and then, without further question, became 
the wife of Guilio di Castri. For two years 
she was happy, two years of reckless expendi- 
ture in travel and princely living. Her hus- 
band was still a fond lover, and she reigned a 
belle. Thus might it have been still had her 
fortune been limitless; but as bank checks 
came to be dishonored, di Castri grew cold, 
cruel, neglectful. A short time they kept up 
appearances, and at this time she learned how 
thorough an adventurer her husband was. Fi- 
nally the mask was thrown off altogether. 
Living by his wits, and flitting from place to 
place as his credit was exhausted, he finally 
brought poor, faded Clem, with her two young 
children, to wretched apartments in Rome. 
Here, after a few spasmodic attempts at model- 
ling, and with his pencil, he at last demanded 
that she should “turn her face to account, and 
earn her bread as a model.”’ In honor and 
disgust she bitterly refused, and replied to his 


oft-repeated taunts, ‘‘she had rich friends ; | 





never shall those who predicted it, know the 
depth of my misery and shame. I ask nothing 
myself. For our children, I demand your sup- 
port!’ 

With a blow and an oath he hurled her from 
him and rushed from the room. This had 
occurred some months previous. He never 
returned, and she struggled on, selling each 
little possession for bare subsistence, literally 
starving herself to feed her children. A family 
of poor peasant neighbors befriended her, and 
when at last nature could sustain the struggle 
no longer, and she laid down to die, they still 
She had 
sent Giovanni to find an English physician— 
not to beg professional service, but in the hope 
of sending her children, in the holy name of 
charity, to those on whom she still had claim. 


Removed to a pleasant apartment in our own 
suite, this poor waif of fortune lingered fora 
few peaceful weeks—long enough to see her 


| beautiful children happy, and to enjoy once 


more a home atmosphere with its sunshine of 
love. She did not wish to meet again the un- 
principled adventurer who had blighted her 
life by his reckless extravagance and cruelty. 
Utterly at peace with the world, she forgave 
even him, and sank to rest as a weary child. 

Sitting on the deck of the homeward bound 
steamer a fortnight later, with that peace still 
hallowing my thoughts, I looked with loving 
pride on our two lovely children as they played 
with their Italian nurse in a sheltered nook 
by the smokestack, each with the royal heri- 
tage of beauty, yet differing as types of the 
sexes—Guilio proud, leonine, noble ; Maddelina 
lithe and graceful as a gypsy, her soft, lustrous 
eyes full of Southern fervor; her wreath of 
dark curls rippling about her tiny dimpled 
shoulders, and the rich color flushing her soft 
round cheek. Glancing through a file of 
American papers which had just been left us 
by a passing steamer, a paragraph among the 
‘Personals’ caught my eye :— 

“Rev. Herbert Spaulding and his charming 
wife sail on the 10th for the Sandwich Islands, 
first to Hawaii; whence, after some months 
study, they go to a missionary station on one 
of the smaller islands.’’ 

Strange kaleidoscope of life! What marvel- 
lous changes since those first bright hues at 
which we peeped with school -girl eyes! Each 
year’s revolution altering the arrangement so 
entirely, the same combination never return- 
ing. My view, which opened with so sombre 
a tinge, was now all roseate ; Lil—“‘airy, fairy 
Lilian’’—no longer floating on Venetian la- 
goons, a careless little sybarite, had taken her 
place in the busiest part of a workaday world, 
and Clem—poor, dear Clem !—nay, no longer 
poor, for has she not the full effulgence of 
Heaven? 
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“‘THAaT I live peacefully is all that I can say 
to youof myself, and vigorously, and healthily, 
and industriously, for I have no woman in my 
head.”’ 

Thus wrote Max Muhler to his friend Will 
Hurston, in the words of Goethe in a letter to 
his early love, Kiithchen. As he sealed the 
envelope, Miss Gunthrie passed through the 
room. Her straw hat was pushed back from 
her dark brow. Her lace shawl fell gracefully 
from her shoulders and she had a roll of mu- 
sie in her hand. 

She had evidently just entered the house, 
and come to the drawing-room for the purpose 
of trying some new music, in case she found 
the apartment unoccupied. Such was his very 
probable premise, since she had turned ab- 
ruptly and left the room the moment she dis- 
covered him. He wondered if that girl liked 
to teach, and if it was necessary. It hardly 
seemed possible, for her toilet was always of 
quiet elegance, and Madam Lagrange’s house 
was universally known to be a very high priced 
one, taking in that sort of lazy moneyed aris- 
tocracy who spend three seasons of the year in 
a fashionable city boarding house, and the 
fourth at watering places. Then, too, she 
must have a fine apartment, for it was directly 
next to his, and the windows were handsomely 
draped, as he had noticed from the street. 
That room in itself must cost the girl a pretty 
sum. Of course she could not be dependent 
on her own resources. She probably took a 
few pupils for pin money. 

Here was this cool, nonchalant Max Muhler 
lazily leaning back in a sleepy hollow, and 
speculating on the ways and means of this 
handsome music teacher, with those words of 
Goethe’s fresh from his pen. So much for hu- 
man consistency ! 

But one word of this man. 





Nine years ago, | 


in coming of age, he had inherited a large | 


property. 


The same year that gave him a} 


right over his property made him a college 
graduate, thus giving him a right over his | 


time. He determined to devote both said 
wealth and said time to the pursuit of pleasure. 
For five years he and this Will Hurston had 
travelled, following every clue that seemed to 
lead to enjoyment. 
their motto; ‘‘ Live while you live, for to-mor- 
row you die,’’ their religion. At the end of 
those five years, coming back to their native 
land, they parted. From that time their paths 


diverged. One married and settled, the other | 


settled without marrying: hence the different 
results. The former, through the influence of 


a true, noble wife, had learned to take an ear- | 


“Living for fun,” was | 





nest view of life, seeing all its great and pure | 
possibilities, and regarding woman as the sym- | 
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bol of all that is beautiful and holy. The 
other became a distrustful cynic. He utterly 
doubted woman, scarce trusted man, and, in 
fact, did not even believe in himself, so incon- 
sistent and unreliable had he found that same 
self to be, since each day of his life seemed a 
direct contradiction of every preceding day. 
He had no religious belief; he ‘‘denied every- 
thing, and insisted upon proof.’’ That there 
was a creative power, he did not question, but 
was wont to say that this power spent itself in 
that one act—creation, since it cast its creatures 
adrift, to take care of themselves, as the mother 
leaves her foundling on the most convenient 
doorstep. Woman he termed synonymous 
with frivolity, and considered their sole aim to 
dress, and flirt, and marry. Even the most 
talented consecrated her ability to this same 
end. So for the past three years he had fore- 
sworn society, and devoted his energies to his 
long-neglected profession. He had not even 
heard from his former friend for years, until a 
few days previous to the opening of our story, 
when he had received a letter, a scrap from 
whose answer we have transcribed. 

A half an hour later, when the gong was 
sounded for dinner, Max Muhler was still in 
the sleepy hollow. He had been lost in a 
reverie, living over the past, when Will and he 
were bosom friends, and contrasting the glow- 
ing picture of present happiness with home, 
and wife, and children, with his own aimless 
existence. As the gong sounded, he looked 
incredulously at his watch, then went up to 
his room. Just as he reached his @oor, Miss 
Gunthrie passed him, with her widowed aunt, 
the sad little old lady who shared her room, 
leaning on herarm. He stood with his key in 
the lock, until they had passed down stairs. 
It was the first time he had turned to look 
after a woman for at least three years. 

Miss Gunthrie looked unusually handsome 
in a white grenadine, with a jet cross diamond 
studded at her throat. He fell to speculating 
again as to her possible manner of living, as 
he entered his room. Probably the old lady 
was wealthy, and the girl’s teaching was a 
whim. She may have imbibed the spirit of the 
age, and considered it grand and heroic to 
have a sphere. 

He was still thinking of her when he entered 
the dining-room, and found his place next to 
hers at the table, the gentleman who had sat 
between them having left for Saratoga. 

She seemed by nature reserved, almost reti- 
cent. He had boarded in the house six months. 
She and the sad little old lady had been there 
he did not know how long before him, yet her 
acquaintance with every one, as well as with 
himself, seemed limited to the mere conven- 
tionalities that etiquette demanded. Madam 
Lagrange was the only one who appeared at 
all acquainted with them. The fussy Ameri- 
eanized French woman regarded them with 
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especial favor. Max Muhler had passed her a 
number of times as she was seeking admittance 
at Miss Gunthrie’s door. 

That evening as he sat down to dinner, Miss 
Gunthrie acknowledged his immediate neigh- 
borhood by a frank smile and some trivial re- 
mark about ‘‘all the world going a-pleasuring,”’ 
then gave all her attention to her aunt. 

Max Mubhiler ate his dinner in silence, quite ig- 
noring all efforts for conversation made by the 
talkative doctor Opposite, who had been in the 
habit of depending on this one who had gone 
a-pleasuring, and had naturally fallen back on 
the man who had his place. The doctor was 
wont to freely discuss the political, moral, and 
physical issues of the hour. Max Muhler was 
mentally occupied with a more difficult theme, 
namely, analyzing a smile into its deponent 
parts—its frankness, its infinite suggestiveness, 
its touch of sadness at that word pleasuring, 
and its rare, nameless charm, of which none 
of these bore any part. 

Iie became possessed with a desire to see it 
again, and fell to wondering “if the conceited 
puppy whose place he was ying had often 
been favored withy "Suddenly those 
words of Goethe’s that He had just written to 
Will Hurston presented themselves—‘‘for I 
have no woman in my head.”’ He followed it 
with an answer, accompanied by a quick, 
cynical sneer at the equivocation, ‘‘It is nota 
woman, but a smile.’’ He never waited for 
dessert, so now with this thought he abruptly 
left the table. Miss Gunthrie did not eat des- 
sert either. He had been accustomed to see 
her pacing up and down the hall, waiting for 
her aunt to finish. 

A man, especially an unmarried man, at 
thirty, always has his habits. One of Max 
Muhler’s was to sit on the balcony after dinner 
and read the evening paper. Until to-night he 
had given no heed to Miss Gunthrie’s walking ; 
it had been a part of the daily routine. But 
now he was fully conscious every time her light 
footstep neared the door. 

Presently a flower girl came up che steps 
selling bouquets. That was another of his 
habits, buying a bonquet just at this hour. 
The flower girl had discovered this, and was 
always punctual. To-night he selected a 
larger one than usual, made up of tuber-roses 
and heliotropes. When the girl had left, he 
sat idling a moment, then with an odd smile 
at himself stepped to the front door. 

Miss Gunthrie had but just turned to repace 
the hall. Max Muhler stood watching her. 
Her carriage, the poise of her head, the very 
sweep of her white dress, were characteristic— 
strength, decision, and gracecombined. When 
she turned, she saw him, but still advanced as 
she had done each time. She might have turned 
aside and entered the drawing-room from af- 


fectation, or a fear lest this very eligible gen- | 





enough, this Max Muhler, who had scarcely 
looked at a woman for three years, had begun 
to study the handsome music teacher. Had 
she turned, she would have disappointed him. 
Having no such intention, she never thought 
of being suspected, so came quite to the door. 
As she did so, he presented the flowers, say- 
ing :— 

“These are in a certain sort a suggestion of 
whence they came.’ 

She thanked him, with that rare smile again. 
This time it held still another quality—a sud- 
den surprised delight ; part at the flowers, part 
at the kindness. 

It was desire to see the smile that had 
prompted the act. Max Muhler generally got 
what he wanted. 

“You have not been out of town this sea- 
son?’ he said, by way of leading to a conver- 
sation. 

‘“‘No, it was quite impossible.’”” The tone 
told that before that decision of impossibility 
had been arrived at, there had been a hard 
struggle. 

Some of her music scholars had probably re- 
mained in the city, and her foolish whim had 
made her think she must stay too. He had 
taken several rests, of a week at a time, down 
at Long Branch. It was selfish in her to keep 
the old lady, her aunt, in the city all the long 
hot summer, just to gratify her caprice, he 
thought, glad to find something to cavil at. 
No beauty would survive close confinement 
and no pleasuring. Max Muhler, with all his 
distrust of woman, had a keen love fora beau- 
tiful face. He was wont to say, sneeringly, 
that it was woman’s best gift. Now he fell to 
wondering how Miss Gunthrie would look on 
the bluffs at Long Branch, with a sea wind 
fluttering her graceful robes, and blowing 
fresh in her handsome face. It was this won- 
dering, together with a certain contempt for 
her supposed selfishness, that prompted his 
discourteous remark. 

“Tf you would not go away for your own 
sake, you should have done so for your 
aunt’s.”’ 

The color rushed to her very brow, then died 
out, leaving her very pale. The flush had 
been in answer to his tone, the pallor for a 
sudden fear. 

‘*You think she is not looking strong? that 


| she is ill?” 


He took a selfish delight in watching her 
varying expression, and was about to try it 
further when the old lady stepped from the 
dining-room into the hall. She left him in- 
stantly with a little bow, and went to meet 
her. He watched her draw her hand through 
her arm, and lead her toward the stairs ; then 
went back to his seat on the balcony and his 
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He did not read, however. The steady cur- 


tleman should think she sought him. Oddly | rent of his thoughts and the quiet monotony 
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of his life had been disturbed that day by his 
letter from Will Hurston and the handsome 
music teacher. He was watching the passers- 
by; the gay, elegant equipages rolling home 
from the park; and the slow plodding of this 
world’s foot passengers on the pavement. 
The stream of life flows sluggishly of a Sep- 
tember night in the great city. After a while 
the sound of voices in the drawing-room win- 
dow, directly outside of which he sat, mingled 
with the sounds upon the pavement. It was 
Madam Lagrange talking to one of her new 
boarders. He recognized the voices. It had 
grown quite dark. Over Madison Square the 
bright stars were shining, and a pleasant 
breeze was rustling the trees in the little park. 
He had fallen into a sort of reverie, of which 
the voices were a part. Suddenly the half- 
dreamy monotone—for such it had grown to 
him—was broken by a name—Miss Gunthrie. 
The words that followed came so quickly and 
so distinctly, he heard them ere he was con- 
scious of listening. 

‘“*A music teacher! is it possible? 
tainly not from necessity ?”’ 

‘Yes, she entirely supports herself and her 
aunt. They have nothing to depend on, save 
her efforts.”’ 

“Indeed! And she dues it so handsomely !’’ 

‘‘Well, you see she is a finished musician, 
and commands eighty dollars per quarter. 
All her time is occupied. Then she receives a 
large salary at Madam *s seminary for 
instructing the entire school for one hour a day 
in singing. And besides, she sings at St. 
for a salary of one thousand. You see she 
was highly educated. Her uncle took her 
when a baby, her parents being dead. I met 
them in Paris when she was two years old, and 
came to this country with them. That was 
twenty-four years ago.’’ (Madam Lagrange 
did not think it necessary to add the informa- 
tion that she had come over in capacity of 
nurse to this same Miss Gunthrie.) ‘‘ Her un- 
cle was one of the wealthiest men in Chicago. 
He died insolvent, however, about four years 
ago. They saved a few hundreds, and came 
here tome. I wanted to help them by giving 
them cheap board, but Miss Gunthrie is very 
proud, and would not have the slightest reduc- 
tion. She went right to work, and ability, you 
know, always commands its price.” 

‘She has unusual energy,’’ said the new 
boarder, and added, with woman’s usual man- 
ner of seeing out of a difficulty, ‘‘ What a pity 
it is she don’t marry! She is very handsome.” 

Madam Lagrange sighed a sigh of pleasure. 
Here was a chance to tell a love story, and if 
there was one thing above another madam 
loved, it was to recount the love affairs of her 
friends. 

** Ah, well! her aunt told me ail about that. 
She was betrothed, but when the crash came, 
with her usual pride she offered instantly to 
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release the gentleman. And do you think he 
was little enough to accept the release ?”’ 

“The scoundrel !’’ said Max Muhler, between 
his teeth. He did not seem to know he was 
listening. 

The loquacious landlady went on, only hav- 
ing waited for the new boarder’s exclamation 
of contempt. 

‘‘Her aunt told me, with tears, that she did 
not believe she would ever marry, it had so 
entirely destroyed her faith in man. Why she 
refused a very good offer only this last week. 
That is the reason the gentleman who has 
been sitting next to her at table left so suddenly 
for Saratoga.’’ 

“‘The presumptuous puppy!’’ growled Max 
Muhler, on the balcony; then rising abruptly, 
he took his hat from the hat-stand and went 
out into the park, with no visible object. An 
hour later, when he came back to the house, 
this thought was the result of his solitary cogi- 
tation: ‘‘ She has no faith in man, and never 
intends to marry; J have no faith in woman, 
and never intend to marry. Why cannot we 
two be friends ?’’ 

The next day when he came home to dinner, 
he reached the front door just as Miss Gunthrie 
and her aunt drove up in a pleasant open car- 
riage. The old lady’s face was brighter and 
happier than ever he had seen it, and she came 
up the steps without waiting for her niece’s 
assistance. Miss Gunthrie had stopped to pay 
the driver, and Max Muhler put his hand in 
his pocket and made a quick move as if to go 
down the steps; then, with an odd curve to 
his cynical lips, offered his arm to the old lady 
instead, and escorted her up stairs to her very 
door. It was pretty to see the look of gratified 
wonderment on the wrinkled face at this little 
act. On his way down, he met Miss Gunthrie. 
She thanked him, with a slight flush on her 
dark cheeks, adding quickly, ‘“‘I think she 
looks better already. Don’t you?’’ 

His unbelieving face was very much in ear- 
nest. She would hardly have known this Max 
Muhler for ‘“‘the cynical boarder,” as she had 
been wont mentally to term him, just as we all 
have characteristic appellations for every one 
who comes into our life, whether we feel any 
interest in them or not. He put his hand on 
her shoulder to detain her, then said :— 

‘*Miss Gunthrie, will you come down on the 
baleony a few moments? I want to talk with 
you.”’ 

She went at once, with just a savor of sur- 
prise in her manner. When there, he placeda 
chair for her, and then stood beside her, his 
hand resting on the back of said chair, thus by 
his proximity causing her to look up as he 
talked. You would never have suspected that 
he thought the dark, upturned face handsome. 
There was not the slightest admiration palpa- 
ble in his tone ; it was as frank as if he had 
been her brother. 
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“Miss Gunthrie, yesterday I misjudged you, 
and wronged you. Will you accept my apolo- 
gy?” 

She did so, honestly acknowledging thereby 
that she knew he owed her such an apology. 
He looked pleased, and for a moment was 
silent, then said :— 

“Until last night I always supposed you 
wealthy, and thought you taught merely from 
a whim; now I know your whole history.”” A 
proud color flushed her cheeks, yet she did not 
seem angry, nor yet curious as to how he had 
learned it. She simply accepted the fact as he 
gave it. ‘*Miss Gunthrie, I admire you more 
than any woman I ever met. I almost believe 
in you,”’ he said. The color did not deepen in 
the least at that, though she looked pleased. 
He went on: “Turp about is but fair play. If 
it will not bore you unendurably, I will tell 
you about myself,” and he gave her a brief 
sketch of his life, with his hand still on the 
back of her chair. 

Just as he had finished, the gong sounded. 
She arose hastily, thanking him with a look of 
pleasure for his unsought confidence. Again 
he put his hand detainingly on her sboulder. 

‘*Miss Gunthrie, you have of late said that 
you never intend to marry?” 

She nodded assent. 

“And I have said the same.’’ She stood 








coolly, quietly listening. ‘‘ Miss Gunthrie, are | 


you willing to help me test the truth of a Pla- 
tonic friendship ?’’ 

The voice that replied was half-amused, but 
wholly frank. ‘I am.” And they shcok 
hands over it, then went into the house. 


A few moments after, Madam Lagrange and | 


her table full of fashionable boarders opened 
their eyes as wide as was consistent with good 
manners, as Max Muhler, the generally ac- 
knowledged woman-avoider, courteously es- 
corted Miss Gunthrie’s aunt to the dinner table. 
Miss Gunthrie was late; so late, in fact, that 
she had not finished her dinner until her aunt 
was through her dessert. So she went imine- 
diately to her room with the old lady. 

About nine o'clock there was a knock at her 
door. She opened it, and a servant handed 
her a note. She read it with an expression 
half amused, half pleased. This ‘cynical 
boarder”’ was certainly a new phase of life. 

‘* There is a pleasant air on the balcony. 

“Max MUHLER.”’ 

Simply that. Her. aunt had retired. She 
threw a scarf about her shoulders and went 
down. He was standing in the front door, 
evidently waiting for her. When she joined 
him, he led the way on to the balcony. There 
were a number there enjoying the cool evening 
breeze. He walked quite past them to the fur- 
ther end of the balcony, where, a trifle removed 
from the others, were two vacant chairs. He 
offered her one, then sat down directly oppo- 
site to her. 








They talked for full two hours. They had 
visited the same places in the Old World, and 
had read the same books, and as Max Muhler 
said, with an odd bit of a smile, that though 
they had not known it, their lives and their 
thoughts had been running in the same chan- 
nel for years. She was an earnest, original, 
intelligent talker, and where they differed, 
sustained her arguments with force and ability. 
In conversation her handsome face was a study, 
a sort of perpetual surprise in its many expres-— 
sions. It changed with every feeling. Max 
Muhler watched it with a new fascination. 
The light from the drawing-room streaming 
out upon her, brought her into full relief. As 
she talked her hands lay clasped in her lap. 
He had his usual bouquet fastened in his but- 
tonhole. Once when she was speaking ear- 
nestly, he took it out and quietly laid it on the 
clasped hands. She broke quite off from what 
she was saying to thank him, her whole face 
flashing with that rare smile again. She was 
the first on the balcony to make the move to 
go into the house. When she had arisen, he 
said, in his odd, abrupt way :— 

‘‘ Miss Gunthrie, we are all creatures of habit. 
Can you not make it a habit to come here every 
evening without being sent for?’’ 

She agreed to do so, with a light, merry 
laugh, and left him, with her smile, and her 
voice, and her presence haunting him long 
after she had gone. He was the very last 
to goin. The house was perfectly still. The 
lights were all out, save a dim one in the hall 
left for him. He closed the door, and drew 
out his watch. It was one o’clock. There 
was an odd curve to his proud lips. ‘For I 
have no woman in my head.’”’ The words 
flashed across his mind as clearly, as sarcasti- 
cally as if from the lips of some avenging imp. 
He met them in a cool, speculative way, 
“Merely a Platonic friendship,’ and extin- 
guishing the light, went up stairs. 


After that a fall, a winter, and a spring went 
by, and again it was summer. In these many 
months they had termed themselves Damon 
and Pythias, and David and Jonathan. They 
had found infinite companionship and variety 
in each other’s intellect, and each strong, self- 
sustained nature had experienced a sort of 
pleasurable excitement in coming in contact 
with the other. He, as at first, called her Miss 
Gunthrie ; she, with characteristic frankness, 
always spoke his name as he had written it 
that night when he sent his first note—Max 
Muhler. These very appellations were sym- 
bolical of the friendliness of their relation, and 
the entire seclusion of any stronger sentiment, 
for if a woman loves, that love instantly cre- 
ates a certain reticence or shyness that quite 
forbids repeating the Christian name of the 
man she loves; and when a man becomes sub- 
ject to the same overpowering passion, his 
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first impulse is to drop the conventional Miss, 
and make the given name, in its very utter- 
ance, a sort of perpetual revelation of that 
love. 

In the very beginning they had each known 
the other’s history, hence all chance for mis- 
understandings had been done away with. In 
the true Platonic spirit they had honestly ac- 
knowledged to liking each other, and there 
had been a wonderful charm in the very ac- 
knowledgment. For almost a year they had 
spent every evening together. They had read 
the same books; all their pleasures had been 
in common. After that first ride, Miss Gun- 
thrie never had the opportunity of taking her 
aunt another. Max Muhler owned his own 
turnout, and it came to the door for the old 
lady every pleasant morning. That was the 
only point that ever brought them near a rup- 
ture, for Miss Gunthrie was very proud, as we 
have said. Max Muhler carried the day, as he 
had been used to doing from his boyhood. 
She never went alone on these drives; thus 
her aunt, by his request, always took some of 
the children of the house along with her for 
company. The rides and the companionship 
of the little folks brought up the old lady’s 
health, since there is nothing more deleterious 
to the health than solitude, and she was forced 
to be much alone, Miss Gunthrie’s time being 
80 wholly occupied. 

Once after that they had been near a quarrel, 
when she persistently declined his escort to 
church of a Saturday night, when she went to 
practise. He had asked her reason, his proud 
lips curling, and she had given it with her 
usual frankness :— 

‘*To have our friendship lasting, Max Muhler, 
it must be beyond the reach of gossip.”’ 

He had sneered at it, and had only desisted 
when she had promised that in the future she 
would not come home alone, but would get the 
organist, a kindly old gentleman, to walk to 
the door with her. She had proved her wo- 
man’s wisdom by the act, for at first the board- 
ers wondered, and whispered, and predicted ; 
but their friendship was so frank and open, 
their companionship so entirely in the presence 
of others, that they had long since given it up, 
and accepted the position as presented. 

Over this Max Muhler the woman’s influence 
was beginning to tell. He had always been 
generous and open-handed, but now fresh ob- 
jects of charity seemed constantly to present 
themselves. Where he had before passed with 
a glance, he now stopped to question and to 
help; and with this closer association with 
mankind, came a subtle and as yet scarce ac- 
knowledged faith in and pity -for them. 

The sneers grew less frequent, and his cyni- 
cism yielded to a geniality that was full of 
fascination. He grew to noticing the children, 
and through the children their mothers, and 
little by little learned that there is much that 
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is good, and true, and beautiful arrayed even 
in fashionable attire. So where before he had 
only drawn out fear and distrust by his own 
unbelief and sareastic reserve, he now became 
the chief favorite of the house. Men and wo- 
men honored him, and were fascinated by his 
society, and little children loved him. They 
had learned to know the proud, handsome 
Miss Gunthrie, too. She -had even consented 
to sing for them, and not an evening passed 
without them sitting for a portion of it, spell- 
bound by the wonderful powers of her beauti- 
ful voice. So the friendship of these two had 
converted the stiff formality of Madam La- 
grange’s drawing-room into the freedom and 
joyousness of a family circle. 

In all these months they had never once been 
parted. Now Max Muhler found it necessary 
to go West on business. It was a June even- 
ing when be told Miss Gunthrie. 

‘She should miss him, and be utterly lonely 
without him,” she had said, looking frankly 
into his eyes. 

*Heshould not be gone more than a month,”’ 
he replied, and felt the anticipated month a 
thing of indefinite length. 

She bade him good-by on the door-step the 
next day, and watched until he was out of 
sight, together with a number of the other 
boarders ; then went out to her lessons, with a 
strange, dull pain in her heart. 

They all missed him, and all talked of it, 
save Miss Gunthrie. That was odd, since she 
missed him more than any of the others. Of 
course they corresponded. They were very 
friendly letters, but they left each other witha 
sense of Jack after the reading. In this time 
Miss Gunthrie’s handsome face grew pale, and 
she seemed possessed with the demon work, 
for she left herself not one unoccupied mo- 
ment. 

Before the month had fully passed, he re- 
turned. She was not expecting him, so came 
on him suddenly in the drawing-room. There 
had been a sudden flush on his proud face. 
He had taken both her hands, and for an in- 
stant held them in a close, strong clasp ; then 
she had gone up to her room to take off her 
bonnet, for she had just come in, and there 
had been a strange, sharp pang in her heart. 
When a little later she came down to dinner, 
she wore the look of one who had had an in- 
ward struggle, and had been conquered. She 
was very pale, and her manner had a certain 
coldness in it. 

From that time, though as formerly together, 
there seemed an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween them. Miss Gunthrie’s handsome face 
became habitually pale, and her proud step 
had a certain weariness in it. The boarders 
said to each other, anxiously—for she had won 
a place in their hearts—‘‘that she was over- 
worked.”’ 

About Max Muhler’s cynical mouth were 
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new tense lines, and though he was as kindly | that month, and when he went, he did not go 


as ever, he was often silent and abstracted. | 


At length it became known that he was going 
to Europe, and was to sail in less than a month. 
It was in every mouth, and the house was full 
of regret. Miss Gunthrie alone said nothing. 

Early one afternoon she had come in from 
her last lesson for that day, for the most of 
her pupils were out of town. She met Max 
Muhler in the hall. He walked directly to her, 
and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

““My buggy will be at the door at four 
o'clock. You will ride with me.” It was a 
command, not a request. 

She bowed assent. ‘Then he went out upon 
the balcony, she up to her room. 

Prompt to the very moment he was at the 
door, and sent her word by a servant. She 
came instantly. He helped her in, scarce 
glancing at her. They rode in perfect silence. 
The horses seemed possessed with their mas- 
ter’s spirit, and went at desperate speed. He 
let them have full rein, only guiding them, 
They reached the park. He drove through the 
principal drives, then turning aside, sought a 
more secluded spot, where there was a rustic 
settee ; there he drew rein. 

‘*The horses are heated; we will let them 
rest,’’ he said, and sprang out, then aided her 
to alight. 

He led the horses out of the immediate way 
of passers-by, and tied them. She had sat 
down on the settee. She looked weary, more 
as if she had been walking than riding. He 
followed, and sat down beside her, then looked 
at her for the first time since they had started. 
Now his eyes seemed fascinated, as if power- 
less to remove themselves from her beautiful 
face. She was gazing persistently at the 
ground. 

“The last time I was going away, you said 
you should miss me; wow you say nothing!’ 
he exclaimed, in a sort of angry, hungry way. 
She was still silent. He went on in a low, 
desperate tone. ‘That time I came back in 
less than a month; this time I shall never re- 
turn.’”’ The quiet hands in her lap clasped 
each other; her very lips paled. Suddenly he 
bent forward, his face as pale as hers. ‘This 
is the last time I shall see you alone; I never 
could bear it again. You must kiss me.” 

He bowed his head, she raised hers, their 
lips met. 


One hour later they were still there, only the 
old Platonic theory lay shattered at their feet, 
and the proud Miss Gunthrie sat with both her 
hands in Max Muhler’s, her beautiful cheeks 
brightening as he talked. He was telling of 
his letter to Will Hurston that first day he had 
begun to notice her, and added, with a new, 
deep light in his eyes, “I can even yet say, 
with Goethe, ‘I have no woman in my head /’”’ 

Well, Max Muhler did go to Europe, but not 





alone. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXIX. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Uontinued.) 

In drawing isometrically, the pupil is re- 
commended in all cases to use the drawing- 
board and T square; he will find his opera- 
tions thereby much facilitated. Place the 
edge of the ruler on the edge of the T square, 
so that the lines drawn from f 4 will be at 
right angles to those drawn from 17; let the 
point of the ruler be towards the right hand, 
and along the edge draw left-hand isometrical 
lines 1, 2, 3, and 4.as may be required, and at 
the distances from each other deemed desira- 
ble; reverse the position of the ruler (the T 
square remaining unaltered), so that the point 
shall be towards the left hand; then along 
the edge draw right-hand isometrical lines 5, 
6, 7, etc. ; the intersections of these, if all are 
drawn at the same distances from each other, 
form isometrical squares, and by joining the 
points cubes may be formed. Thus, by join- 
ing the points g c, a b, and ed, a complete iso- 
metrical cube is formed; a@efg being the 
upper side, 4d ¢ g the left hand, and a b de 
the right (Fig. 74). Simple as this method is 


Fig. 74. 





of obtaining the direction of the isometrical 
lines, when compared with the mode pre- 
viously given of drawing circles for every ex- 
ample, it may be rendered more so by merely 
applying the hypothenuse of the ruler in such 
a way that the right and left hand lines may 
be drawn at once. Thus, in Fig. 75, which 
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Fig. 75. 


Fig. 76. 





¢ 
represents the combination of timbers in a 
single floor, a a being the rafters, and 6d the 
flooring-boards, the lines are at once obtain- 
able by using the ruler without forming cubes 
or isometrical squares. Thus, by placing the 
ruler so that the point may be towards the 
left hand, the right-hand isometrical lines 
representing the direction of the lines ¢ d, e f, 
and all those parallel thereto, are at once 


metrical lines, and are drawn on the edge, the 
point being towards the right hand. Base- 
lines, as cd, de, should first be drawn, from 
which to take measurements. 

The representation given in Fig. 77 is a com- 
bination of timbers called a ‘double flooring ;’’ 
@ a being the “‘binding joists,’’ bd the “ bridg- 
ing joists,’ andcc the ‘ceiling joists.”” The 
lines 11, and those parallel thereto, are left- 





Fig. 77. a 





drawn, the lengths being measured off in the 
usual way. Again, by reversing the position 
of the ruler, so that the point d shall be to- 
wards the right hand, the left-hand isometrical 
lines, representing the direction of the lines 
J g of the rafters, or line of direction of the 
flooring-boards } 5, are in the same way easily 
drawn: the perpendicular lines are put in by 
the usual methods. 

In Fig. 76 two beams are represented, a being 
fastened to d by a notch. Now, instead of 
forming a cube or isometrical square, the 
whole of the lines may be put in by the ruler: 
all the lines marked 1, and those parallel 
thereto, are right-hand isometrical lines, and 
are drawn along the edge of the ruler, where 
the point is towards the left hand ; the lines 2, 
and those parallel thereto, are left-hand iso- 
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| hand ones. 








hand isometrical lines, while 2 2 are right- 
In Fig. 78 the representation of 
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part of an iron girder is given; and in Fig. 79 
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Josephine. Ah, yes! very tiresome. And 


an elevation of a chimney-stack having three then my nerves are so unstrung from having 
chimney-vents. In both, the lines 11 are left- | to take the journey alone, and coming in con- 
hand, and 2 2 right-hand isometrical lines, and | tact with so many common people. One wo- 


all are put in by means of the ruler. 
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THE KRITSINGLES. 
BY MRS. N. S&S. RB. 
Characters. 











Mrs. NELSON. 

Mr. NELSON. 

FRED NELSON. 

CARRIE NELSON. 

Unc Le Trmoruy JonEs, brother to Mrs. NEL- 
BON. 

Aun? Betsey JONES. 

SARAH JANE JONES. 

JOSEPHINE ANNA MARIA KRITSINGLE, a 7ela- 
tive of the NELSONS. 

Mr. JuLtus ADOLPHUS FITSZOODLE, @ friend 
of JOSEPHINE. 

JESSIE MAYNARD, @ niece of Mrs. NELSON. 


ScenE I.—A drawing-room at Mr. NELSON'S. 
FRED NELSON and his sister discussing the 
merits and demerits of their cousins who are 
soon to visit them. 


Fred. Well, Carrie, I mus#say I am very 
anxious to see our Cousin Josephine. I have 
heard of our relatives, the Kritsingles, since I 
was so high, but I never expected to see them. 
And father thinks they never would have 
come here, had we not become the fortunate 
possessors of that fine estate of Kemp’s. 

Varrie. I think you will not be left in igno- 
rance of the family much longer, for they say 
that Josephine talks of nothing else but their 
family, and can give you the history of about 
seventeen generations. 

Fred. It takes Uncle Timothy to give the his- 
tory of that family, and especially of the visit 
he made them when he and Aunt Betsey went 
to New York to get Sarah Jane’s “settin’ out.” 

Carrie. O Fred! I do hope uncle and aunt 
won’t fail to come while she is here, for I can 
judge something of her character by her treat- 
mentof them. If she has good common sense, 
she will find that their rough exterior does not 
prevent them from being good, noble-hearted 
people. Ido hope Jessie will come, for I be- 
lieve she is worth more than all the Kritsingles, 
including the seventeen generations. 

Fred. Good for you, Carrie! I must say I am 
very much of the same opinion myself; but we 
are to be left in ignorance no longer, my dear 
sister (going to the window), for here they 
come. Whata beautiful creature ! (ironically) 
I say, Carrie, must I meet her with a kiss? 


Enter the two cousins, with Mr, and Mrs. NeEt- 





son. FRED and CARRIE give JESSIE an af- | 
| might as well say it. 


Sectionate greeting, and are introduced to their 

CousIN JOSEPHINE. 

Mrs. Nelson. You have had quite a tiresome 
journey, Josephine. 


man had the impudence to ask me if my name 
was not Jones. I wonder what our family, the 
Kritsingles, would think of that? 

Fred. (Ironically.) It must be very trying to 
one with so sensitive a nature as you must 
have, being a Kritsingle. 

Mr. Nelson. Well, Jessie, you look as though 
you had stood the journey remarkably well. I 
don’t see but that you look as fresh and rosy 
as when we saw you last. 

Jessie. Oh, yes, uncle! I had a delightful 
journey. And there has been so many pleas- 
ing incidents connected with it, it would take 
me a long time to tell you all that I saw and 
enjoyed. 

Carrie. Jessie always makes so many friends, 
and has such a delightful time, wherever she 
is. I wouldn’t be surprised if she had wor the 
hearts of half a dozen admiring swains since 
leaving home. 

Jessie. O Carrie! How absurd you are! 
Why you would give a stranger the impression 
that I was nothing but a heartless coquette. 

Josephine. I am just reminded that I had 
forgotten to tell you 1 expected a friend here 
to-morrow. Mr. Julius Adolphus Fitszoodle, 
a distant relative of our family, expected to 
accompany me here, but was unexpectedly 
called away just before I started. I received 
a dispatch at the depot that he would be here 
to-morrow. 

Mrs. Nelson. We shall certainly be most 
happy to welcome your friend, and will do all 
in our power to make his visit an agreeable 
one. 

Fred. I am delighted to think he is coming, 
for I know Cousin Josephine will feel more at 
home with one of her old friends. And as for 
Jessie, I hope she will substitute me for an old 
friend, and I wili bear the affliction with as 
good a grace as possible. 

Carrie. You saucy boy! 

Fred. (With a very knowing look.) I believe 
my Sister Carrie is provided for. 

Mrs. Nelson. Come, children, I think your 
cousins would like a little rest after their long 
journey.” Come, Josephine. Jessie may have 
her old room. 

Jessie. That is good, auntie. It suits me the 
best of any room in the house. 

[Heit JOSEPHINE and JEssIE, with Mr. and 
Mrs. NELSON. } 

Carrie. She is a Kritsingle. 

Fred. Isay—she is a fool. 

Carrie. O Fred! 

Fred. I know you think the same, and you 


[Curtain falis.] 
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ScenE I].—A kitchen in a country farm-house. 
UnNcLE TimorsyY sitting by the stove, eating an 
apple. AUNT BETSEY chopping mince-meat, 
occasionally giving the cradle a jog. 

Unele Timothy. Wall, Betsey, I guess we ’ll 
have to go down to John’s to-morrow and see 
the new comers. I know Jessie’ll be right 
glad to see us; but as for t’other one, I s’pose 
she ’d as soon not see her old uncle. Of course 
I don’t know much about the gal, but if she’s 
anything like her mother, she won’t care much 
about her poor relation. 

A. Betsey. I’ve seen the time when they 
wa’n’t any better off than anybody else. But, 
law ! to see ’em now, you'd think they ’d allers 
lived on the fat o’ the land. I never’ll forgit 
the visit we made ’em when you and I went 
down there to git Sarah Jane’s “‘ weddin’ fix- 
in’s;” an’ if I’d a-thought they ’d lived in sich 
a hifalutin style, I never ’d a-sot my foot inside 
that house. 

U. Timothy. I can’t say I’m sorry we went 
there, for it hain’t hurt us any, and it’s larned 
me some things bout human natur’ I never 
knowed afore. ’Pon the whole, Betsey, it 
*pears to me, you and I take as much comfort 
livin’ as almost anybody else; and if any one’d 
give me all the money I could pack away— 
providin’ I’d live the way James does—I’d 
say to’em, ‘‘Here, you may take back your 
money, and let me keep this old house.” 
’Cause, you see, I like the good old style of 
livin’ and the kind of friends that’! stick by a 
fellar when he’s in trouble. None o’ your 
hifalutins for me, that ’ll look down on a chap 
*cause he happens to have bad luck, and loses 
his money. 

A. Betsey. Now, between you and me, Timo- 
thy, I don’t believe James enjoys livin’ in the 
way he does, for I never saw him smile more ’n 
once or twice all the while we staid there. I 
know one night he came home with an awful 
headache, and looked as pale as a ghost, and 
he went to his room without any supper. I 
felt a leetle oneasy about him all the evening, 
so ’twixt eight and nine I thought I’d just step 
up to his room and see if he was a-feelin’ any 
better. So I went to his room, and there sot 
that man a-lookin’ as if he would faint any 
minute, and he was a-writin’ away as though 
his life depended on ’t. I says to him, ‘‘ Why, 
James, I thought I’d find you in bed; you’re 
sick enough to be there.’”’ Then I didn’t see 
Jane anywheré around, and I asked him where 
she was. He says, “I believe she has gone out 
with the girls to spend the evening.”’ ‘‘Gone 

out visitin’!’’ says I. Why, I tell you, Timo- 
thy, I could hardly b’lieve my senses when 
that man told me that his wife and both the 
gals had gone off and left him there alone. 
But I thought I wouldn’t say anything. I 
knew it wouldn’t help the matter any, so I 
told him I’d nuss him up, and I guessed he ’d 
feel better in the morning. 








U. Timothy. Wall, I do declare, I never 
thought Jane would do so bad as that. 


A. Betsey. No, norI neither. But that’s nei- 
ther here nor there. As I was sayin’, I thought 
I’d see what I could do for the poor man; so I 
went to my satchel and got some arc’angel, 
and went down stairs to put it on to steep. 
Then I asked the girl to give mea pail of water. 
So she gave me a pail, but told me I could 
get plenty of water up stairs. And I might 
a-knowed it if 1’d a-thought, for I remembered 
seein’ those long tubes comin’ out of the wall, 
that let the water out when you turned a screw. 
So I went up and had James soak his feet, and 
I gave him some are’angel, and got him into 
bed, and I never saw a man so thankful as he 
was. Why the tears came right into his eyes 
(taking her apron and wiping her eyes), and he 
said he hadn’t had such good nussin’ since his 
mother died. 

U. Timothy. (Pulling off @ boot.) That wo- 
man’) be the death of James yet. (Throws 
the boot on the floor, waking the baby.) 

A. Betsey. Now, Timothy, you’ve woke up 
this chilé, making sich a racket. I do wish 
you ’d larn to bea little more quiet. I wonder 
whar Sarah Jancis? I wish she’d come and 
take care of this child, for I’ve got to git this 
ere mince-meat fixed to-night, so I can make 
my pies the first thing in the morning. (Goes 
to the door and calls.) ‘‘Sarah Jane! Sarah 
Jane! this child’s woke up, and you must 
come and take care of him, ’eause I hain’t got 
no time to spare. If I go over to John’s to- 
morrow, I’ve got jest as much as I can do to- 
night, and I’ll have to fly around lively.” 
(SARAH J ANE comes and takes the baby, and sits 
down to rock him. UNCLE TIMOTHY gets some 
sced corn, and sits down to braid st.) 

U. Timothy. I like the looks of this corn first- 
rate. Jonathan Quackinbush gave it to me 
yesterday, and said he wanted me to try it the 
next time I planted. 

A. Betsey. That makes me think. I saw Mary 
Quackinbush, Jonathan’s youngest daughter, 
goin’ by when I was bringin’ in the eggs to- 
night. She stopped, and said she wanted to 
see me a minute. So I sot down the eggs, and 
went down to the fence. She says to me, 
‘Who do you think I saw comin’ home on the 
cars to-night?’’ I said I couldn't tell for the 
life o’ me. So she said there was a young wo- 
man sittin’ in the seat jest ahead o’ her, and 
she looked so much like Sarah Jane. She was 
pretty sure she must be some relation o’ hern. 
She thought she’d find ont, at any rate. So 
she went and asked her about it. But, law! 
she acted so “‘stuck up” like, she coulda’t find 
outanything about her. She watched her when 

she got off though, and saw John there with 
his carriage, and saw her git in. So she found 
out she was right about it. (UNcLE TIMoTHY 
goes to hang up his seed corn behind the stove, and 
knocks over a kettle of water sitting on the floor.) 
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What on airth, Timothy, have you done now? 
I do declare if he hain’t gone and knocked 
over that kettle of water, and I wanted to use 
it right away! 

U. Timothy. Wall, I guess there’s no great 
harm done. There’s plenty more in the cis- 
tern whar that come from. Won’t the cold 
water do jest as well? 

A. Betsey. No, the cold water won’t do jest 
as well. How d’ye s’pose I’m goin’ to make 
tea with cold water? 

U. Timothy. Make tea! I don’t know what 
you want to make tea for this time o’ night. 

A. Betsey. No, 1 s’pose you don’t; but I’ll 
tell you why. AsI was sayin’, Mary Quackin- 
bush saw our Niece Josephine on the cars, and 
she said she looked so delicate-like, she thought 
she must be sickly ; and when the cars stopped 
here, and Josephine got up to git off, she said 
she stooped over a little, as if shed got a cramp 
in her stomach ; so she watched her, and when 
she saw she kept bent over-like, she thought it 
couldn’t be a cramp to last so long, so she con- 
cluded she’d got hurt on the cars somehow or 
other. So I thought if she’d sprained her 
back, I’d steep some catnip to-night, and take 
it over to-morrow and bind it on, for I know 
it’ll cure a sprain quicker’n most anything 
else. 

Sarah Jane. Mother, I don’t believe I'd take 
the catnip over to Josephine, for perhaps she 
wouldn’t like it. And I’ve heard some of the 
girls say it was the fashion to walk a little 
bent over. 

A. Betsey. Goodness gracious, Sarah Jane! 
If I didn’t know you to be a gal with a good 
sound mind, I'd think you’d “clean gone 
crazy.”’ D’yes’pose I’m goin’ to b’lieve any 
such stuff and nonsense as that? 

U. Timothy. 1’d like to see a gal o’ mine 
‘cut up” such didoes as that. I’d bring ’em 
to their senses awful quick. 

A. Betsey. Do go out, Timothy, and bring 
me in some more water, for I’m goin’ to steep 
that catnip, and I’m goin’ to take it over to 
Josephine, for it won’t hurt her any to take 
some of it, and maybe it’ll do her a heap o’ 
good. 

(Curtain falls. } 


Scene III.—A sitting-room occupied by Mrs. 
NELSON, CARRIE, FRED, JESSIE, and JO- 
SEPHINE. 


Josephine. (Consulting her watch.) It’s nearly 
time for Mr. Fitszoodle to be here. I shall be 
delighted to see him. He is so agreeable, and 
so very refined in his manners. 

Fred. It will be very fortunate if he gets 
here to-day, for then he can attend the concert 
with us to-night. The only drawback on the 
occasion will be, that I shall be deprived the 
pleasure of having the company of my fair 
Cousin Josephine (glancing at JEssiE with a 
sly wink). 





Josephine. I shall be sorry to deprive you of 
the pleasure, but I suppose Mr. Fitszoodle will 
insist upon having my company, for the others 
will all be strangers to him, and then he always 
says we are so very congenial. Ah, here he 
comes! He never disappoints me. 

(Mr. FiTszooD.eE enters, and is introduced to 
the family.) 

Mrs. Nelson. Have you ever been in this part 
of the country before, Mr. Fitszoodle? 

Mr. Fits. No, madam. I visit the country 
but very little, as I never find it agreeable to 
my tastes; and then I find my health is more 
delicate when I leave the city. I suppose it is 
from the exposure one must necessarily meet 
with in the country. ° 

Josephine. I remember, Julius, a year ago, 
when you returned from a week’s visit in the 
country, how very thin and pale you looked. 

Mr. Fits. Ah, yes, my dear! I shall always 
attribute that to a sudden fright I had while 
there. I think I told you of it at the time, but 
perhaps you have forgotten it. I was unfortu- 
nately chased by two very audacigus animals 
which 1 think were cows. It was such a great 
shock to my sensibilities, you know. 

Jessie. (With a very mischievous, knowing 
look.) Why, Mr. Fitszoodle, how could those 
cows have been so ill-mannered? Now we 
have cows that will come and feed from my 
hand ; in fact, we have made quite a pet of one 
of them. 

Mr. Fits. (Turning to JosernHiNe.) Ahem! 
People of a higher nature cannot account for 
the tastes of a great many of their fellow crea- 
tures. 

Fred. (Sarcastically.) I think, Jessie, that 
our tastes are somewhat similar in regard to 
cows; but I must say, I never had a great 
fondness for calves (with a great emphasis on 
calves, and a knowing look at Mr. Fits). 


Enter Aunt Betsey and UNCLE TrMorny. 
They are welcomed by the family, and UNCLE 
TrmotHy is introduced to MR. FITszooDLeE. 
Aunt BETSEY in the meantime is making her- 
self acquainted with JOSEPHINE. 

Carrie. Uncle, this is Mr. Fitszoodle. 

U. Timothy. Mr. who? 

Carrie. Mr. Fitszoodle, uncle. 

U. Timothy. Mr. Fitz— ( Aside.) He looks 
as he might be troubled with fits. (Aloud.) I 
guess I don’t care about the whole 9’ yer name. 
I’ll call you Mr. Fits, and let t’other part go; 
it’ll do jest as well for me. (Steps wp to shake 
hands with him, and Mr. Firs steps back, look- 
ing extremely annoyed, but U. TIMOTHY gets hold 
of his hand and gives tt a hearty shake—the regu- 
lar old pump-handle style—saying, in the mean- 
time,) Seems to me I’ve seen you afore some- 
whar. 

Mr. Fits. I think, saar, I have never had 
that pleasure (seating himself). 

U. Timothy. Wall, I can’t say as there was 
much pleasure about it, but, after all, I’m 
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pretty sure I’ve seen you afore. (AuNT BET- 
SEY steps up to Mr. FITsz0oDLE, and makes a 
courtesy.) This is my wife, Betsey. 

A. Betsey. How do do? Hope to see you en- 
joyin’ good health. I s’pose you’ve come to 
visit the young folks here, and I guess you’ll 
have a good time. I guess my gals’ll come 
over to-morrow, for they hain’t goin’ to school 
now, and they’ve got plenty o’ time to run 
around visitin’. Cerinthy Ann, she’s first-rate 
company, and I guess you’ll like her. (AUNT 
BetsEyY goes to a table and takes off her bonnet, 
puts down her great parasol she has been holding, 
clutched tightly in a perpendicular position, goes 
and sits down by JOSEPHINE, and takes her knit- 
ting out of a huge work-bag, and commences to 
knit vigorously. U. Timoruy in the meantime 
ts talking with Mr. Firs. 

U. Timothy. I know jest whar I saw you 
now, and it’s jest as clear as if ’twas yester- 
day. It was about ten years ago when we 
went down to James’s, wa’n’t it, Betsey? 
(BETSEY nods assent.) Wall, you see, when I 
got there, and saw how they wore their Sun- 
day clo’s every day, it kinder put me all in the 
shade; so I thought I’d better “slick up” a 
little more, bein’ I was visitin’, and I told Bet- 
sey I guessed it wouldn’t break me. So 1 got 
me a bran new suit, and when I’d got it all 
on, it made my boots look pretty shabby. So, 
Betsey, says I, 1’m a-goin’ the whole figure ; 
and so I went around to a little shoe shop, and 
there was a fellar in thar a-peggin’ shoes, and 
as true as my name’s Timothy, you’re that 
man. (Mr. Fits winces at this, but soon recovers 
himself, and with extreme haughtiness, says :—) 

Mr. Hits. You insult me, saar. You insult 
me. No one can see any indications about me 
that I am a laboring man, saar. 

U. Timothy. No, I guess they can’t, unless 
they can see you’re laborin’ under a mistake. 
I’ll tell you what ’tis, young chap, it’s more 
disgrace for a man to be hangin’ around doin’ 
nothin’, but jest staring out of them ere eye- 
glasses, and livin’ on other folks’s arnings, 
than ’tis to be doin’ somethin’ to airn his own 
bread. There’s plenty to doin this world for 
everybody, and if they don’t want to work 
hard with their hands, let ’em use their brains, 
if they have any; but if they hain’t, why 
they ’ll have to go to peggin’ shoes, or some- 
thin’ of that sort, 1 s’pose. 

Josephine. Mr. Fitszoodie is a gentleman. 
He is a relative of our family, the Kritsingles. 

U. Timothy. Oh, the dickens he is, heigh! 
Wall, I s’pose that ’!l ticket him right through 
this world without any trouble. Some folks 
have the knack of livin’ on other folks’s repu- 
tations ; and if a fellar hain’t got any money, 
and wants to git in with the “upper crust,”’ all 
he’s got to do is to tell the fust stranger that 
comes along that his great-grandfather’s second | 
wife was fortieth cousin to the Bombosaldines, 
and that none of the family has ever been al- | 
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lowed to mix up with common people since the 
sixteenth generation. Why I s’pose the family 
of Joneses is one of the biggest families on 
airth, and if I had the time, I guess I could 
trace ’em way back to Moses. But goodness 
gracious! that wouldn’t get a fellar his bread 
and butter. Why, while I’s a-doin’ that, I 
might airn enough money to keep fifteen fami- 
lies from starvin’. I tell you, when I come to 
die, I want the satisfaction of knowin’ I’ve 
been good for somethin’, instead of bein’ iike 
some tarnal musketo that’s good for nothin’ 
but to pester folks almost to death. (Mr. Fits 
is disgusted, and turns his back on U. Trmorny, 
and commences talking to JOSEPHINE. Dut U. 
Trmotsy isn’t to be baffled in that manner, 80 he 
goes around and takes a chair facing Mn. Fs.) 
Seems to me you ’ve got rather a queer name. 
I guess I never heard it but once afore, and I 
jest remember whar ’twas. 1 read in the news- 
paper about a year ago ofa fellar stealin’ ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds, and his 
name was jest the same as your’n. The family 
lived in a little place near your city. I’ve for- 
gotten their name now, but then that’s no 
matter. I b’lieve they didn’t catch the thief, 
or kadn’t the last I heard. (Mr. Firs suddenly 
glances at the diamond ring on JOSEPHINE’S 
Jinger, and turns very pale.) 

A. Betsey. Why, Mr. Fits, I do declare Su 
look as white as a sheet. Maybe you’re sub- 
ject to fits. (Takes out her snuff-box.) Do try 
a pinch 0’ this ere snuff; it may help to bring 
you to. (He rejects the snuff with disdain.) If 
you feel faint at the stomach, maybe a swaller 
o’ catnip tea ’ll ease you a leetle. 

U. Timothy. (Aside.) I guess it’ll take a 
right big dose o’ catnip to settle that fellar. 

Mr. Fits. Don’t trouble yourselves. 1711 re- 
cover very soon. I only need a little of the 
fresh air. (oes out of the room.) 

A. Betsey. (Running after him.). Tf you say 
so, I’ll go and bring you some o’ the catnip. 
(He motions her away.) Wall, never mind; 
there ’]l be ail the more for Josephine. 

Josephine. For me! What do I want of 
catnip ? ‘ 

A. Betsey. Why, ye see, I saw Jonathan 
Quackinbush’s youngest daughter last night, 
and she said she saw you on the cars, and she 
thought you ’d got hurt somehow. 

Carrie. Why, auntie, what made her think 
that? 

A. Betsey. Why she said Josephine bent over 
so when she walked, she thought she must 
a-hurt her back somehow. (FRED takes the 
hint and commences to laugh. JOSEPHINE stares 
at her a moment, and then comprehends. Wring- 
ing her hands, she says :—) 

Josephine. How stupid these common people 
are! Oh! how could I survive this visit with- 
out my friend Julius? It has already been a 
great shock to my sensibilities. 

[Curtain falls.] 
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ScENE 1V.—A drawing-room at MR. NELSON’S. 
CARRIE, FRED, and UNCLE TIMOTHY occu- 
pants. 

Carrie. I do think that Mr. Fitszoodle is the 
createst idiot I ever saw. He said to me to-day 
that he thought the country air was under- 
mining his delicate constitution, and that he 
was shocked continually by the ways of the 
people here. 

Fred. The impudent scoundrel! I wish he 
had told me that. I should have given his 
delicate constitution a greater shock than it 
has ever had yet. 

U. Timothy. That critter don’t know as much 
as one of our old cows, and if I was in John’s 
place, I’d give him something to do about the 
farm, and see what the fellar would do. 

Carrie. Why, uncle, the man would faint 
entirely away, if you should mention such a 
thing; and I think it would take more of 
auntie’s catnip tea to bring him to, than it 
would to take the kink out of Josephine’s 
back. 

U. Timothy. What makes the gal walk so? 

Carrie. Why, uncle, she has the “Grecian 
bend.” 

U. Timothy. Wall, now, I didn’t know as 
anything ailed the gal. I can’t help but feel 
sorry for her, if she does act like a fool. I 
n@ver heard of the disease afore, but I hope it 
ain’t anything that’s catchin’. 

Carrie. (Laughing.) Why it isn’t a disease, 
uncle ; it’s only a fashion they have of walking 
in that way. She can walk as straight as any 
one, if she likes. 

U. Timothy. You don’t say it’s the fashion 
for a gal to make sich a consarned fool of her- 
self as that? 

Cyrrie. I am sorry to say it is, uncle; and 
not only that, but there are a hundred other 
silly fashions that a girl will follow, unless she 
happens to have good common sense. 

U. Timothy. Jest as sure as my name’s Timo- 
thy, if I had a gal that ’ud make sich a fool of 
herself as that, I’d take her to Barnum’s for a 
show, and I’!! bet I’d soon larn her better. 

Carrie. There is one thing I’m thoroughly 
disgusted with, and it’s this prating about 
one’s family, just as though all that was neces- 
sary in this world was to be a Kritsingle. 
They are not to act; they are only to be. 
Wherever they are, they will give you to un- 
derstand who and what they are, how they 
live, and how the past generations have lived. 
When I see the patronizing and superecilious 
manner in which Josephine treats Jessie, it 
seems as though I could not contain myself. 
Why, Jessie is a thousand times her superior! 
She is a talented, refined, and noble-hearted 
girl, and is always doing something to make 
others happy around her. She is living for 
some great and good purpose ; has high aims 
and lofty aspirations. Do you suppose she 
would have to prate about family, in order to 
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make friends? No; she would win respect 
and admiration from the great and good, were 
she living in a log cabin, for she has nobility 
of character stamped upon her features, which 
isa thousand times better than all the moneyed 
aristocracy in the world. 

Fred. Good for you, Carrie. Those are just 
my sentiments, only it takes you to express 
them. 

Carrie. I have wanted to express myself 
several times since Josephine has been here, 
and now I can contain myself no longer. 
When any of our friends come in, she looks 
them over in a very patronizing way, as if to 
see if they are worthy of any condescension of 
hers; and if she thinks them a little too com- 
mon, she will draw herself up in a haughty 
manner, asif afraid she would be contaminated 
with their presence. ; 

U. Timothy. That gal ought to live up in the 
air somewhar, and be fed on molasses and pea- 
nut candy, and then I guess she’d be sure to 
never git her feelins hurt; and she might as 
well be thar, for she’s no good to anybody 
here, unless ’tis to keep other fools like herself 
company, and to pester decent folks. 

Carrie. I suppose we are all here for some 
good purpose, but I think it would be difficult 
to tell what she is good for. Yesterday a 
lady came here and wanted us to help a poor 
family in the neighborhood, that are almost 
starving to death; and while giving us their 
history, she glanced often at Josephine, as if 
to appeal to her sympathy. But she only 
shrugged her shoulders, as much as to say, ‘I 
hope you don’t expect a Kritsingle to trouble 
herself abcut the affairs of common people.”’ 
Common people, indeed! I wish she could see, 
as I do, the contrast between herself and poor 
Annie lying, day after day, on a bed of suffer- 
ing ; see what a noble life she is living ; although 
suffering every day she lives in a thousand 
different ways. I know something of the poor 
child’s trials, and she suffers more from the 
want of sympathy than from anything else. 
Some people are always telling what they 
would do, were they in her place, saying that 
one with any ambition would never lie there 
as she does. How do they know what they 
would do? Let them be wrecked upon the 
sea, and then told they had no ambition, be- 
cause they didn’t save themselves; there is 
just as much sense in it. 

U. Timotiy. I say, Carrie, it’s too bad you 
couldn’t have been a minister, for I think you 
could preach about as good a sermon as I ever 
heard. 

VUarrie. You may call it what you like, uncle, 
but I declare I can’t help expressing myself 
pretty freely. I get so indignant when I think 


| of the pdor suffering creatures all over the 


world, and then know there are thousands of 
creatures like Josephine that have health, 
friends, money, and everything that heart 
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could wish. And then to think they will fold 
their hands and say, ‘‘ There is nothing in this 
world for me todo. Iam simply to be—to bea 
Kritsingle.”’ 

Fred, I’ve often wondered how such crea- 
tures did manage to pass away the time; they 
must do something. 

Carrée. I'll tell you what they do; each one 
of them has generally a few very dear friends 
who always come right up stairs whenever they 
call, and their tongues will run as though they 
were paid so much an hour for talking. They 
talk of the beautiful, charming, exquisite fash- 
ions ; of the dear men and their jealous wives ; 
of friends and their aristocratic relatives ; but 
mind you, they never speak of their poor rela- 
tions, and they are never known to haye any, 
unless some poor unfortunate Cousin Jonathan 
happens to stumble in unexpectedly, and then 
such a sensation as it creates ; it’s such a shock 
to the delicate creatures that they don’t get 
over it for months, for a few of their ‘‘dear 
five hundred friends” will be sure to learn of 
their disgrace, and that will be so humiliating, 
you know. ‘To be sure, those dear five hun- 
dred may ail have some poor relation ; but then 
that amounts to nothing just so long as no one 
finds it out. 

A. Betsey. (Running into the room.) Oh, my 
sakes alive! that man—Mr. Fits—has been took 
off by two constables ; and Josephine, she’s a 
ravin’ and a takin’ on like some mad crittur. 
(They all rwn to the window.) 

Fred. There he goes! and I am glad te see 
him leave in that manner, for I knew he was 
a fool if not a scoundrel, and now I know him 
to be both. 

U. Timothy. I’ve had my suspicions of that 
fellar ever since he’s been here, and was pretty 
sure that he was the thief that stole them dia- 
monds. 

Fred. That’s what made him look so pale 
when he:came home from that country place a 
year ago} that was a fine excuse he made of 
being chased by cows. 

U. Timothy. Humph! I never saw a calf yet 
that was afraid of a cow. I knowed it wan’t 
catnip tea that that fellar wanted. 

A. Betsey. Now du tell if that man is sich a 
varmint; who’d a thought I could a-been set- 
in’ here and talking with a buglar? 

Josephine. (Rushing wildly into the room cry- 
tng.) Oh, do go and save my dear Adolphus 
and bring him back tome! What shall 1 do? 
Oh, what shall I do? 

U. Timothy. Now jest look a-here, Josephine, 
du use some common sense for once in your 
life. Let me tell you that those constables 
have done two good things for us, for they ’ve 
rid us of a scoundrel, and then it’s took the 
kink out of your back the slickest of enything 
lever saw. What under the sun and airth du 
you want of sich a goslin as that? you don’t 
know eny too much, and you want to git some- 








body with a leetle grain of common sense tu 
keep you both from sinking. 

Josephine. Oh, my dear Adolphus! how sad 
I’ll be without you. 

Fred. It’s a pity you couldn’t have gone with 
him. 

Carrie. There is no use of trying to teach her 
anything; the best thing for such people is to 
have a little experience, and it’s the only thing 
that will bring them to their senses. 





— ee OS 
SUMMER. 
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My natal morn was rare and bright, 
Perfumed with many a promised rose ; 
They decked my brow with pearls of night 

As the day rolled onward to its close. 
Iam a royal maiden, fair to see, 
And the world pays homage unto me. 


The perfect spring, as a last farewell, 

Cast over my path her flowers gay; 

_ And the wild-bird songs I loved so well 

Grew dearer with each passing day. 

And the sound of my swiftly coming feet 
From over the meadows, was low and sweet. 
The farmer looks with beaming eye . 

At the fields his careful hands have tilled ; 
And greets each neighbor passing by, 

Taking note how well the heads are filled. 
But the bearded grain from my warm embrace, 
Looks earthward to hide its beauteous face. 
The eager knife, with its face of steel, 

Whose keen edge glistens in the sun, 

With steady strength of the motive wheel 

Will labor long ere the day is done. 

And soon by the light of the waning moon 
The lads will be shouting the “‘ harvest home.” 
In a light boat, drifting down the stream, 

Black eyes are quest’ning eyes so blue ; 

And the blue eyes, answ’ring gleam for gleam, 

In the “old, old story,” ever new, 

Together they read what the fates have said 
In the face of the twinkling stars o’er head. 
On southern slope of many a hill 

The vintage ripens in the sun; 

In the woodland shades by rock and rill 

My days are perfecting one by one. 

And the tasselled corn, and the nodding fern 
Each wish me good speed, and a quick return. 


—_—_o-e—__ 


SILENT SUFFERING.—These things are often 
unknown ¢o the world ; for there is much pain 
that is quite noiseless, and vibrations that 
make human agonies are often a mere whisper 
in the roar of hurrying existence. There are 
glances of hatred that stab and raise no cry of 
murder ; robberies that leave man or woman 
forever beggared of peace and joy, yet kept 
secret by the sufferer—committed to no sound, 
except that of low moans in the night—seen in 
no writing, except that made on the face by 
the slow months of suppressed anguish and 
early morning tears. Many an inherited sor- 
row that has marred a life has been breathed 
into no human ear. 
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BY MADAM PAULINA POLLYCARP. 








APPLES. 


I wi venture to assert that some time, dear 
readers, you have one and all of you visited an 
apple orchard, or at least have tasted its fruits. 
No, I will take that back. This magazine, I 
presume, has readers wherever the English 
language is spoken intelligently, and in several 
such places this fruit is not cultivated, and as 
many people who ean read and even enjoy a 
good magazine, never go far from home, it is 
fair to conjecture that among such there may 
be some who will glance over this article who 
have not so much as seen an apple. But the 
vast majority of you, through the assistance of 
four of your senses, have obtained an experi- 
mental knowledge of the subject of this essay, 
and it is to you that I address myself. Pre- 
suming, then, it will not be doubted that both 
you, as readers, and I, as author, know what I 
am writing about—not always a certain thing 
between parties thus situated—I will proceed 
without further preamble. 

You are aware there are several varieties of 
apples, and that in a large orchard devoted to 
this fruit, all of the more common of these may 
be found. For instance, the extremely sweet, 
and that in which the saccharine element is 
less profusely or prominently observable ; the 
very sour, and the pleasurably or moderately 
acid ; the insipid and mealy ; the wine or spice ; 
the russet, and sometimes even the crab. 

Now I have no idea of presenting you with 
a learned disquisition on the origin, culture, or 
uses of the apple—of this I may not be fully 
capable; but let that pass, I co not wish to, and 
that is sufficient. I propose merely to allude 
to the different qualities of the common varie- 
ties, which I have already done, and point out 
the resemblance which I conceive to exist be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of every town 
or village which I am about to do. 

I have a certain town now in my mind—it 
does not concern you in the least where else it 
is located—which I will take as a sample, so far 
as it answers my purpose. In it reside a gen- 
tleman and a lady who—at least when in society 
—may be said to harmonize wonderfully, espe- 
cially when it is taken into consideration that 
they sustain between them the relation of hus- 
band and wife. 

This delectable couple have smiles and flat- 
tering words for every one with whom they 
come in contact—in society I mean, of course— 
I cannot answer for their conduct when with- 
out guests, in the retirement of home. They 
will agree with all in their expressed opinions, 
unless some third party is near who has but 
just listened to their approval of opposite sen- 
timents, in whieh case they will blandly smile 
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a silent assent, which seems to say, “Cer- 
tainly, my dear friend, you are correct, no one 
ean doubt that.” They never so far forget 
themselves as to utter an unpleasant truth, 
whatever the seeming need; but are so sweet, 
and complaisant, and generally charming, as 
to convince many an elated individual with 
whom they chance to converse, that he or she 
by some means has inspired them with admira- 
tion and even affection beyond what is be- 
stowed upon others. 

It is hardly necessary to state that this couple 
are very popular with the many, especially of 
the young; but it may be more needful to as- 
sert, what is equally true, that there are those 
who secretly regard them with indifference, 
dislike, and contempt. These are specimens 
of the exceedingly sweet apples in our human 
apple orchard. I cannot say they are my pre- 
ference. Fortunately—as viewed by me—they 
are not to be found in large numbers. 

Another class, called amiable, are cheerful 
if of a lovely disposition, and good tempered, 
and rather inert. They will not quarrel, if by 
any possibility they can avoid doing so; the 
former, because they dislike to say unpleasant 
things ; the latter, because they cannot or do 
not like to bring to their aid the mental exer- 
tion requisite to a successful contest. This 
class, not dangerously numerous as yet, we 
compare to pleasantly and moderately sweet 
apples. 

Again, in this town, in my eye, I behold an- 
other class of individuals who must be de- 
scribed as characterless, for want of a more 
fitting term. These people, so far as is prac- 
ticable, follow the lead of others both in con- 
versation and behavior. They never advance 
an opinion of their own—if indeed they have 
amy—but when they talk—and some few of 
them talk a great deal—it is but to echo the 
known sentiments of others. If Judge A. tip 
his hat when he meets a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, our characterless gentleman will do the 
same; but if Judge A. dispense with such cere- 
mony, contenting himself with a nod, this fol- 
low-suit will, on a like occasion, disdain to 
touch Ais beaver. If the stylish and popular 
Mrs. B. drop from her list of invitable guests a 
certain lady, the cause unknown, characterless 
little Mrs. C. straightway drops her from hers, 
without desiring any better reason. The ma- 
jority of this class seem to dislike conversation, 
and form a large proportion of the silent wall- 
flowers of society. When in their company, 
whether as visitor or visited, or at the house of 
a mutual acquaintance, if so near them as to 
render conversation unavoidable, they invaria- 
bly expect you to entertain them ; that is, todo 
all the talking, they merely replying in mono- 
syllables, or, at best, but little more. They 
assent to all you say; so you never think of 
wasting an argument on them, nor would you 
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attempt conversation with them at all, except 
from charity or politeness. These are the in- 
sipid and mealy apples. One bite is enough. 

Another portion of the population of my sam- 
ple town never see good in anything. Every 
lady is wrong but themselves. They storm at 
this measure, they rail at that; they denounce 
the policy of one party and unveii the secret 
corruptions of another; in short, every lady 
and everything, both at home and abroad, is 
just as wrong as can be. They are sharp and 
tart in speech, and rough in manner, and many 
of them are exceeding ‘‘small in their deal- 
ings ;’”’ for almost everybody is planning to 
cheat them, and they have to keep “‘a pretty 
sharp lookout for themselves.” They feel that 
their merits and talents have never been suit- 
ably appreciated and understood, which is not 
impossible, and that the world suffers to-day 
from the successful machinations of those who 
have conspired to keep them in the background. 
They are naturally irritable, and this idea 
makes them more so; andy to give vent to their 
ill-humor, they snap and snarl like a cross little 
dog at everything in their way, be it a straw 
or an ox. This is their character as generally 
understood. We can hardly imagine them pos- 
sessed of any redeeming quality; but could we 
look beneath the surface we possibly might find 
the germ of much goodness. They are men 
and women, and in time of real need are, un- 
doubtedly, very useful. They are like genu- 
ine crab-apples, you do not want them if you 
can do better; but, in the absence of other 
apples, if properly prepared, they are better 
than none. 

Another class, somewhat closely resembling 
the one just described, is composed of individu- 
als of despondent and fretful dispositions, 
soured by crosses, trials, cares, sickness, or 
something, until tart words fall easily from 
their lips, and all their eyes behold is tinged 
with black or dark blue. They occasionally 
smile; but such a smile! It is more melan- 
choly than tears. If any laugh heartily in 
their presence, they immediately draw down 
the corners of their mouths, and corrugate 
their brows. They cannot see anything to 
laugh at. In their opinion, if people would 
but view life as it really is, they would feel 
much more like sighing and weeping than giv- 
ing way to senseless mirth. True, every word 
of it. If, looking backward, our mental gaze 
were confined to the clouds that had darkened, 
the storms that had assailed, the rain that had 
fallen into our past lives; and, looking for- 
ward, we contemplated only the clouds and 
rain that must come, together with the fearful 
tempests that might be in store for us, it is but 
little of the common sunshine that falls more 
or less freely around us all, that we should ap- 
preciate, or even observe. But, thanks to a 
kind Providence! the sunshine is as much ours 
as are the clouds. If we mourn in the dark- 





ness, we may also rejoice in the light. Let us 
not make night of our day, because night, with 
more or less of gloom, is sure to follow it; nor 
so cherish the darkness as to forestall it by an- 
ticipation. These people seldom favor any 
new enterprise, but are almost always certain 
it will end in failure or disaster. They have 
been cheated, abused, and maligned, either 
really or in imagination, by those from whom 
they bad a right to expect better things ; there- 
fore they are very suspicious of people as well 


as measures. I call this class very sour apples. 
They are not generally much liked. The 
moderate sour apple has many friends. The 


specimens of the genus homo which resembles 
it. have so many lovable qualities that thawed 
in their natures, which enables them quickly 
to detect and resent ill treatment, is considered 
quite pardonable, if not absolutely essential. 
This class embraces several varieties, among 
which may be found the spice and wine apple, 
and also the russet. 

The spice and wine apple is represented by a 
diverse class, comprising sparkling, witty, and 
generally entertaining people, among whom 
may be found geniuses and scholars. Some of 
this class are occasionally a little too sarcastic 
to be quite agreeable to all, at all times, but 
are generally held in high estimation, espe- 
cially at an entertainment, notwithstanding 
this little bitterness which is charitably con- 
sidered by many to be but superficial, like the 
slight pungency sometimes found just inside 
the skin of the so-called spice apple. 

Another class of persons which we would 
introduce to your notice is composed of, we are 
happy to say, of a large number of individuals 
who may be found in every town or hamlet. 
They are not often handsome, or even preten- 
tious ; indeed, are often quite the reverse, and 
are even rough, both in manner and appear- 
ance, but their hearts are overflowing with 
genuine goodness. They are honest, indus- 
trious, useful; or dishonest only in being bet- 
ter than they seem. They are reliable. The 
more you know of them, the more highly you 
will esteem them. They will shrink a little 
under coldness or neglect, but will seldom de- 
sert you, but remain, after all other friends 
depart, faithfully responding to your highest 
expectations. These are the ever-to-be-praised 
russets. I hope you like them. 

I think, dear readers, I have written enough 
to show you that people are like apples. I 
might extend the comparison further, if I 
chose to do so, so you need not think I have 
exhausted my subject, or it has exhausted me; 
but as I have written all and more upon it 
than I intended, the subject of my next paper 
will be something else. 


i 


PROSPERITY doth best discover vice, but ad- 
versity doth best discover virtue. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


DRAPERY FOR WINDOW. der, and trimmed around with a silk fringe. 
THE heavy curtains of this very beautiful | The cornice is of black walnut and silver, as 


window ates 4 are 5 ae of blue satin, with | are also the am ornaments for looping the 
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curtains back. The cords and tassels for this 
match those at the top. White lace curtains 
inside. This curtain would be handsome 


a border of silver and blue down the front. 
The lamberquin across the top is looped up 
with heavy cord and tassels to match the bor- 
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trimmed with the Breton embroidery spoken | fifths of an inch wide, which is ornamented 


of in the Chitchat, and could be made of terry 
with very good effect. 





STRING BOX IN THE SHAPE OF A 
BARREL. 


Tuis is of turned black polished wood about 
four inches in height, and ornamented with 








borders embroidered on gray leather, and scal- 
loped at the sides. The wider border, which 
ornaments the top part of the box, has an ap- 
pliqué strip of gray silk rep in the centre, three- 





with an embroidery of gray, white, and pink 
silk in point russe and knotted stitch. On both 
sides of this strip little sprays are worked in 
herring-bone stitch, with black and pink silk. 
Cloth may be used for the foundation of the 
border instead of leather. 


— >> 





THIMBLE-CASE. 








Or white polished wood, ornamented with 
fern-leaves in spray work or decalcomania. 


DRAPERY FOR BRACKETS, MANTLE- 
PIECES, ETC. 

THE drapery complete is shown in a reduced 
size in Fig. 1. The foundation is of dark brown 
cloth, ornamented with stripes of cloth of varied 
colors, embroidered with purse-silk in patterns, 








Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4 





as shown in the full size in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
the colors of the stripes being as follows: The 
longest, black ; the next on each side, crimson ; 
on each side of these, blue; and the shortest 
stripe, orange. The colors used in the embroi- 
dery may be as bright and varied as possible. 
Each stripe is finished with a tassel of the 
shades used in the embroidery. 


——————_ ea ——__—_—_ 


EMBOSSING ON CARD-BOARD. 
Various devices of flowers, leaves, wreaths, 
ete.. may be embossed on card-board, for the 
purpose of forming ornamental borders, groups 
of flowers, centres of hand-sereens, etc., by 
raising the design on the surface of the card 
with a penknife. The subject should not be 








Fig. 3 





sketched in pencil, as it would be difficult to 
rub out the outline afterwards without destroy- 
ing the embossing; but the blunt point of a 
tracing needle may be employed for this pur- 
pose. The penknife should be held in a sloping 
or nearly flat position, with the edge towards 
you; and the flowers are formed by making a 
series of slanting incisions in an oblique direc- 
tion, so as to raise the face of the card a little. 
A stalk may be formed by cutting a series of 
waving lines; small rosettes, or flowers of a 
star shape, are made by small circular inci- 
sions; leaves like those of the fern are com- 
posed of one long incision down the middle 
and a succession of short ones up the sides. In 
cutting rosettes it is better to hold the knife 
still and move the card around ; an infinite va- 
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riety of forms may be produced by varying the 
length and shape of the incisions. Care should 
be taken not to cut through to the back of the 
card, and the penknife must be of that kind 
which is called sabre-pointed. 





—_>-> 


WRITING PAD, WITH EMBROIDERED 
CORNERS. 


Fig. L 





Tus particularly useful kind of writing pad 
consists of several layers of blotting-paper fas- 


Fig. 2 





tened down by means of leather corners, which 
can be slipped off and on; thus it is easy to 





renew the blotting-paper when soiled. The 
corners consist each of two equal halves of 
brown leather, in one of which (the upper) 
the centre is cut out for a medallion to be 
placed underneath. This medallion is of brown 
silk, and is embroidered with twisted silk and 
gold braid in point russe and other stitehes. It 
is placed under the leather, and sewn in with 


different stitches, either according to Fig. 2 or 





3. Both are worked with twisted silk of two 
shades. The pattern already traced on the 
leather is then worked with brown silk, in 
chain-stitch; join the two halves on the straight 
sides by means of button-hole stitches worked 
at distances in dark brown silk, and edge them 
with cord the same color, which is sewn with 
button-hole stitches of a lighter shade of silk. 


> 


MITTEN WITH THUMB. 

A VERY easy pattern on two needles :— 

For lady's size, single Berlin or Scotch yarn 
an ounce and a half, needles No. 15. Cast on 
34 stitches, slip the first stitch of every row, 
knit 20 rows. 21st. Knit 4 stitches, then 1 
purl, 1 plain alternately till within 6 stitches 
of the end, knit those 6 stitches plain (this is 
the wrist end). Knit 7 rows. 29th. Same as 
2ist. Knit 7 rows. 37th. Same as 2ist. Knit 
50 rows; cast off. Pick up 48 stitches at wrist 
end, and do 40 rows in brioche stitch (over, 
slip 1, knit 2 together) ; this forms a cuff to be 
doubled in half. Pick up 48 stitches at the 
top, and do 6 rows in brioche stitch. Sew up 
the cuff (the lower half must be sewn on the 
right side of the mitten, to come right when 














272 
turned back), and 6 stitches up the mitten. 
Then pick up 22 stitches on one side, and with 
another needle 22 on the other side. Takea 
third needle, and knit plain 21 stitches; pass 
the 22d stitch on to the other needle, and knit 
it with the first stitch on that needle; repeat, 
always knitting together the last stitch on the 
right hand needle, and the first stitch on the 
left hand, until there are only 21 stitches alto- 
gether; then knit 4 rows plain and 6 rows of: 
brioche stitch. Sew up the thumb and the 
mitten on the wrong side. The right hand 
must be knitted backwards, viz., knit the 50 
plain rows first. 

For a gentleman: Take double Berlin wool 
and needles No. 12, and cast on 38 stitches. 
Instead of a cuff, knit only 16 rows in brioche 
stitch, or 16 rows ribbed, 3 plain, 3 purl alter- 
nately, in which case the top of mitten and 
thumb must also be ribbed to match. These 
mittens are very pretty done in two good 
shades, say of slate gray, a light shade for mit- 
ten itself, and a dark for the stripes down the 
back of the hand (formed by the alternate 
purl and plain stitches) and for the border at 
the top, around top of thumb, and 6 rows at 
end of cuff. 





STAND FOR DESSERT KNIVES. 
Tuis stand is of black polished and stained 
brown wood, with a Vandyke border of gray 
cloth around the top, and a border of the same 


Fig. L 


material around the bottom. Fig. 2 represents 
design in the original size. The leaves and 
blossoms are of gray cloth, worked in appliqué ; 
the veins and outlines of the leaves, as also 
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the edging of the Vandykes, are formed with 

gold braid sewn on with slanting stitches. 

The rest of the embroidery is worked in point 
Fig. 2. 





russe and long stitch with twisted silk of differ- 
ent colors. The border is embroidered in the 
same way. The principal part of this is worked 
with silk cord and braid, which also form the 
edging. 





THREAD-HOLDER. 

Tuts holder will be found a good plan for 
keeping in order skeins of thread, darning cot- 
ton, ete. It measures two and a half inches 
long and one and a half inch wide. 1t may be 
of cloth, silk, or Holland, cut to the shape 
shown in Fig. 2. If of cloth, the edge may be 


Fig. 1. 





pinked; if Holland or other thin material, it 
must be buttonholed. A small spray worked in 
coral-stitch finishes the ornamentation. When 
the skein of thread is required to be fastened 
into the holder, it is put across the cut-out part 
in the middle, as seen in Fig. 2, and the rounded 
end of the holder drawn over the thread tight 
through the hole in the middle. 
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LETTER-C ASE. 


THIS case measures, when folded, ten inches | 


long and five inches wide ; it is therefore large 
Fig. 1. 
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enough to hold accounts and various memo- 
randa. The foundation is of blue silk, orna- 


mented with an appliqué of black figured silk, 


| ounce black, one skein flesh color, yellow, 
| brown; two skeins blue, two black beads ; two 
pair of steel needles—one pair coarse, one fine. 

Black.—Set up 15 stitches, widen 3 at toe, 2 
at the heel; knit 2 rows after widening, bind 
off all but 8; knit 8 rows and cast on as many 
stitches as you had before binding off. Knit 2 
rows narrow, 3 at the toe and 2 at the heel; 
take up the 8 rows, which make 3 stitches on 
the needle, and knit 4 rows and take up the 
stitches on each side to form the leg, making 
23 stitches ; knit 2, purl 2, 6 rows, then knit 2 
rows plain, purling the alternate ones. 

Tie on the zephyr. Knit 6 rows, purling 
every other row, widening at the beginning of 
5th and 6th row. 

Tie on the gray. Knit 3 rows, 1 purled; 
widen evéry 5th and 6th row till you have 37 
stitches on the needle. This is one leg. Re- 
peat for the other. Take off 18 stitches from 
each needle and knit 27 rows; knit 4 rows, 
purling every other one. 

Tie on the red, and knit 40 rows; the 2 cen- 
tre stitches being purled every other one for 
the seam in front. Narrow at the beginning 
of every row till you have 12 stitches on the 
needles ; knit 2 rows, purling the 2d. 

Tie on the flesh-color, and take the fine 
needles, narrow to 8 Make a stitch in the 
centre and knit 6 rows with only the’3 centre 
stitches ; this makes the chin. There will be 3 





Fig. 2. 


button-holed with yellow purse-silk. A quar- 
ter of the embroidery is shown in the full size 
in Fig. 2. The case is folded in the shape of 
an envelope, and fastened with a batton and 
loop. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR A KNIT DOLL. 
BY MRS. J. E. 8. W. 
THE materials required are one ounce of gray 


single zephyr, one ounce red single zephyr, one 
VOL. LXXXVII.—18 
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stitches on each side of the chin part on the 
needle; widen at the beginning of the needle 
and catch up the stitches on each side of the 
chin piece so that they are all on 1 needle, 
when you finish the row and widen at begin- 
ning of next needle, purling back ; widen at 
the beginning of next 2 rows. Next row make 
a stitch before and after the middle stitch, purl 
back; make a stitch before and after the 3 
middle stitches, purl back. Next row, knit 2 
together before and after the 3 middle stitches, 














CIGAR CASE. 
TO BE BRAIDED AND EMBROIDERED. 











purl back. Next row, knit 3 middle stitches 
together, purl back. Narrow beginning and 
end of each needle till there are 8 stitches on 
the needle, bind off. 

Take up all the stitches of gray on one 
needle and knit 2 together in the middle of the 
needle every 4th and 5th row till there are 29 
stitches on the needle after knitting 27 rows ; 
knit 4 rows, purling every other row. 

Tie on the red. Knit 40 rows, narrow till 
there are 12 stitches on the needle. 

Tie on the flesh-color and use the fine needles ; 
knit 4 rows, purling every other row. 

Tie on the black, and knit 1row. Every 3d 
row throw the thread around the finger twice 
every stitch, which makes loops, and widen at 
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the top of the needle 4 times. Knit 6 rows with 
the loops, and narrow at beginning and end of 
needle till there are 8 stitches on the needle ; 
bind off. 

Arms.—Set up 20 stitches ; knit 54 rows, nar- 
row every 4th row till there are 14 stitches. 
Tie on the brown; narrow at beginning and 
end of needle till there are 12 stitches on the 
needle. Knit 1, purl 1, 4 rows; narrow to 10 
stitches. Next row, widen at beginning and 
end of needle, purl back. Widen at beginning 
of next needle and make a stitch in the middle 
of the row; widen at beginning of next row, 
purling back. Make 1 stitch before and after 
the made stitch, purl back. Next row, knit to- 
gether the 2 stitches on either side of the mid- 
dle stitch, purl back; knit 3 together in the 
middle of the next row, purl back; knit 2 to- 
gether at the beginning and end of next row, 
purl back and sew up. 

Sew the doll together.and stuff with cotton or 
rags. The mouth is made with red worsted, 





| and the eyebrows with sewing silk, and eyes of 


beads, and buttons on the coat of yellow worst- 
ed, and cravat to taste. 

Colors may be varied according to taste, and 
stitches also. The pants may be knit, 1 purl, 
1 plain, and the coat, 1 purl, 1 plain, and the 


| next row 1 plain, 1 purl. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER (TATTING). 

THE insertion forming the border to this 
handkerchief is worked with tatting cotton No. 
90, and consists of one star repeated and joined 


‘together ; the space between the stars is filled 


























in with bars of fine lace thread. When the 
stars are finished they should be laid on the 
cambrie and tacked in their place; a line on 
each side should be traced with thread and 
sewn over with very fine embroidery cotton. 
For each star you make 16 small ovals, eom- 
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mence with * an oval of 6 double, a purl (this bows of ribbon. 


purl must not be too short as it is for the cen- 
tre of the star, 6 double, draw up, reverse the 


work, and close to this work an oval of 6 dou- | 


ble, 1 purl, 6 double, draw up; repeat from *, 
reversing the work again, and joining this oval 
to the purl stitch of the first oval. 8 inside 
ovals and 8 outside ones are required. Our 
illustration will show the manner of joining 
the stars together. 





GLOVE CASE. 
(See Engraving, Page 220.) 
TxE foundation of this elegant little glove 
ease is of card-board, covered with blue satin ; 





on this white satin embroider ed in one or in » | 


the natural colors of the design is placed; a 
ruching of blue satin ribbon, edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace borders the whole. The illus- 
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| have a small flap, 











The inside should be made of 
| quilted silk, and each side of the case should 
also wadded and quilted, 
sewn to it; these meet in the middle, and tie 
together with a ribbon, and keep the gloves 


| together. 


INSERTION : TAPE-WORK. 


THE materials required are tape of two 
widths; linen thread for working the bars. 
Fold the tape in a slanting direction from left 
to right, and again from left to right, * then 
from right to left, and again from right to left. 
This will form a point; fold it backwards to 


form a straight line at the top; now fold it 
over from right to left, and under from left to 
right. Repeat from *. The points are joined 
according to design, and the spaces are filled 
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tration on page 220 gives a design for the 
embroidery, and the white satin the full width 
but only halt the length of the case. . The two 
sides 





in with twisted bars and spun stitches. 
narrow tape at the edge is folded in the man- 
ner above described, and is joined to the inner 


of the case are fastened together with | part with herring-bone stitch worked in thread. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


TO CLEAN SILK, MERINO, ETC. 


To Clean Black Silk, with very little Trouble and 
Expense.—Take entirely to pieces the dress, jacket, 
etc., and well shake each. piece ; then spread over a 
deal table a newspaper, or sheet of clean paper, and 
on it lay a breadth of the silk. Brush it well both 
sides with a fine soft brush—a hat-brush would very 
well answer the purpose. Shake it-again; fold to- 
gether in half, and place it on one side of the table. In 
the same manner shake, brush, and shake again each 
piece of the silk. Remove the paper, and place on 
the table a clean newspaper, or sheet of paper. News- 
papers answer best; they are large and smooth, and 
probably at hand. Onthe paper again place a breadth 
of the silk, and-into a clean quart basin pour a half- 
pint of cold water, adding half-a-pint of good sweet- 
ened gin, which is better for the purpose than wn- 
sweetened, as the sugar stiffens the silk. These are 
the proportions for any quantity required. Have 
ready a piece of black crape, or black merino, about 
half a yard square; dip it welljinto the liquid, and 
thoroughly wash over the best side of the silk. Be 
careful that it is well cleaned, and, if possible, wash 
it from edge to edge, and wet it well allover. Then 
fold over the silk in half; then again, till the folds 
are the width of those of new silk. Place it in a 
clean towel, and clean each piece of the silk in the 
same manner, laying one piece on the other; and re- 
membering by a mark which is the last piece done, 
as that must be the last ironed. Let the silk lie fold- 
ed in the towel until a large iron is well heated ; but 
be careful that it is not too hot ; try it first on paper, 
or a piece of old damped silk. Use twoirons. Open 
the towel when the iron ig veady, and place the piece 
of silk that was first cleaned on an old tabie-cloth or 
sheet folded thick ; iron the wrong side quickly, from 
edge to edge, untildry. Fold the silk over lightly to 
the width of new silk, and place it on one end of the 
table until allis done. This simple process stiffens, 
cleans, and makes the silk look new. 

To Clean Black Merino, or any Woollen Stuff, 
Black Cloth Jackets, Cloaks, or Gentlemen's Clothes, 
etc.—Purchase a small quantity of carbonate of am- 
monia. Place it in a clean quart basin, and pour 
upon it a pint of boiling water; cover it over witha 
clean plate, and let it Sffnd to get cold. Having 
taken entirely to pieces the dress, jacket, or cloak, 
shake each piece well; then spread a large news- 
paper over a deal table, place one breadth of the 
material upon it, and brush it well on both sides with 
a fine hard brush; shake it again, and place it on one 
side of the table, folded in haif. Brush and shake in 
the same manner each piece, folding and placing one 
piece on the other at the end of the table. When ail 
are brushed, remove the paper and replace it with a 
fresh one, upon which place another, if thin. Lay 
upon the paper one breadth of the stuff, quite smooth 
and flat, the wrong side next the paper; then take a 
piece of blaek merino, about half a yard square; dip 
it in the carbonate of ammonia and water (cold), 
well wet it, and wash over the stuff or cloth. If cloth, 
care must be taken to wash it the right way, so as to 
keep it smooth; when well washed over, fold the 
material in half, and place it in a clean towel, laying 
one piece over the otter, until alJ are done. Mark 
the last, as that will be the last to be ironed. Let the 
merino, or cloth, rest in the towel for about an hour; 
then iron the wrong side, after placing a folded 
blanket, or sheet, with a thin sheet of paper, old 
glazed lining out of the dress, or piece of linen, over 


the blanket or sheet. Iron each piece on the wrong 
side until quite dry, and have two heavy irons, one 
heating while the other is in use. Fold over the 
pieces, the width of new merino, but be careful not 
to fold it so as to mark it sharply, especially cloth. 
Gentlemen’s clothes can be thus cleaned without 
taking to pieces, or ironing, unless quite convenient. 
Vests and coat collars are thus easily renovated, the 
color is revived, grease spots and white seams re- 
moved. 

To Renovate Crape.—Brush the crape well with a 
soft brush, and over a wide-mouthed jug of boiling 
water hold tightly the crape, gradually stretching it 
over the jug of boiling water. Ifa strip of crape, it 
is very easily held tightly over the water, letting the 
piece done fall over the jug until all is completed. 
The crape will become firm and fit for use, every 
mark and fold being removed. White or colored 
erape may be washed and pinned over a newspaper, 
or towel, on the outside of a bed, until dry. Crape 
that has been exposed to rain or damp—veils espe- 
cially—may be saved frem spoiling by being stretched 
tightly on the outside of the bed with pins, until dry; 
and no crape should be left to dry without having 
been pulled into proper form. If black crape, lace, 
or net is faded or turned brown, it may be dipped 
into water, colored with the blue-bag, adding a lump 
of loaf-sugar to stiffen, and pinned on to a newspaper 
on a bed. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Fried Mutton Broth.—Fry five or six onions toa 
good brown color in beef dripping, set them in a 
sieve to let the fat drain off them; cut six turnips 
and three or four carrots into pieces, add a bundle 
of sweet herbs, and a teaspoonful of salt. When 
these are all ready, take a large serag, or two small 
ones, of neck of mutton, cut off the best pieces to 
fry, and rake stock of the bones. Take the vegeta- 
bles (fried), put them at the bottom of your pan, 
then add a iayer of mutton, then vegetables, then 
mutton, till all is in; then put your stewpan shut 
close over a moderate fire, and let it stew three- 
quarters of an hour, shaking it often to keep it from 
burning; then pour in two quarts of stock, and let 
it stew as slowly as possible—scarcely to seem to 
stew. Putin the best pieces of the meat and vege- 
tables into the turreen, and then pour all the rest 
upon them through the sieve, so as to have a purée 
with the pieces floating in it. 

White Vegetable Soup.—Two carrots, two turnips, 
two onions, three heads of celery, three potatoes; 
add Malf a pint of split peas, boiled and rubbed 
through a sieve, or else remains of pea soup, if you 
have it; pass the vegetables through the sieve, add 
one quart of good white stock, and half a pint of 
cream or good milk; season to taste. 

Potato Soup.—Peel eight or ten large potatoes, 
three onions, two heads of celery, one turnip, one 
carrot, a slice of ham or lean bacon, cut all in small 
squares, and boil them with some broth; when done, 
rub all through the sieve, and season with pepper 
and salt. 

A Nice White Soup.—Break up a shin of veal; let 
it soak in cold water about two hours; then put it to 
boil in four quarts of water, with an onion, a little 
mace, pepper, and salt; let it simmer about five 
hours. Strain it through a sieve, and set away to 
cool until the next day. Then take off all the fat, 
wiping it with a cloth; put it to boil. When quite 
hot, if not well seasoned, add whatever may be 
required: mix two spoonfuls of ground rice with 
water; stir it until it boils, then add a pint of good 





sweet milk, and give it one boil. 
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Scotch Broth.—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) 


barley into a gallon of cold water, with a large car- 
rot cut into dice, three onions, and three pounds 
scrag end of a neck of mutton; after a time, add 
three or four turnips, also cut into dice, and keep it 
stewing—not boiling—for six hours, skimming it fre- 
quently. Should water require to be added, let it be 
boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Be- 
fore serving, add some parsley, chopped fine. 

Boned Ham.—Soak a nicely-cured ham in tepid 
water, the night before you wish to cook it. Next 
day place it in a large boiler of water of the same 
temperature, and boil it slowly eight or ten hours. 
Take it up in a wooden tray, let it cool, and care- 
fully take out the bone; cut it clear at the hock, and 
loosen it around the bone on the thick part with a 
thin, sharp knife, and slowly pull it out. Then 
press the ham in shape, and return it to the boiling 
liquor. Take the pot off the fire, and let the ham 
remain in it until cold. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton.—A leg of mutton for boiling 
should hang two days before cooking. Cut off the 
shank-bone, trim the knuckle, wash and wipe tbe 
leg very clean; plunge it into sufficient boil 
water to cover it; let it boil up once; draw the pot 
to the side of the fire, and let it cool till nearly luke- 
warm; draw it forward again and simmer gently 
two hours and a half, never letting the water boil; 
put a tablespoonful of salt in the water, skim while 
cooking. Take a pint of the water and boil it in a 
saucepan till reduced one-half; add two ounces of 
butter, and a tablespoonful of flour, well mixed to- 
gether, salt and pepper; stir all well together, and 
boil up once; pour over the mutton when dished. 
Caper-sauce should be served with boiled mutton. 

Jellied Veal.—Take a knuckle of veal, wash it, put 
it in a pot with water enough to cover it, boil it 
slowly for two or three hours; take out all the bones 
—be sure to pick out all little ones—cut the meat 
into little pieces, put it back in the liquor, season to 
your taste with pepper, salt, and sage; let it stew 
away until pretty dry; turn it in an oblong dish, or 
one that will mould it well to cut in slices. Thisisa 
relish for break fast. 

Calf's Liver Larded and Roasted.—A calf’s liver, 
vinegar, one onion, three or four sprigs of parsley 
and thyme, salt and pepper to taste, one bay-leaf, 
brown gravy. Take a fine white liver, and lard it; 
put it into vinegar with an onion cut in slices; pars- 
ley, thyme, bay-leaf, and seasoning in the above pro- 
portion. Let it remain in this pickle for twenty-four 
hours, then roast and baste it frequently with the 
vinegar, ete.; glaze it, serve under it a good brown 
gravy, or sauce piquante, and send it to table very 
hot. - 

Steak Pie.—Cut up a pound and a half of fillet 
steak or rump steak, with two kidneys, previously 
boiled, two eggs boiled hard and cut lengthwise in 
four pieces, pepper and salt lightly, flour the steak 
and kidneys, place some of the meat and some of the 
egg in the dish, and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut; add a teacupful of good gravy, seasoned 
with a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce; fill the dish 
with the remaining portions of meat and eggs. 
Cover with the paste, and bake slowly for two hours 
and a half. 

Rump Steak and Kidney Pie.—Ingredients: Two 
pounds of rump steak, two kidneys, seasoning of 
salt, black pepper, and Cayenne pepper. Cut the 
steak into pieces about.three inches long and two 
wide, and cut each kidney into six or eight pieces. 
Arrange them in layers, and between each layer 
spripkle the seasoning. Fill the dish sufficiently to 
have a raised appearance. Pour in sufficient water 


to half fill the dish, border it with paste, brush it 


| over with water, and cover it. Ornament the top 








with leaves, make a hole in the centre, and bake in 
a moderate oven for two hours. 

Mutton Cutlets and Tomatoes.—Trim from the cut- 
lets all supertiuous fat, dip them in an egg beaten 
up, and some pepper and salt; then roll them in 
bread-crums, and let them rest for a couple of hours. 
Peel some good-sized tomatoes; make an incision 
around the stalk end, and remove all the pips, tak- 
ing great care in doing so to preserve the tomatoes 
Whole. Lay them in a stewpan with a small quan- 
tity of good stock, a pod of garlic, some parsley and 
basil, mixed fine, and pepper and salt to taste; let 
them stew very gently tifdone. Fry the cutlets a 
nice color in plenty of butter; arrange them in a 
circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes in the centre, 
with as much of their gravy as is necessary. 

A Good Mince for Patties.—Two ounces of ham, 
four ounces of chicken or veal, one egg boiled hard, 
three cloves, a blade of mace, pepper and salt, in 
fine powder. Just before serving, warm the ingre- 
dients with four spoonfuls of rich gravy, the same of 
cream, and one ounce of butter. 

Beef Patties.—Cut up cold beef and season it with 
salt, pepper, a little mace, and any sweet herb you 
like, and cold gravy if-yeu have it; if not, pieces of 
butter, and a little water with a teaspoonful of flour 
stirred init. Make a nice plain paste, not very rich, 
roll it out the size of your pie-dish, and line your 
plate with it. But the beef with sume of the gravy 
in the centre of the plate, and fold the paste from 
each side to meet in the middle; pinch it together, 
prick the top with a fork, and bake it a light brown. 
Cheap and very nice. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Bohemian Cream.—Take four ouncés of any fruit 
you choose, which has been stoned and sweetened. 
Pass the fruit through a sieve, and add one anda 
half ounce of melted or dissolved isinglass to a half 
pint of fruit; mix it well together; then whip a pint 
of rich cream, and add the fruit and isinglass gradu- 
ally to it. Then pouritall into a mould; set it on ice 
or in a cool place, and when hardened or set, dip the 
mould a moment in warm water, and turn it out 
ready for the table. 

ERasy-made Pudding.—Take half a pound each of 
currants, flour, and chopped beef suet, four ounces 
of treacle, and a breakfasteupful of milk; add a 
little spice, mix well together, and boil it in a cloth 
or basin for four hours. 

Teacakes.—Put two pounds of flour into a basin, 
with a teaspoonful of salt. Rub in a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Beat an egg, and in it crumble a 
piece of German yeast_the size of a walnut; add 
these to the flour with enough warm milk to make 
the whole into a smooth paste, and knead it well. 
Put it near the fire to rise, and when well risen, form 
it into cakes. Place them on tins, let them stand 
near the fire for a few minutes; put them into a 
moderate oven, and bake them for half an hour. 
They should be buttered and eaten hot. 

Seed Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
three eggs, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an 
ounce of caraway seeds, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar. Beat the butter tow cream, Add the cara- 
way seeds and sugar and mix them well together 





| stirringin gradually a teacupful of milk. Whisk the 


eggs, add them to the other ingredients, and beat 
again for five minutes. Mix a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder with the flour and add it by degrees, 
beating the cake well until all the ingredients are 
thoroughly incorporated. Put it into a tin lined with 








a #c 


buttered paper, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
two hours. 

Queen Cake.—Wash one pound of butter in a little 
orange-flower water, and beat it to a cream witha 
wooden spoon; add to i¢ one pound of finely-pow- 
dered loaf.sugar, ang mix in by degrees eight eggs, 
well beaten. One pound of flour dried and sifted, 
three-quarters of a pound of currants, a little nut- 
meg, and two ounces of bitter almonds, pounded, 
must then be stirred in, adding, last of all, a wine- 
glassful of brandy. Beat the whole well together for 
an hour, and bake in small buttered tins in a brisk. 
oven. : 

Cream Muffins.—One quart of rich milk, or, if you 
can get it, half cream and 4mlf milk ; a quart of flour; 
six eggs; one tablespoonful of butter; one of lard, 
softened together. Beat whites and yelks, sepa- 
rately, very light; then add flour and shortening, 
and a teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the flour the 
last thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter 
freefromlumps. Half fill well-buttered muffin-rings, 
and bake immediately in a hot oven, or the muffins 
will not be good. Send to table the moment they are 
done. 

Bird’s. Nest Pudding.—Take eight or ten good- 
flavored apples, pare and core, leaving them whole ; 
place in a pudding-dish; fil,she core with sugar and 
a little grated nutmeg. Then make a custard, allow- 
ing five eggs to a quart of milk, and sweetened to 
taste. Pour this over the apples, and bake about 
half an hour. 


Sponge Pudding.—Butter a mould thickly, andé fill 
it three-parts full with small sponge-cakes, soaked 
through with wine; fill up the mould with a rich cold 
custard. Butter a paper and puton the mould; then 
tie a floured cloth over it quite close, and boil it an 
hour. Turn out the pudding carefully, and pour 
some cold custard over it. Or, bake it, and serve 
with wine-sauce instead of custard. 

Yorkshire Cakes.—Take two pounds of flour, and 
mix with it four ounees of butter melted in a pint of 
good milk, three spoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs; 
beat all well together, and let it rise, then knead it 
and make it into cakes. Let them rise on tins before 
you bake them, which do in a slow oven. 

Spanish Puffs.—Put into a saucepan a teacupful of 
water, one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and two ounces of butter. While 
it is boiling add sufficient flour for it to leave the 
saucepan ; stir in, one by one, the yelks of four eggs, 
drop a teaspoonful at a time into boiling lard, and 
fry a light brown. 

Boiled Oatmeal Pudding.—Pour a quart of boiling 
milk over a pint of the best fine oatmeal, let it soak 
all night, in a cool place, else the milk might turn; 
next day beat an egg in and_mix a little salt with it; 
butter a basin that will just hold it,cover it tight 
with a floured cloth, and boil an hour and a half. 
Eat it with sugar; or oiled butter and salt. When 
cold, slice and toast it, and eat it as oatmeal cake 
buttered. 


HINTS ON VARNISHING. 


BEFORE beginning to vatnish, it is necessary fat 
the surface to which it is to be applied should ve 
perfectly free from all grease and smoke-stains, for 
it will be found that df s is not attended to, the 
varnish will not dry hard. If the varnish is to be 
applied to old articles, it is necessary to wash them 
very carefully with soap and water before applying 
it. When it is wished that the varnish should dry 
quickly and hard, it is necessary to be careful that 
the varnish should always be kept as long a time as 
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possible before being used ; and also that too high a 
temperature has not been used in manufacturing the 
varnish employed. It is likewise customary, when 
it can be done, to expose the article to the atmo- 
sphere of a heated room. This is called stoving it, 
and is found to greatly improve the appearance of 
the work, as well as to cause the varnish to dry 
quickly. After the surface is varnished, to remove 
all the marks left by the brush, it is usually care- 
fully polished with finely-powdered pumice-stone 
and water. Afterwards, to give the surface the 
greatest polish it is capable of receiving, it is rubbed 
over with a clean soft rag, on the surface of,whicha 
mixture of very finely-powdered tripoli and oil has 
been applied. The surface is afterwards cleaned 
with a soft rag and powdered starch, and the last 
polish is given with the palm of the hand. This 
method is, however, only employed when those var- 
nishes are'used which, when dry, become sufficiently 
hard to admit of it. When it is wished to varnish 
drawings, engravings, or other paper articles, it is 
usual to previously paint them over with a clear so- 
lution. of gelatine. This is usually prepared from 
aa cuttings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rings that have stones in them should always be 
taken off the finger when the hands are washed, else 
they become discolored. 

Oil paintings hung over the mantle-piece are liable 
to wrinkle with the heat. 

To Clean Vegetables of Insects.—Make a strong 
brine of one pound and a half of salt to one gallon of 
water, into this place the vegetables with the stalk 
ends uppermost, for two or three hours; this will de- 
stroy all the insects which cluster in the leaves, and 
they will fall out and sink to the bottom of the water. 

Salt.—To every person whose diet consists largely 
of bread or its equivalents, common salt is a positive 
necessity. It is a universal constituent of animal 
bodies, 30 universal that unless an animal ean ac- 
quire it in one way or another that animal cannot 
live. Widely diffused all over the world, it is taken 
up, too, by the roots of vegetables, and may also be 
found in their ashes. Dietically regarded, salt is by 
no means in the same category with mustard, pep- 
per, vinegar, and other condiments. These are not 
to be found in blood or muscle. Salt is. In one way 
or another, it is, in fact, the very essence of exist- 
ence. 

To Revive Withered Flowers.—Plunge the stems 
into boiling water, and by the time the water is cold, 
the flowers will revive. The ends of the stalks should 
then be cut off; and the flowers should be put to 
stand in cold water, and they will keep fresh for 
several days. 

Breathing through the Nostrils.—An excellent 
suggestion is, that, when breathing air that is dusty, 
or bad smelling, or otherwise impure, one should 
draw the breath slowly through the nostrils. In this 
way the dust and other impurities are in part arrest- 
ed in the moist and narrow nasal passages, and are 
prevented from being thrown upon the lungs. When 
we breathe through the mouth they are carried more 
directly thither. Many would lengthen their lives 
by resolutely breathing through the nostrils. 

Paste for Scrap-Books.—Corn-flour makes the best 
paste for scrap-books. Dissolve a small quantity in 
cold water, then cook it thoroughly. Be careful not 
to get it too thick. When cold, it should be thin 
enough to apply with a brush. It will not mould or 
stain the paper. It is the kind used by the daguer- 
reétypists on “ gem”’ pictures. 
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Editors 


A LESSON IN COOKERY. 


WHILE the great International Exhibition has 
been going on in Vienna, one of less pretence, but 
seemingly of no small interest, has been in progress 
in London. In connection with this is a rather novel 
department, a “School for Cookery,” in which a 
learned professor of the art or science, whichever it 
should be called, delivers lectures on the subject, 
while his assistants put his precepts in practice be- 
fore the cyes of his auditors. The Queen, with two 
of her daughters, lately visited the Exhibition, and 
witnessed the manufacture of an omelet. The re- 
porter observes that the interest taken by the royal 
ladies in what they had come to see and hear, was 
not based on mere curiosity to know how an omelet 
is made, and how the process can furnish a he | 
for grave and even scientific comment. In the at- 
tempt to put clearly and practically before the pub- 
lic those principles by which the preparation of 
food should be regulated in every household, Her 
Majesty, he remarks, no doubt shares with all true 
domestic reformers a feeling of anxious hope. His 
account of the process does credit to his descriptive 
powers :— 

“The experiment which was submitted yesterday 
morning for Her Majesty's critical notice was the 
production of an omelet at the cost of twopence-half- 
penny. Standing at the tabular stone, in full view 
of her illustrious observers, the neat-handed Phillis, 
in a natty, and one might almost say coquettish, at- 
tire of drab and white, whisked up three eggs, a 
sprinkling of chopped parsley, a pinch of salt, and a 
taste of black pepper, with about two ounces of ba- 
con cut into half-dice, and turned the frothing mix- 
ture into the omelet-pan, in which a lump of butter 
had been allowed to run into a tolerably hot liquid 
state without browning. Her Majesty smiled and 
bowed approval as Phillis used the flat spoon to 
double up her golden omelet, shook the pan deftly 
fora few moments, and then dexterously shot the 
tender and shapely mess into a deep oval silver plate 
—a dainty dish, indeed, to set- before the Queen. 
And ali this was done very quickly, without the 
smallest trouble, and at a fraction of the cost of a 
much less nutritious meal. The omelet was eaten, 
as it fully deserved to be eaten, by Royalty.” 


“There is reason,” says the adage, “in the roast- 
ing of eggs.” This example will serve to show that 
plain reason may be sublimed into a high degree ot 
art and skill, even in the matter of making an ome- 
let at the cost of five cents. How many Americafh 
housewives, professing a knowledge of cookery, 
could do as much with the same ingredients as was 
done so readily by this “neat-handed Phillis?” One 
shudders to think of the clammy, sodden produc- 
tions which are sometimes offered to the dismayed 
guest under this name. The omelet, however, can 
hardly be deemed an American dish. Like the 
name, it comes from France; and one cannot but 
wish that along with French fashions of attire, which 
we are so ready to follow, there could be introduced 
into our country some of that taste and skill in cook- 
ery which converts the plainest materials into appe- 
tizing and wholesome dishes at the smallest expense. 
How much waste of the good gifts of Providence 
would be spared, and how much of the national com- 
plaint of dyspepsia would vanish, if only one-half 
the thought were given to the art of preparing food 
for the table which is devoted to the style and make 
of dress. 


Cable. 


THE STATE CHARITIES AID SOCIETY. 

WHEREVER human beings reside together, there 
is, or should be, a household; and every household 
should, as a matter of course, be under womanly su- 
pervision. Tiese are general maxims, whose truth 
will hardly be denied; yet partially, in some of our 
public institutions, this important element of good 
government is almost entirely put out of view. Our 
hospitals, asylums, reformatories, and prisons are 
committed, in a great measure, to the charge of men 
alone. The consequences are such as might be ex- 
pected. The managers and the inmates, the rulers 
and the ruled, are alike debased by this removal of 
the purifying element of society. In the best cases 
a hard and careless routine becomes the pervading 
system of the institution. In too many instances the 
injury goes further, and results in gross mismanage- 
ment, inhumanity, wastefulness, and peculation. 

A short time ago some benevolent ladies, residing 
in and near the city of New York, who were struck 
with the accounts which reached them of the con- 
dition of the inmates in the public institutions of 
charity, determined to make an effort to reform 
them. Some of these ladies had been engaged 
during the war in the care of sick and wounded sol- 
diers, and had thus become familiarized with such 
duties. They organized an association known as 
the “State Charities Aid Society,” and applied 
themselves to the work of introducing a better sys- 
tem into the hospitals and asylums of the city and 
its neighborhood. They had many difficulties to en- 
counter. Some officials dreaded, with good reason, 
that their management should come under such su- 
pervision, and threw all possible obstacles in the 
way. In one country poor-house, for example, the 
ladies found a band of over sixty pauper children, , 
who were in a sadly neglected state. No proper 
care was taken to keep them apart from the persons 
of notoriously bad character who were usually found 
in the institution ; and the most common precautions 
for their health were overlooked. No attention, of 
course, was paid to their moral improvement, and 
they were evidently growing up to become a race of 
paupers. The ladies proposed at first to engage a 
suitable care-taker for the children, and finally of- 
fered, on behalf of the Children’s Aid Society, to have 
the whole of them placed, without expense, in good 
homes. It seems incredible that such an offer 
should have been rejected ; yet the superintendents, 
we are told, not only did this, but finally refused to 
allow the ladies to enter the poor-house. Of the mo- 
tives which led to this refusal, we are left to form 
our own conjecture. It is too well known how often, 
in these institutions, the inmates are regarded as 
the natural prey of the managers. Any diminution 
of their numbers, which diminishes the amount of 
public money passing through the hands of the su- 
perintendents, and any inspection which may show 
the manner in which these funds are used, must of 
course be distasteful to such officials. 

In the city of New York the efforts of the society 
had a better reception. Its members were freely 
admitted into the hospitals and other charitable in- 
Stitutions, and in some of them they have already 
been able to institute important reforms. They are 
now making arrangements to establish a training 
| school for nurses, their observation and experience 
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having shown that such a school was absolutely ne- 
cessary. They have succeeded already in obtaining 
subscriptions to the amouut of sixteen thousand dol- 
lars for the school, which they hope to have com- 
pleted within a year. This is a most important 
work, for experience in other countries has shown 
that the value of proper training and education for 
nurses is hardly less than for physicians. 

It is stated that some of the abuses which these 
ladies have discovered in the course of their visita- 
tions are such as only the eyes of women would have 
been likely to detect. Legislators who desire to se- 
cure economy and efficiency in our public institu- 
tions of charity (and what honest legislator does 
not?) may find in this fact a valuable hint for the 
amendinent of the existing laws on the subject. 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

WE have lying before us a book which contains so 
much that is useful and interesting to the young, 
that we think our readers should have the oppor- 
tunity of perusing it for themselves. It is called 
“Turning Points in Life.”* The author is the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold, an English clergyman. The main 
characteristic of the book is its profuse illustrations 
from biography and history. Every page bristles 
with facts and stories. Boys and girls who pick it 
up will read on and on, for in every paragraph is 
something new and entertaining; while the tone of 
the volume is so pure and healthy that they will 
draw from it profit as well as pleasure. 

One of the most striking biographies in the book is 
that of Lord Tenterden. Every lawyer knows the 
name and has read many of the masterly decisions 
of this great English judge; but few of them, we 
suspect, remember the history of his early life. He 
was the son of a barber, who kept his shop opposite 
Canterbury Cathedral. The King’s School gave the 
small tradesman's child an education as thorough as 
could be given to the son of the richest noble. The 
head-master was a profound scholar, with the rare 
gift of being able toimpart his abundant knowledge. 
His attention was soon drawn to the cleverness and 
good conduct of young Abbott. He finally became 
captain of the school, at the age of seventeen. Then 
his father thought it necessary that he should earn 
his bread, and indentures binding Charles Abbott 
to the shaving business were actually signed, sealed, 
and delivered ; but the trustees of the King’s School 
interfered, and by granting a subvention from the 
school funds, they raised money to send the promis- 
ing student to Oxford. In after years, when he had 
become a great judge, he was himself one of the 


an application for an allowance by an Oxford stu- 
dent under circumstances similar to hisown. The 
secretary of the trustees said that he could find but 
one precedent on the school books for such an allow. 
ance toa student: “ That student was myself,” said 
the learned judge; and he immediately supplied the 
required sum from his own private purse. 

The barber’s son was now an undergraduate of 
Oxford. He entered at Corpus Christi college, where 
he soon obtained a classical scholarship. And now 
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we see what an influence his mother had exerted | 


over his early life. He writes to a friend: “I have 
received two letters from my dearest mother, in 
which she gives me an account of how sincerely all 
my friends in Canterbury have congratulated her on 
my success, and friends so much superior to our 
humble condition that she says ‘such a universal joy 
as appeared on the occasion I believe hardly ever 
happened in a town left by a tradesman’s son.’ Who 
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would not undergo any labor to give pleasure to such 
parents?” 

After taking his degree, with great credit to him- 
self, he was made fellow of his college, and soon after 
became tutor to a son of Mr. Justice Buller, one of 
the greatest of English judges. Buller saw his ability 
and urged him to go to the Bar. Abbott scraped 
together enough money to pay the necessary fees for 
the study of special pleading, and for seven years 
practised in this modest way, until he had accumu- 
lated some money and formed a strong legal connec- 
tion. Then he was called to the bar, rapidly rose 
into practice, was made successively Judge of the 
Common Pleas, Judge of the King’s Bench, and Chief 
Justice of England. For the character of the court 
while he was at its head we may cite the testimony 
of Lord Campbell, a man by no means given to en- 
thusiasm. “ Before such men there was no pretence 
for being lengthy or importunate. Every point made 
by counsel was understood in a moment; the appli- 
cation of every authority was understood ata glance; 
the counsel saw when he might sit down, his case 
being safe ; and when he might sit down, all hope for 
his client being atan end. During that golden age 
14% and reason prevailed. Ido not believe that so 
much important business was ever done so rapidly 
and so well before any other court that ever sat in 
any age or country. The principal merit,” he adds, 
“is no doubt due to Abbott.” 

Nine years after his elevation to the chief justice- 
ship, Abbott was raised to the peerage as Lord Ten- 
terden. He died at the post of duty, going home sick 
one day from an important trial, and never after- 
wards leaving his bed. ‘He left to his descendants 
an honorable name, which has suffered no diminu- 
tion at their hands, and to the Bar and Bench a 
tradition of lucid intellect, high integrity, and un- 
swerving impartiality. 

But it is especially for his domestic virtues, and for 
the feminine influence so clearly to be traced in his 
life that we have dwelt upon Lord Tenterden’s ca- 
reer. His devotion to his mother we have seen, and 


| there can be no doubt that her piety and affection 


were among the controlling influences of his early 
years. Inthose early years his character was formed 
—the industry, sobriety, and diligence which, united 
to his great talents, brought him to the highest dig- 
nity of his profession. It may well be that without 
her he would never have risen to fame. His affec- 
tion for his wife and happiness with her must have 
been the strongest feelings of his manhood. Some 
very touching letters of his to her are on record. He 
wrote some verses to her, quite as good as the aver- 


| age of legal poetry, and expressing his love very sim- 
trustees of the school, and was called to decide upon | _, ot ’ : 


ply and naturally: ‘The soft looks of my girl, the 
sweet voice of my boy,” draw him from the noise of 
the Bar. 


“ With eyes full of tenderness, pleasure, and pride, 
The fond mother sits watching their play, 
Or turns, if I look not, my dulness to chide, 
And invites me like them to be gay. 


“She invites to be gay, and I yield to her voice, 
And my toils and my sorrows forget ; 
In her beauty, her sweetness, her kindness rejoice, 
And hallow the day that we met. 
“Full bright were her charms in the bloom of her 


e, 
When I walked down the church by her side, 
And, five years passed over, I now find the wife 
As lovely and fair as the bride.” 


It is in such unobtrusive, but invaluable, services 
to humanity that the influence of Woman is felt. 
She need not desire a part in the bustling contests cf 
the Bar while she can mould the mind of such a man 


| as Lord Tenterden. 
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AN ANTIQUE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

A WEDDING was celebrated in Berlin, a short time 
ago, between two scions of royal houses, Prince 
Albert of Prussia, a nephew of the Emperor, and 
Princess Marie, of Saxe- Altenburg. The ceremonies 
were conducted in the highest style of courtly dig- 


nity and splendor. The correspondent who describes | 


them dwells more especially on what he calls “the 


extraordinary pageant” of the-Fackel- Tanz, which, | 


in accordance with the time-honored customs of the 
court, closed the day. 


“The Fackel-Tanz, or Torchlight Minuet, is a 
courtly rite performed, curiously enough, not by the 
chamberlains, but by the members of the cabinet on 
the occasion of royal marriages. The torches, sym- 
bolical of hymeneal bliss, have, indeed, long been 
superseded by tapers of exquisite odor and light; 
but now, as 200 years SEO, the ministers of the crown 
consider it an honor to be selected to move gracefully 
up and down to the measured cadence of the music, 
and, candle in hand, pay their respects to the new- 
married couple. So highly valued is the honor of 
sharing in the display, that in the present instance a 
question had arisen as to the member of the cabinet 
who should have precedence of the others. Count 
Roon, being the Prussian Premier, claimed prece- 
cence of Prince Bismarck, who in his Prussian capa- 
city isonly Minister of Foreign Affairs; while Prince 
Bismarck, asserting the German Chancellor to be a 
more important personage than any Prussian minis- 
ter, premier included, insisted on his right to lead 
oft the minuet, and marshal the luminous host before 
the royal throne. I need hardly say that, as usual, 
the prince had it his own way, stepped first and fore- 
most, and held the biggest taper. The ministerial 

relude over, the bride, likewise in accordance with 

raditional etiquette, walked up to the Emperor and, 
bowing low, requested the honor of dancing with his 
majesty. This was the signal for a general polonaise 
of the court, ministers always keeping ahead, torch 
in hand. 

That two of the most renowned statesmen of Eu- 
rope should dispute about the right of leading off a 
fancy dance at a wedding is, according to vur ideas, 
odd and diverting enough. But we must not forget 
that, under a regal government, ceremonies which 
seem to us trivial become matters of solemn import. 
Majesty itself, as some plain-spoken courtier once 
reminded a king, is only a ceremony. Princes and 
counts are aware that if they cease to show rever- 
ence to royalty, the people will soon cease to look up 
to princes and counts; and they are wise for their 
own interests in keeping up the ancient usages as 


long as possible—until the time comes when “the - 


old order changeth, giving place to new.” 

AN ENGLISH COLONY IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—The 
English government, it seems, has undertaken to 
build some ships of war, and for this purpose about 
seven hundred English artisans have been brought 
to the Golden Horn, with their families. The result 
is said to have rather astonished the native Turks. 
The members of this colony (says a Constantinople 
correspondent) have in their social life created for 
themselves a little world of their own, the type of 
their fatherland. Of their various organizations the 
Mechanics’ Institute is the most prominent. It oc- 
cupies a large stone building, erected by subscription 
among themselves, at a cost of about £1500. It com- 
prises a lecture hall capable of seating 300 persons, a 
reading-room, a library and museum, and a billiard- 
room. The lectures are weekly and well-sustained, 
the reading-room is suppied with the leading papers 
and periodicals, and the library consists of more than 
800 volumes. Not many centuries ago, while the rest 
of Eurepe was buried in the gloom of the dark ages, 
Constantinople comprised nearly all that then sur- 
vived of learning and science. What asad reverse 
of position has taken place when the intellectual and 
moral standing of English artisans is proved to be 


immeasurably above that of the most cultivated in 
this great city of more than half a million of inhabit- 
ants. And what a contrast between the results of 
Christianity and Islam! 

Factory LIFE tN AMERICA.—It is sad to know that 
the condition of women and children in our factories 
is getting to be as wretched asin Europe. Perhaps 

it is even becoming worse, for want of laws and sys- 
| tems of supervision which exist in older countries. 
We read that at a recent strike of mill operatives in 
Rhode Island, when fifteen hundred of them assem- 
bled in Providence, the greater number were over- 
worked women and children—many of the latter of 
tender years. The women are described as “ worn 
and haggard and wild-eyed. The young girls, stunted 
by the wretched life of the mills, were sunken-eyed, 
wan, and ill. Some of the wretched people locked 
as though there were hardly five years’ life in them.” 
One is ready to ask impatiently if American institu- 
tions can do nothing more for the most helpless mem- 
bers of society than to leave them to sink into this 
condition, andif the worst miseries of older countries 
must be reproduced in our new civilization. Yet we 
cannot but believe that the benevolent energies 
which have overcome so many evils will be strong 
enough to master these, when the minds of our peo- 
pie are once turned in that direction. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMAN'S BRANCH 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS.-- We are glad to see from the Report 
of Mrs. White, the President, and the Secretary of 
the Shelter Committee, that this noble society is 
prospering. That it is thoroughly in earnest, may 
be readily learned from the graphic account given 
by Mrs. White of its efforts for the past year in the 
cause of humanity—efforts crowned with distin- 
guished success in the passage of a bill through Con- 
gress, upon the last day of the session, to prevent 
cruelty to animals in transit from the West. By 
what indefatigable exertions the society accom- 
plished this good work, and how many difficulties it 
meets with in its career, will best be learned in the 
pages of this little pamphlet. We predict for the 
**Woman’s Branch” an ever increasing success and 
efficiency. 

Woman’s WORK FOR JESUS.*—From this little 
bock of twelve pages we give these beautiful ex- 
cerpts:— 

“Tt is sometimes said that women rule the world, 
but if so, it should be alone in virtue of a spiritual 
power, For God has given to woman a capacity of 
spirit-loveliness, which is an irresistible power. It 
is no mere fine writing when the poet tells us of 

** Queen lily, and rose, in one.’ 
It is a true ideal of spiritual dignity possible for 
every one.” 

“What are the Unas and the Beatrices that fill our 
Mterature, what the knightly devotions of the age of 
chivalry, what the Madonna worship, but the recog- 
nition of this spiritual gift? It is scarcely too much 
to say, that to this pure ideal of the lily-power of 
womanhood is due ‘all that is most precious in art, 
in literature, or in types of national virtue.’ 

“Every woman who lives unconscious of this 
ideai, or careless of its attainment, wastes her birth- 
right, and fails of that for which God made her.” 


“The lofty divinity of the Greeks with her olive 
leaf, and her cloudy shield, symbolized the potency 
of that consecrated womanhood which bears the 
gifts of the Prince of Peace.” 


“What is needed to convert the world is a spirit 





* By Mrs. George Dana Boardman. 
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of devotion which is ready to say, ‘This, Lord, I do 
for Thee!’ And in exact proportion to the energy 
and persistency of this spirit, will be the success of 
our missions. k at the records of our late war. 
See what woman has done for country and humanity. 
And shall she do less for her Saviour? * Now I belong 
to Jesus,’ said the first baptized woman of Japan. 
And shall an American woman say less?” 





Sir WALTER Scort says: “The spirit of chivalry 
had in it this point of excellence: that, however 
overstrained and fantastic many of its doctrines 
may appear to us, they were all founded on generosity 
and self-denial, of which, if the earth were deprived, 
it would be difficult to conceive the existence of vir- 
tue among the human race.” 


A Wortny PostTMASTER.—The postmaster of New’ 


York es has recently issued a circular in reference 
to postal cards. He instructs the employés that 
yostal cards are to be considered by them in the 
Hent of sealed letters in every respect, except that 
no “return request” is to be regarded. Scurrilous 
or vulgar postal cards eannot be delivered, but are 
to be sent once a day to the *“Searcher’s Depart- 
ment,” inclosed in an envelope marked “ X. P. C.”’ 
Clerks and,letter carriers are instructed, except in 
the case of scurrilous communications, not to give 
special attention to any part of a postal card except 
the address, and not to exhibit any postal card to 
any one not employed in the t-ollice, except to a 
person authorized to receive it. 








~— jealth Department: 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Valvular Diseases of the Heart.—In a large major- 
ity of cases the valves of the left side are thoge which 
suffer. It must not be supposed that in every case 
of rheumatic fever in early life the heart suffers ; but 
in a considerable proportion of cases, in young pa- 
tients, the heart does suffer in its valves. The smooth 
tendinous structure of the valves is not .nlike that 
of the joints, and it is not remarkable that the rheu- 
matic material which fastens upon the joints should 
also show a tendency to attack the heart. The 
symptoms of this happening in rheumatic fever are 
scarcely such as to be explained to non-medical 
readers. Sometimes they are very plain, in the form 
of pain over the heart, shortness of breath, addi- 
tional fever, aud soon. But the stethoscope throws 
great light on such cases, by revealing new sounds 
as the heart beats. In many cases che symptoms are 
very slight; and, apart from the stethoscope, the 
rheumatic attack uvon the heart would be over- 
looked. There is reason to believe that rheumatic 
attacks of the heart are less frequent of late years, 
owing to improvements in the treatment of rheuma- 
tic fever. 

We desire to say a few words as <o the importance 
and significance of 

Rheumatic Disease of the Valves of the Heart.— 
The effect of the attack is to thicken the valves, and 
make them less pliant than usual, so that they do not, 
act quite so well, nor close quite so perfectly as in 
health. A little thickening of the valves may cause 
aloud noise to be heard through the stethoscope, 
and yet may not be of much consequence. It may 
not much impede the action of the heart or the flow 
of the blood. It is certain that unnecessary alarm 
and fear have been occasioned by knowing that the 
heart was affected after an attack of rheumatic fever. 
Provided that care is taken to avoid a repetition of 
the attacks, and that care ts also taken to save the 
weak heart as much as possible, little inconvenience 
may result from the slighter degrees of valvular 


diseasex and it is undoubted that many persons so 
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affected are amongst the most useful and effective 
members of society. So long as the general health 
is good, and the muscular power of the heart keeps 
efficient, so long will little practical inconvenience 
be felt. We speak of the slighter cases. Where-the 
injury done is greater, it is shown by shortness of 
breath, or palpitation, or exertion. 

Treatment.—The treatment of diseases connected 
with an alteration of the valves of the heart must be 
left to the doctor. But a patient with faulty valves 
may keep himself out of the doctor's hands as much 
as many other people by taking care in regard to 
two or three points. 1. To avoid running and all 
violent forms of exercise, excitement, or work, and 
to cultivate that frame of mind which will not be 
disturbed. It is astonishing how much piety and 
philosophy can do to make us still, and even, and in- 
capable of injurious disturbances. 2. To avoid ex- 
haustion of mind and body. This is to be done by 
avoiding two things—overwork and going too long 
without food. When the heart is weak, a little food 
in the night even, or just before going to bed, should 
be taken. 3. To avoid causes of fresh rheumatic 
attacks, by wearing flanne} ii most parts of the year, 
and being on one’s special guard. in wet and cold 
weather. Diet should be nourishing and warm, 
without being heating. Intemperance in eating or 
drinking, especially the latter, is sure to make any 
valvular disease quickly worse. With these precau- 
tions, we repeat there is no reason why persons with 
the valves of the heart diseased from rheumatic at- 
tacks should not live long, and useful, and pieasant 
lives, and die as leisurely as other people die. 

The fear of sudden death in connection with heart 
disease, is a subject to which we should allude. This 
fear is felt toan unnecessary extent. A considerable 
number of people with heart disease do not die sud- 
denly, and very many who do die suddenly would 
not, if the simple and obvious precautions we have 
recommended were taken. It may be observed that 
people who die suddenly from heart disease, often 
do so just after excessive and worrying exertion, or 
after foolish fasting, or other obvious indiscretion. 
The great authority of Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, may be 
taken on this point of sudden death. He says:— 

“It will not be out of place to remark that sud- 
den death in disease of the heart is by no means so 
frequent as is generally supposed. In the great 
majority of cases, death occurs in no sudden or ex- 
traordinary manner. . . . So general is the belief 
that sudden death is the inevitable termination of 
disease of the heart that the very suspicion of the 
existence of such an affection leads to great and in- 
jurious mental depression on the part of the patient, 
and corresponding anxiety among his friends. It 
will, therefore, be right that the physician, by ap, 
peateg to the real facts of the case, should do his 

st to diminish those apprehensions.” 

Disease of the Covering and Inclosing Membranes 
of the Heart.—We have dwelt at some length on dis- 
eases of the valves of the heart, because they are 
the parts of the heart that perhaps oftenest suffer. 
Butit often happensalso that the sac or bag in which 
the heart moves is touched with inflammation. It 
causes even more pain than the valvular inflamma- 
tion, and the heart, pressed in the spaces between 
the ribs, is apt to feel sore or tender. The skin is 
hot, and the action of the heart may come to be more 
or less embarrassed. Such attacks generally happen 
in connection with other diseases—such as acute 
rheumatism, Bright's disease, ete. Of course, they 
are only to be treated by a medical man; and, in- 
deed, none but a medical man could detect sucha 
condition of the heart, or fee] confident as to the fact 
of inflammation or the amount of it. The only prac- 
tical instruction we can give to persons affected with 
rheumatic fever or Bright's disease is, to avoid get- 
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ting chilled, to surround rheumatic joints with cot- 
ton-wool or flannel, and so to dispose the rheumatic 
matter of the system to locate itself in the joints in 
preference to the heart. 

Diseases of the Muscles of the Heart.—Now, it may 
be asked, is the flesh of the heart never diseased? 
We began by saying that the heart was essentially 
a muscle, a hollow muscle. Well, does this muscle 
ever ail anything? Does it become affected with in- 
flammation, like the valves, or the outer and inner 
membranes of the heart? or has it any special dis- 
eases of its own? The answer to this is, that in 
fnuflammations of the membranes of the heart, outer 
or inner, the muscular substance near the inflamed 
membrane does occasionally become inflamed; but 
muscle itself is not very liable to inflammation, and, 
practically speaking, is not much considered in the 
rheumatic inflammation and other inflammations 
which affect the heart. And yet the muscular sub- 
stance of the heart is liable to changes, and these 
changes are of very great interest and importance ; 
and they are the more worthy of some exposition 
here, as they are produced insidiously, and may be 
prevented to a great extent in many cases, in others 
deferred, by precautions which will appear sensible 
even to non-professional readers. To a man with 
heart disease it is of the highest importance to keep 
the muscle of the heart in good healthy condition. 
So long as this is the case, it will go far to counter- 
act any inconvenience from the impediment caused 
by any slight fault of the valves of the heart. It is, 
in fact, only when the muscle of the heart fails, that 
many persons become conscious of any inconveni- 
ence from a disease which they have had perhaps 
for years. We shall best and most clearly make our 
readers understand the diseases to which the sub- 
stance of the heart is liable under three heads, 1. 
Its structure may fail for want of nourishment, or 
from too much work. 2. Its structure may: be dam- 
aged by a habit of taking wrong things, or right 
things in wrong quantities. 3. The structure of the 
heart may be impaired from the existence of fevers, 
especiaily typhus or typhoid. 

1. The Heart Needs Nourishment and Rest.—Men 
should remember this, especially if they have any 
weakness about their hearts. They shonld give 
themselves a rest from time to time; and they should 
rather take a little extra food between meals, than 
go too long without food, It is astonishing how men 
will prolong their work and fasting, without think- 
ing that every half hour is exhausting their strength 
and the strength of their hearts. There is no mys- 
tery about the matter—it is one of common sense; 
and a man who has already a little disease in his 
heart needs to Ye specially careful and considerate 
on this point—not to go an hour beyond his dinner or 
his tea, and if there is any risk of having to do so, to 
take a cupful of beef-tea or soup. Very good beef-tea 
can be made ina few minutes. Not only should men 
with weakish hearts remember that they require 
food, but rest also. They should cultivate a habit of 
quiet working—of refusing to be worried or to be 
hurried. 


2. Certain Things Tend to Spoil the Muacular | 


Structure of the Heart.—Conspicuously, spirits and 
beer in excess do this. They turn the muscle of the 
heart into so much fat. Some men drink so absurdly 
of spirits and bitter beer, that they become lazy and 
indolent. They distend visibly before your eyes—get 
big, and bloated, and fat. The muscle of the heart 
gets less muscular and more fatty. The moral of 
this is for men not to take heating, fattening things, 
unless, indeed, they are cold and thin; to prefer food 
to stimulant; and, if there is any tendency to indo. 


| 
From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Phila. :— 


lence or obesity, to prefer claret or water to beer and 
spirits. 

Fevera in many Cases Affect the Structure of the 
| Heart.—This is one of the effects of typhus and ty- 
| phoid fevers, especially of the former. The heart 
beats much less strongly. On this account, among 
others, much nourishment is required, and in the 
later stages stimulants are also needed. But this is 
| @ case in which doctors will advise. 

A Few Words to People with Heart Disease.—We 
end much as we began. People exaggerate the iin- 

| portance of heart disease. In many cases it isa mere 
nervous palpitation. There is nothing wrong with 

| the heart itself. Even where there is something 
| wrong, the heart only needs to be considered, to go 
on working very well. We have specified the things 
that most injure the heart. Let them be avoided. 
Avoid rheumatic disease by avoiding chills and cold ; 
avoid worry; avoid excess of beer or spirits; avoid 
going too long without food; avoid hurrying. “In 
quietness shall be your strength.” 


) Literary Potices. 











From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MUST IT BE? A Romance. Translated from the 
German of Carl Detlej. By MS., Translator of ** By 
His Own Might,” etc. The scene of this story is laid 
in Kussia, and the reader gains an excellent insight 
into Russian life and character. The story is well 
told and well translated. 

THE MYSTERY OF HOLLY TAVERN. A Story 
of Nine Travellers. By Lauriston Collis. This story 
is full of excitement and sensation, and will well fill 
up a leisure hour. 





From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia :— 

FAIRMOUNT PARK. Sketches of its Scenery, 
Waters, and History. In view of the approaching 
centennial celebration which is to be held in Fair- 
rount Park, every one who intends to be present on 
that occasion will naturally feel an interest in the 
park, its scenery and history. Fairmount Park pos- 
sesses two advantagés over every other park in the 
world, if we except our great national park of the 
Yosemite. It is larger and has more natural beau- 
ties than any other one. The scenery of the Schuyl- 
kill and the Wissahickon is beautiful and romantic 
in the extreme, and there are many historical associa- 
tions connected with the banks of these rivers which 
add to their interest. The book before us gives a de- 
tailed description of the park, accompanied bya map, 
| adds the history of the different localities, and illus- 
trates the whole by numerous excellent engravings. 
It is a book which every one will be pleased with. 





MARGARET MAITLAND. By Mrs. Oliphant, au- 
thor of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ete. This isa 
| reprint of one of Mrs. Oliphant’s best and most cha- 
| racteristic novels—a book which will bear repeated 
perusal, and which is deserving of a place in every 
| library. 
| CYRILLA; or, The Mysterious Engagement. By 
| the Baroness Tautphceus, author of ** The Initials.” 
| The author of this novel is one of the most pleasing 
, and attractive writers of fiction. Her stories are al- 

ways well told and unexceptionable in character. 
| The present story is one of her best. It is, in truth, 

a revision of a previous work, altered, corrected, and 
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improved. Every one who has read it in its original | Cooper, This is a continuation of the publication of 


furm will be desirous of seeing it now. 

THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPREN- 
TICES. By Charles Dickens. This is a short story, 
which we do not remember ever before seeing ac- 
credited to Dickens. Whether written by him or 
not, it is, at all events, an entertaining story. 

From Harper & Broragrs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

IGO A FISHING. By W.C. Prime. To one who 
all the summer through must be shut up within city 
streets, with no time or opportunity for the fresh air 
and pleasant occupations of the country, this book 
will come like a godsend. To read it is almost as 
good as a holiday in the country. It is so full of 
country life, and country sports, that one feels the 
cool breezes and hears the swash of the river as one 
reads. No more charming book has been published 
this season. 

LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” ete. We are disappoint- 
ed in this book. In point of excellence it sinks below 
the “ Blade-o-Grass,” which was really a promising 
story. Its plot is a conventional one, its characters 
cut out of pasteboard, with the villains pientifully 
dabbed with ink, and the rest painted upfwith crude 
touches of pink and white, or whatever other color 
seemed to the author appropriate. The style is at 
all times weak, and when it turns sentimental, fairly 
silly. Farjeon does not, in this work at least, come 
up to the promises of his previous works. Neverthe- 
less it is but fair to say that for the indiscriminating 
reader the book is sensational enough in character 
to prove fascinating. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Aiistorical 
Romance. By Harriet Martineau, author of “ Deer- 
brook,”’ ete. The theme of this story is the wonder- 
ful character and career of Toussaint L’Overture, the 
hero of St. Domingo, who in the last century reduced 
order out of political chaos in that island, and main- 
tained it for a period of years, until the jealousy of 
Napoleon caused him to be arrested, in 1802, and 
taken a prisoner to France, where he died a year 
later in the castle of Jeux. The story adheres strictly 
to facts, and in the appendix is given the data and 
documents upon which it is founded. 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” A Novel. 

sy Annie Thomas, author of *“*Maud Mohan,” ete. 

As a writer of second or third rate novels Annie 
Thomas has a certain reputation, and secures a fair 
class of readers. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By John W. 
Ferney. These papers, originally published in the 
Washington Sunday Chronicle and Philadelphia 
Press, give lively and amusing sketches of public life 
in Washington and Philadelphia. Among the per- 
sons who figure in these papers we see the names of 
Lincoln, Seward, and Greeley, and many others 
known to fame, who have now passed away. Itisa 
readable book. 

From Scrrpner, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Liertncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “At his 
Gates,” ete. In this story Mrs. Oliphant has gone 
back to the ground whereon she is strongest—that 
of depicting Scottish scenes and Scottish character. 
This is one of her most charming stories, and that is 
saying much, inasmuch as she is one of the best and 
most vigorous of English novelists. 


From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Liprrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 
By J. Fennimore 


THE RED ROVER. A Tule. 





the new illustrated edition of Cooper’s Novels. It is 
one of the best and liveliest sea stories, and the ilius- 
trations are from drawings by Darley. 

BRESSANT. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne. 
This story is not badly written, though it has no 
marked feature, either in plot or character, to give 
it prominence among the many novels of the day. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousB, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGUES & Co., Arch Street, Philadelphia :— 

FRED’S HARD FIGHT. By Marion Howard, 
author of “ Bert Ashley’s Seasons,” ete. 

JOHN BENTLEY’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. M. A. 
Holt. 

Two excellent juvenile temperance stories, which 
every boy and girl in the land should read. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

THE SILVER KEYS. A Tale. By A. L. O. E. 
A. L. O. E. is one of the most prolific of our writers 
for children, and she seems always to please her 
young readers. Thisis the third of a series of which 
“Ned Franks” and “Sheer Off” are the preceding 
parts, and carries on the same story. It is neatly 
bound and printed. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. With Mr. Hamerton as an art-critic we 
are all familiar. His essays upon subjects interest- 
ing to the guild are justly celebrated. ‘ Essays in 
Art” and the “Painter's Camp in the Highlands” 
were the work of a man who could think as well as 
paint, and who had the knack, not very common 
among painters, of putting his thoughts into clear 
and forcible English. In the present volume he has 
left his specialty altogether, except in so far as it 
goes to make up “the intellectual life.” This is a 
series of letters, supposed to be written to people of 
the most opposite circumstances, ages, and disposi- 
tions, and designed to help each and all of them to- 
wards that life for the nobler uses and enjoyments 
of the intellect which the author asserts to be within 
the reach ef many who have never dreamed of its 
possibility. We hope on some future occasion to 
make our readers better acquainted with this charm- 
ing volume. 

WORK. By Louisa M. Alcott. Miss Alcott has 
tried her hand at a long story upon her favorite sub- 
ject. A girl starts off, from the uncongenial house- 
hold of an uncle who does not like her, to make her 
way in the world. She tries one thing after another 
—is servant, actress, governess, companion, seam- 
stress—but finally does succeed, in a manner which 
we shall leave our readers to ascertain, in making 
for herself a home and a place in the world. The 
moral of the book may be found in the quotation on 
its title-page: “ An endless significance lies in work, 
in idleness alone is there perpetual despair.”’ 

WIT AND WISDOM OF GEORGE ELIOT. No 
author better deserves such a collection of excerpts 
than George Eliot. Her books are full of sentences 
weighty with thought, or irresistibly humorous—sen- 
tences which linger in the memory and are recurred 
to with a constant pleasure. This little book is exe- 
euted by the careful hand of a lover; and no more 
delightful reading for the lazy summer could be ima- 
gined, than these recollections of the wit and wisdom 
of the greatest living authoress. 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston:— 

LITTLE GRANDFATHER. By Sophie May, au- 
thor of “Littie Prudy Stories,” etc. What more 














need we say? Every child who has read about 
“Dotty Dimple” and “ Little Prudy’’ will be linpa- 
tient until they get this book, which belongs to the 
“Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series.” 

THE YEAR. By D.C. Colesworthy. Many poems 
of this author have attained a reputation wherever 


the English language is spoken. Among the best 
known of these poems, we will cite “ A little word 
in kindness spoken,” and “Don’t kili the birds.” 
This volume, appropriately named “The Year,” de- 
votes a poem to each month, one to each of the sea- 
sons, and one to Christmas. They are excellent in 
sentiment, and finished in style, and are deserving 
of preservation in tie library. 

From Joun B. BACHELDER, Boston, through Por- 
TER & CoatTss, Philadelphia:— 

BACHELDER’S ILLUSTRATED TOURIST’S 
GUIDE OF THE UNITED STATES. By John B. 
Bachelder. More than one-half of this volume is 
devoted toa description of Gettysburg, in which is 
enumerated all the places of historical interest, illus- 
trated by numerous beautiful engravings. The bal- 
ance of the book gives other points of attraction to 
the tourist, every page containing one or more 
exquisite wood-cuts. The book will not only prove 
exceedingly useful to the traveller, but will be a 
valuable and beautiful permanent addition to the 
library. 

From Lorine, Boston, through CLAXTON, REM- 
SEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

FROM OLYMPUS TO HADES. By Mrs. Forres- 
ter, author of,“ Fair Women.” An English story of 
lords and ladies, and intrigues and adventures, inte- 
resting, probably, but not very profitable to read. 

From C. J. Woopsury & Co., Rockford, Tl. :— 

THEISM. A Poem. By R. S. Sanborn. The 
ideas and sentiments of this poem are exalted, and 
will meet the approval of all earnest thinkers. We 
hardly know whether to regard the production asa 
prose-poem or as poetic prose, as its author has writ- 
ten independently of all known rules respecting po- 
etic compositions. It would have been better, in our 
opinion, if there had been no division o§ the matter 
into lines, and thus all appearance of verse avoided. 


Goden’s Arm-Ehuir. 


SEPTEMBER, 1873. 

ENGRAVINGS.—The first in order is our steel plate, 
“In Trouble,” a beautiful life-like design. This pic- 
ture will be recognized by our feminine friends asan 
everyday occurrence in households—and needs no 
description to illustrate its meaning. The next in 
order is the fashion-plate, fur surpassing those of 
our contemporaries. ‘ Dressing for the Opera,” one 
of our tinted designs, presents a very beautiful wo- 
man arranging her toilet for the opera. The exten- 
sion sheet, along with the other pages of embellish- 
ments, Is filled with such a superabundance of designs 
that we defy any competition. As the North Ame- 
rican said, in speaking of a late number, * The hot 
weather does not seem to have taken the starch out 
of GODEY.”’ 








THE same character of reading that has increased 
the popularity of the magazine this year, is still 
continued in the September number. ‘“ Wayward 
Annie,” by Ino Churchill, will add new laurels to the 
authoress. 
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THs First StTaR-SPANGLED BANNER.—From the 
State Gazette, of Trenton, we copy the following in- 
teresting information concerning an old relic :— 


“ Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of this city, has now 
in her possession the first star-spangled banner ever 
made. Old, faded, and torn, it is still in a good state 
of preservation, different from those of the present 
day only in having twelve instead of thirteen stars 
upon the blue field, there being but twelve confede- 
rate States at the time it was put together. : 

“It was made by the ladies of the old Swedish 
Church of Philadelphia, assisted by John Brown, 
Esq., Secretary of the United States Marine Commit- 
tee. The presentation of the flag was made to John 
Paul Jones, by Misses Mary and Sarah Austin, the 
latter of whom afterward became the wile of Com- 
modore Barry. 

“Paul Jones hoisted it on the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, and on the 23d of September, 1779, the engage- 
ment took place between her and the Serapis and 
Countess of Scarborough. During the fight—one of 
the fiercest ever known—when the Bon Homme 
Richard and Serapis were lashed together, the flag 
was cut down by a British officer. James B. Staf- 
ford (the father of Miss Stafford) caught it up and 
nailed it to the mast. The officer made a tremen- 
dous —— with his sabre, cutting in two the left 
shoulder of Stafford, felling him to the deck. This 
wound, ene to unskilful treatment, re-opened 
many years afterward, causing Lieutenapt Stafford 
the most intense suffering during the latter part of 
his life. Whenthe Bon Homme Richard was sink- 
ing, the flag was seized by one of the sailors, and 
transferred by Paul Jones to the American ship-of- 
war Alliance, where it remained until the close of 
the war. The vessel was then sold to Robert Mor- 
ris, the financier, and the Alliance was relitted as a 
merchantman for the East India trade. 

“The Secretary of the United States Marine Com- 
mittee wrote to Lieutenant James B. Statford that 
the committee, with the advice of Commodore John 
Barry, had decided to present him with the flag, 
medicine chest, and a “tower musket,’’ belonging to 
the Alliance, in consideration of his bravery in nail- 
ing up the tlag when it had been cut down by a 
British officer, during the action between the Bon 
Homme Richard and Serapis. 

Lieutenant Stafford kep§ these relics by him until 
his death, some thirty odd years ago, and they are 
now in the pussession of his only daughter, Miss Sa- 
rah Smith Stafford. The musket alluded to weighs 
ten and a half pounds, has the word ‘Tower’ en- 
graven thereon, and the letters G. R.—Georgius Rex. 

* But, of course, the most viluable relic is the ban- 
ner. Miss Stafford has received many offers for its 
purchase, but she uniformly declined them all. But 
she is growing old now, and says that she is more 
disposed to listen to a proposition for selling than 
hegetofore ; but no trifling sum will induce her to let 
it poe from her hands. What more appropriate 
emblem could be displayed at the Centennial Cele- 
bration than this first banner of our country, made 
upon the spot, nearly a century before?” 

IT has been announced that we are to have two 
opera companies at the Academy the coming season. 
We trust that the managers will take warning by the 
poor success that attended some of their brethren 


the last season and reduce their prices. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book is elegant, fresh, and ac- 
ceptable asever. It keeps the bloom and beauty of 
perpetual spring in its appearance, as if ladies always 
were as handsome as at eighteen or twenty-five. Its 
styles are depicted in the best manner, and it has 
pron influence in indicating and setting the prevail- 

ng fashions to the sex it delights to adorn and in- 
struct. The resources of the publisher, L. A. Godey, 
of Philadelphia, are of the best, and are used without 
stint. Itis an organ of taste and culture, in dress, 
manners, in society and the home, and its influence 
is felt and intended for personal profit.—Journul, 
Boston, Mass. 


INGHAM UNIVERSITY, at Le Roy, Nesv York, the 
advertisement of which appears in another column, 
is acknowledged as one of the jeading female univer- 
sities in this country. Parents desiring a good school 
for their daughters, at a moderate price, can here 
find what they require, 
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NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Mary 
Atherly, beautiful song, by Drewer, 30 cents. Jen- 
nie Came to Meet Me, and Out of the Darkness, two 
of the prettiest of the Haeckelton songs, each 30. 
Seven Times Three—Love, by Jean Ingelow, ar- 
ranged for contralto by Beckel, 30. Now and Then, 
sweet song, by Southgate, 20. Heart of Mine, by 
Lenhart, 20, Also: Flower Queen Redowa, by Ingle- 
side, easy, 20. Mignon Mazourka, by Ohm, 30. 
Adeline Waltz, by same, 30. Young Folks Waltz, by 
Atsilac, 20. Ringlet Waltz, very pretty, by Scherzer, 
30. Spring Garden Schottische, showy, for good 
player, 40. Lottie Mazourka, by Mack, 30. 

Holioway’s Musical Monthly for September is a 
fine number, with pieces by Brinley Richards, Beck- 
el, Karl Reden, and other celebrated composers. 
Send to the publisher for a copy; price 40 cents. Or 
any one ordering $1 worth of music from the above 
list, and adding 10 cents for postage, will receive a 
copy gratis. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 

WHEREVER you find civilization and refinement, 
there you are sure to find GopEY, and it has become 
as great a fact throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, as is the morning paper that is laid upon 
your breakfast table.—American, Newark, Ohio. 

A RIVAL TO NEwPoRT.—The people of Minnesota 
claim that Frontenac, Lake Pepin, rivals the most 
celebrated watering-places of the East in scenery, 
climate, drives, boating, bathing, fishing, sporting, 
and good hotel accommodations, and have named it 
the “‘ Newport of the Northwest.” 

PEOPLE in Vienna are very polite, according to 
Mr. Fulton, of the Baltimore American. Hesays:— 

‘*No one thinks of entering a store, an office, or a 
place of business. withent first taking off his hat, 
and keeping it off, as ll as exchanging a polite 
bow on leaving. To keepthe head covered is deemed 
extremely rude and offensive. If a stranger makes 
inquiry on the street, either of a man or a boy, the 
greatest pains is not only taken to give the right di- 
rection, but they will even follow you to see that you 
make no mistake ; and when you stop to look around 
in perplexity, you will generally find the same kindly 
stranger at your elbow to point the way again. 
Even on entering a café or restaurant, all the wait- 
ers bow to you, and so on entering or — a store, 
the proprietor follows you to the door, and the clerks 
make their obeisance to you with all the grace of a 
dancing master.” 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—A real lover of first-class 
literature might as well be out of the world as to be 
without this most excellent magazine. — Clarion, 
Lanesboro, Minn. 


Mr. J. H. Jounston, Great Western Gun Works, 
179 Smithfield Street, Pittsburg, Penn., whose ad ver- 
tisement has been published in this magazine during 
the past year, is, we have reason to believe, reliable 
and trustworthy in all his dealings. An annoying 
error has appeared in his advertisement in the price 
of Double Shot Guns. The minimum price of these 
goods should have been published at $8, instead of 
$3. We take this method of calling attention to the 
mistake, and to express our confidence in the firm. 

THe LANGUAGE OF Music.—One day Mendelssohn 
came from his room with a sheet of written music in 
his hand. Asking permission to play it, he said, “I 
have been trying to write a letter to my sister Fanny 
on her approaching marriage. I cannot express 
what I wish, but she will understand this.” And, 
sitting down to the piano, he played this outpouring 
of the tender affeetion that united them. Such was 
the letter which the post conveyed to Berlin. 











IN the following list of cities, embracing the most 
populous of those of the Old World, as well as in our 
own country, Philadelphia stands in the fore-front 
in the report of the British Registrar-General for 
health and salubrity. His computation, based upon 
the official tables of mortality, make the death rate 
as follows per thousand persons: Philadelphia, 22.1; 
London, 22.7; Paris, 24.4; Bombay, 27.6; Berlin, 29.9; 
New York, 30.1; Turin, 30.4; Florence, 31.6: Rome, 
$2.2; Vienna, 34.4; Madras, 37.6. In commenting 
upon the “surpassing salubrity” of Philadelphia, as 
exhibited in the foregoing figures, the New York 
Mail attributes it mainly to the absence from our 
city of the tenement-house system, “the pest and 
curse of most large cities,” and to our abundant 
supply of small, cheap dwellings. Both these infer- 
ences are correct; but something is afso due to the 
different habits of our people, arising from the fact 
so often pointed out in these columns, that the 
masses of our people are engaged in useful occupa- 
tions, in which, money being earned slowly by hard 
industry, and saved by thrift, there fs less tempta- 
tion or inclination to live the “fast lives” which 
lead to rapid deaths. 


An Indian marriage in Florida is thus described 
by a recent correspondent :-—— 

“The company was composed of the whole tribe, 
all of whom were dressed in their best finery. A 
circle was formed, the bride moved to the centre, 
holding in her hand an ear of corn. Then the bride- 

room advanced alongside of her, with a deer’s leg 
n his hand. A mutual exchange comprised the 
whole ceremony. After the ceremony, the whole 
company danced and feasted on bear meat and 
honey for two days and nights.” 


Gopery is never behind in anything—it is too old to 
be caught napping by any of its rivals.—Democrat, 
Eaton, Ohio. 


JURIES are occasionally apparently blind to the 
very first principles of common sense, and the fact 
is illustrated in a pointed manner by a recent action 
brought by a young barmaid for breach of promise 
of marriage. A clerk in a city bank in London with 
a ridiculously small salary, fell in love with a bar- 
maidin the city. Hedid more. He became engaged 
to her, an@ promised to marry. The attachment was 
apparently not very strong on the part of the young 
lady, for twice the original engagement was broken 
off, and twice she became engaged to other men. 
Eventually, however, the “old love’? was taken on 
again, and the original contract stood good. But 
meanwhile the young clerk had been dismissed from 
his employment at the bank, and was literally penni- 
less. To marry under such circumstances would be 
worse than madness. It would have been a crime. 
The woman would have been degraded and children 
born to beggary. Distinctly an honorable course was 
taken by the young man when he refused to marry 
under such deplorable cireumstances. However, the 
girl brought an action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, and the jury awarded her £125. For what, we 
should like to know. Fer being saved from utter 
misery and a life of slavery? The clerk, being an 
honorable man, is compelled to pay £125 out of no- 
thing to repair the wounded feelings of a frivolous 
young lady. Such a verdict is strange. 


WE adhere to our oft-expressed opinion, that asa 
* Lady’s Book,”’ GODEY’s is unsurpassed in the realm 
of magazine literature.—Courant, Clinton, Mass. 

CONTEMPTIBLE SPITE.—While a pretty Omaha gtr! 
was getting married, one cf her jilted lovers sneaked 
into a back room and smashed up the handsome 
bridal presents. 
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STARTING IN Lire.—How important it is, if possi- 
ble, to ascertain something concerning tue end as 
well as the beginning of the critical passages of life! 
With the best intentions and the utmost care sad 
mistakes are sometimes inevitable, but they far oft- 
ener result from lack of consideration. Youths who 
are just entering upon a business career are, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, utterly incompetent to de- 
termine for themselves the line for which they are 
best qualified; nor have those who have authority 
over them always the requisite judgment, or insight, 
or patient observance, or even disinterestedness, to 
guide their choice aright. Sometimes the parents 
mistake the lad—sometimes the lad disregards the 
parents; but to whomsoever attributable, whenever 
an error has been committed at the outset, he is sure 
to reach a limit beyond which there is for him no 
hope of further progress :in that direction. We meet 
with the proofs of this every day. A large propor- 
tion of failures in life are to be traced to this as their 
main cause. Owing to whatever influences, young 
people have been started in a line for which they are 
totally unfitted ; and when they have gone too far to 
retreat, the discovery is made that there is no egress 
for them, and that they must stay where they are, 
and put up, as they best may, with their disappoint- 
ment. Well will it be for us if the whole line of our 
march through life does not terminate in a similar 
disappointment. In this case we shall be able to 
blame none but ourselves, for every precaution has 
been taken to forewarn us. 


BRITISH MATRIMONIAL STATISTICS. —From among 
the many interesting figures presented in the ab- 
stract of the last annual report of the English Regis- 
trar-General, we copy the following:— 


“The average age of the men married in 1870 was, 
it appears, 27.9 years, that of the women was 25.7. 
The mean age of the widowers was 42.6, and of the 
widows 36.8, that of the bachelors being 25.8, and of 
the spinsters 24.4. In eleven instances the husbands 
were from 80 to 8 years old; one of these gentlemen 
married a lady of four-seore, two others taking wives 
between 30 and 35. One old lady, after living a life 
of spinsterhood for more than 70 years, became the 
bride of an old gentleman of over 75, of whom it is 
only right to add that he, too, had _ never before par- 
ticipated in the joys and sorrows of matrimony. An- 
other elderly spinster of over 65 induced a bachelor 
of about 30 to make her his wife, and two widows of 
70 married husbands of 40 and 65 respectively, while 
three more sought for connubial bliss by alliances 
with widowers of, in one case 55, and in the other 
two cases of more than 70 years. The more striking 
instances of disparity of age are those of old men 
marrying young girls. Tn one case a widower of 6) 
married a girl of 15, and another of 75 a spinster of 
21. The eagerness displayed by the female portion 
of the community for marrying early is exemplified 
by the fact that the number under 21 who married in 
1870 was 32,971, the newly-made husbands of the same 
being but little more than three-eighths of that num- 
ber, namely, 12,448. Among the females, 36 were 
fifteen years of age only, 28¢ were sixteen, 1602 seven- 
teen, 5967 eighteen, 11,033 nineteen, and 14,044 twenty; 
among the males 7 were sixteen years old, 64 seven- 
teen, 720 eighteen, 3393 nineteen, and 8264 twenty. 
One widow of sixteen, 2 of nineteen, and 6 of twenty, 
married husbands of from twenty-one to thirty-five, 
and a widower of nineteen took a second spouse in 
the person of a spinster of twenty-one. The lack of 
education isapparent when we say that 19.8 per cent. 
of the men and 27.3 of the women married in 1870 
signed the married register by mark; but even thisis 
a great improvement upon the state of things thirty 
years ago, when 41 per cent. of the people married 
signed the register with their marks instead of their 
own names. It is supposed, however, that from 
hervousness some Only make their marks who are 
capable of signing their names.” 

HunG BEEF :— 

“A Marion County cow fell over a precipice, and 
caught and hung in the fork of a tree fifteen feet 
frum the ground, a few days ago.” 
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SITTING FOR A PHOoTOGRAPH.—The Danbury News 
says:— 

“Having a photograph taken is one of the great 
events in a man’s life. The chief desire is to look 
the very best, and on the success of the picture 
hinges in many cases the most important epoch in 
life. To work up a proper appearance, time enough 
is used which, if devoted to catching fleas for their 
phosphorous, would cancel the entire national debt, 
and establish a New York daily paper. When you 
have completed your toilet, you go to the gallery and 
force yourself into a nonchalance of expression that 
is too absurd for anything. Then you take the 
chair, spread your legs gracefully, appropriate a 
calm and indifferent look, and commence to per- 
spire. An attenuated man, with a pale face, long 
hair, and a soiled nose, now comes out of a cavern 
and <n the camera. Then he gets back of you 
and tells you to sit back as far as you can in the 
chair, and that it has a remarkable backward spring. 
After getting you back till your — interferes with 
the chair itself, he shoves your head into a pair of 
ice tongs, and dashes at the camera again. Here, 
with a piece of discolored velvet over his head, he 
bombards you in this manner: “ Your chin out a 
little, please.” The chin is protruded. ‘That's 
nicely; now a little more.” The chin advances 
again, and the pomade commences to melt and start 
for freedom. Then he comes back to you and slaps 
one of your hands on your leg in such a position as 
to give you the appearance of trying to lift it over 
your head. The-other is turned under itself, and 
1as become so sweaty that you begin to fear that it 
will stick there permanently. A new stream of 

omade finds its way out, and goes downward. 
Then he shakes your head in the tongs till it settles 
right, and says it looks like rain, and puts ga chin 
out again, and punches out your chest, and says he 
doesn’t Know what the poor are to do next winter, 
unless there is a radical change in affairs, and then 
takes the top of your head in one hand and your 
chin in the other, and gives your neck a wrench 
which would earn any other man a prominent posi- 
tion in a new hospital; then runs his hand through 
your hair and scratches your scalp, and steps back 
to the camera and the injured velvet for another 
look. By this time new sweat and pomade have 
started out. The whites of your eyes show unpleas- 
antly, and your whole body feels as if it had been 
visited by an enormous cramp, and another and 
much larger one was momentarily expected. Then 
he points at something for you to look at; tells you 
to look cheerful and composed, and snatches away 
the veivet and pulls out his watch. When he gets 
tired, and you feel as if there was but very little left 
in this world to live for, he restores the velvet, says 
it is an unfavorable day for a picture, but he hopes 
for the best, and immediate! isappears in his den. 
Then you get bs 7 and eepatch yourself, slap on your 
hat, and immediately sneak home, ‘feeling mean, 
jumbled, and altogether too wretched for descrip- 
tion. The first friend who sees the picture says he 
can see enough resemblance to make certain that it 
is you, but you have tried to look too formal to be 
natural and graceful. 

AN elderly lady who was handling a set of false 
teeth in a dental office, and admiring the fluency 
with which the doctor described them, asked him, 
“Can a body eat with these things?” ‘My dear 
madame, mastication can be performed with a fe- 
licity scarcely equal to nature itself,” responded the 
Soctes, “Yes, 1 know, but can a body eat with 

1em?’ 


GODEY’s Lapy’s Booxk.—Its old familiar face ever 
wears the freshness of renewed youth, and grows 
brighter and younger with age, if such a paradox 
can be allowed in a literary sense.— Whig, Elkton, 
Maryland. 

AN English paper mentions that a husband and 
wife recently set sail from Derby for Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on the way to Edinburgh, the wife having on 
her knee her thirty-third baby. Twenty-four of the 
thirty-three are still living. The woman who has 
brought up a family like this is worthy of being hon- 
ored by the government with a medal. 


Wuart is the companion game to parlor croquet ? 


| Cricket on the hearth. 
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Fancy DressEs.—We give below a description of | sleeves ef the same, lined with crimson silk ; cap of 
costumes that may be of service to some of our | 


friends when making a selection of a character for 
a fancy ball or party:— 


“An Albanian dress is as follows: Loose cambric 
shirt, with frill at neck and wrist; short blue cloth 
jacket, with a row of*closely set gold buttons down 
the front; full red trousers fastening at the Knee, 
long white silk stockings, and red morocco shoes; 
silk searf of many colors around the waist, knotte 
at the side, dagger attached with gold cord; red fez 
cap. Or maroon velvet jacket, vest, gaiters, and tap 
~~ eee in gold, blue silk trousers, and scarlet 
shoes. 

A Danish Peasant would wear trousers and un- 
dercoat of red cloth; white overcoat the shape of a 
frock coat, cut out at the neck, and bordered with 
gold braid, and confined at the waist with a red belt. 
to the right side of which a satchel is attached all 
embroidered in gold, sleeves with red cloth and gold 
braid at the wrist. Or as follows: Heavy boots, full 
loose trousers of green cloth drawn in at the ankle; 
red cloth jacket fitting closely to the figure, and but- 
toning down the front with small silver buttons, and 
having a row of silver braid around the front and 
armholes, no sleeves except shirt sleeves; knotted 
handkerchief at the throat, and a worsted bn 4 made 
with a point such as seamen wear, ouly white in- 
stead of red. 

Hamilet.—Black silk velvet tunic, with tights to 
match; white lace rufflers, black round cap with 
white feather, and long black cloth cloak; or scal- 
loped black velvet jerkin trimmed with black jet 
and silk, black velvet sword belt, black velvet ~4 
and black plume, black silk tights, and black velve 
shoes, with white puffings. 

Faust.—Green velvet jacket, trimmed with gold 
braid, white satin trunks, white silk tights, green 
boots, and circular silk cape. 

A Mexican Brigand would wear ared coat with 
gold facings, blue pantaloons embroidered witn 
gold, white vest, yellow sash, and a broad brimmed 
lat with feathers. Another Mexican costume would 
be light eloth trousers cut open below the knee, and 
decorated with gold buttons, to allow a plaiting of 
tine linen to be visible, embroidered jacket, with 
bows on the shoulders, scarlet silk sash, turned 
down collar, blue silk cravat, and a straw hat, with 
feather at the side. This may also be made in 
nankeen. Mexican costumes are very picturesque, 
richly embroidered, and of bright colors. The men 
wear an ample searf of gay colors, with an openins 
down the centre to allow the head to pass through, 
and when on, they throw an end over the left shoul- 
der. Their broad-brimmed hats, or sombreros, are 
made of the fur of the llama, dyed straw color. The 
trousers are a mixture of cotton and wool, embroid- 
ered in colored silks and spangles, the trimming be- 
ing carried in a stripe down the outside of the leg, 
the jacket is short, and edged with the same, a 
knotted scarf goes around the waist. 

Some of the following costumes may prove suitable 
for a young gentleman of twenty :— 

Arab Scribe.—Shirt and trousers of white Cash- 
mere, red sash, white turban, slippers with turned-up 
toes. 

eramoy.—Black velvet trousers, white cambric 
shirt, trimmed with lace and silver buttons; colored 
silk searf around the waist; velvet cap. 

Bohemian.—Velvet jacket, scarlet breeches em- 
broidered in gold; silk hose, gray cloak, with goid 
cord and tassels. 

Carmelite Friar, with cloak, rosary, and rope. 

The Cure.—Blue and white satin or cotton jacket, 
short trousers to match, and a high-peaked hat, 
with bow at top. 

Dick Turpin.—Searlet coat, white satin vest, em- 
broidered with gold, high black Jack boots, three- 
cornered hat, and pistols. 

Page of time of Elizabeth.—Blue and gold doublet 
and trunks slashed with white satin, silk hose, cap, 
and feathers. 

Edward VI.—Blue velvet coat, trimmed with 
old; bine velvet sleeves, with white satin puffings, 
runks of the same, sword belt, etc.; velvet shoe 

with satin puffings trimmed with gold ; blue cap an 
white plume. 


ae 


piue and white Cashmere; the whole covered with 
3. 

A Jockey or a Venetian costume.—Jacket of black 
satin, the basques edged with gold; waistband of 
gold; sleeves slashed with Solferina satin, as are the 
short full trunks; gray satin hose, black satin boots, 
small pointed cap of black satin, ornamented with 
birds’ wiugs. 

Nourmahal, from Moore’s ‘Lalla Rookh,’ was 
dressed as follows at a recent fancy bail: Short skirt 
of amber satin, trimmed with blue and gold; body 
of amber satin, richly studded with jewels; blue and 
gold sash, and blue and gold cap; pearlsin the hair ; 


| white full trousers, spangled with gold; white and 
| gold slippers; feather fan.” 








Ethiopian Serenader—Greek Dress.—Skirt and | 


bodice of crimson Cashmere, embroidered in gold ; 
biack velvet jacket, embroidered in gold; gaiters, 
op and silk trousers tg knee. 

Lurlequin—Court Je@er of Henry VTITI.’s time.— 


Coat and breeches of biue and white Cashmere; . 


A SMART. AGENT.—“Sir,” said a tall, thin map, 
clad in a worn, very shining garb, suddenly appear- 
ing in the room, “I have ventured to call to iay be- 
fore you one of the most astonishing inventions of 
modern times.” They all begin in some such im- 

ressive way as that. “ as-burner, sir.”’_ I was 

ut arranging some papers in a corner, and having 
both hands full, with a pen held crosswise in my 
mouth, I was for the moment quite at his mercy. 
“Perhaps, sir, you are aware that in the case of 
every kind of burner but this I now show you, gas 
ives off a most noxious effluvium, having a pecu- 
iarly_ruinous effect upon the eyesight.” By this 
time I had emptied my hands and mouth, and was 
advancing upon him. Fixing his eyes upon mine, 
he started back in distressful horror. “Heaven 
help us, sir!” he exclaimed ; “ how you have suffered 
already! Your sight, sir, would not last six months 
longer. This must not be.” 

Before I could say a word or lifta Sogee to stop 
him, he rapidly glided past me to the table on which 
the lamp stood. With a nimbleness which rooted 
me to the spot in apprehension, he whipped off the 
shade, then the old burner. Ina moment the lamp 
wasaruin. “It is amercy of Providence, sir, that 
I happened to call.” 

“Stop! Icalled. “Replace everything as it was 
instantly.” e 

“The number of cases of premature blindness,” 
he calmly proceeded, “ that I have had the gratitica- 
tion of preventing makes my labor a most pleasant 
one.” 

Thinking he might be deaf, I bawled, “I don't 
want your burner; I won’t have it; take it off,” for 
he was lightly twirling the new one in its place. 

“There, sir; you will feel thankful to me as long 
as you live. The only thing that troubles me in 
Se Sante is, I know I am ruining the spectacle 
makers.”’ 
tt oe Do you hear?” Iasked. ‘I shall not pay you for 

He struck a very effective attitude. .“* Payment! 
Of what consequence is that? I could not remove 
that inestimabie burner for any amount of mousy. 
when the alternative is the ruin of your valuable 
eyesizht. For, sir, your eyes are worth many burn- 
ers. I make you a present of it willingly. Tama 

or man, under heavy travelling expenses, and I 
lave a family in want.” He sighed. “But duty 
shall be done. The price is threepence-half-penny, 
or three shillings adozen. I know you will regret 
this momentary harshness in long years to come, 
when you are enjoying the benetits of that burner. 
But that is not my affair, shou I am sorry to 
think of it. Cood-morning, sir! If at any time, no 
matter how long an interval, by some inconceivable 
accident anything should become out of order in it. 
you will find the name of the manufacturers stampec 
on the side. Be good enough to drop a line to their 
well-known house at Glasgow, and a man will in- 
stantly be sent to attend to it.” 

I was beaten. This offer to send a man from Scot- 
land into the heart of England, after the lapse of 
yoers, to put a gratuitously bestowed threepence- 

alf-penny gas-burner to rights, was too much tor 
me. I had to make a purchase. 


TAKE your choice :— 


“ An Albany, N. Y., clergyman recently requested 
his congregation not to use fans during the service, 
as the constant motion all over the church was very 
annoying, and prevented him concentrating his 
thoughts.” 

*A Louisville paper finds fault with a clergyman 
for fanning himself vigorously while going tarough 
the service.” 
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WINTER AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 

WE would remind all who take an interest in flow- 
ers—and who does not?—that autumn is the proper 
season for planting out all the hardy bulbous-rooted 
plants for early flowering, such as the fragrant Hya- 
CINTH, JONQUIL, and Narcissus; the showy TULIP, 
CROWN IMPERIAL, Ponts, and LILY, and those 
harbingers of early spring, the SNOwDROP and CRO- 
cus, all of which it is necessary to plant in the au- 
tumn to secure a fine early bloom. They require 
but a slight protection of straw, short manure, 
leaves, or tan, to endure the most severe winter. 
Mr. Dreer, the Florist and Seedsman, has just issued 
his Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbous Roots, contain- 
ing full lists of the varieties, colors, and prices; also 
directions for their cultivation, preparation of soil, 
and management; also lists of winter blooming 
plants. 

The directions for forcing bulbs into flowers (dur- 
ing the winter) in pots and glasses, will be found 
particularly interesting to the ladies. This catalogue 
will be mailed to all who inclose a postage stamp to 
his address. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

SUMMER AND FALL Excursions.—We are now in 
the height of the season when our townspeople are 
seeking recreation from their labors, and health to 
invigorate them for another year of business. The 
various railroad lines are vieing with each other in 
bringing to the notice of the travelling public the 
numerous routes which their roads traverse—de- 
picting in glowing lines the beauties of the moun- 
tain scenery, the grandeur of the various waterfalls 
and caseades, and the new lease of life which will be 
realized by visiting the ‘‘—— Springs,” whose water 
gives to you an inspiration such as is sought after by 
those who long to “live athousand years.” But of 
all the roads that we have traversed this season, in 
our opinion the Pennsylvania Railroad presents the 
choicest array of routes from which to select a sum- 
mer or fall jaunt. A magnificent road to travel 
over; no dust, no noise; polite conductors, etce., al- 
ways willing to give information and insure your 
comfort. What more can the traveller desire? This 
road has issued a second edition of its excursion 
trips, carefully revised and handsomely illustrated, 
containing new routes, etc. An advertisement on 
the cover of the Book gives reliable information 
where copies of this edition can be procured. 

THE mother of the Shah of Persia is thus described 
by a recent writer, who, being a lady herself, may 
be presumed to have had a quick eye to discern the 
peculiarities of the Persian toilet. She says:— 

“The Shah’s mother was dressed with great mag- 
nificence, She wore a pair of trousers made of gold 
brocade. These Persian trousers are always very 
wide, each leg being wider than the skirt of a gown, 
so that they have the effect of an exceedingly ample 
petticoat, and, as crinolines are unknown, the ele- 

gantes wear ten and eleven pair of trousers, one over 
the other. (They call a European lady’s dress ‘trou- 
sers with one leg.’) The trousers of the Shah’s 
mother were edged with a border of pearls embroid- 
ered on braid. She had a thin blue crape chemi- 
sette, also trimmed with pearls, nearly meeting the 
top of the trousers, which are fastened with a string. 
A small jacket of velvet was over the chemisette 
reaching to the waist, and on the head a small 
shawl, studded with pearls and diamonds, and 
pinned under the chin. Her arms were covered 
with handsome bracelets, and her neck with costly 
necklaces, Her hair was in bands, and hung down 
in a multitude of small plaits. She wore no shoes, 
her feet being covered with fine Cashmere stockings. | 
The palms of her hands and the tips of her fingers | 
were stained with henna, her cheeks were well | 
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rouged, and her eyelids and eyebrows covered with 
antimony.” 


SAVE THE LEAVES.—It is becoming a favorite 
amusement to select the rarest variegated autumn 
leaves, especially those of the maple, by putting 
them through the process of pressing, drying, and 
varnishing; arranging them in various devices, such 
as wreaths, crosses, and bouquets, they produce ef- 
fects as brilliant as a picture from an artist’s brush. 
One of the choicest attractions at the ‘ World’s 
Fair” in London, was a wreath of autumn leaves, 
prepared and sent by a New England lady. The 
visitors to the White Mountains late in the season 
cull hundreds: of leaves to adorn their city homes, 
and one gentleman last fall gathered and pressed 
five thousand leaves of Nature’s own handiwork, 
whose exquisite colors vie with those of the painter's 
palette. 

To prepare these leaves, press them under heavy 
weights for a few weeks, varnish them with map 
varnish if you desire a shiny surface, and arrange 
them as fancy dictates. When the leaves are tho- 
roughly dried, they can be attached to a long piece 
of coarse, flexible wire, by the aid of brown cotton 
thread, or thread wire—the latter is most durable. 
Arranged in this manner, with the contrasting 
colors of the oak, maple, beech, ete., they make 
pretty garlands with which to encircle the mirrors, 
picture-frames, and windows. Indeed, the prettiest 
lambrequins we ever saw were made of pressed and 
varnished leaves, pinned on to the lace hangings in 
graceful forms, and each curtain was adorned with 
one variety of leaves, with fronds of the feather fern 
of the woods interspersed between them. There is 
utility in these dying leaves, and their gathering 
need be no dainty operation. Only a rake and 
basket are required, and the stored up leaves will 
furnish a valuable fertilizing material for another 
season, as there is no better ingredient for renewing 
the strength of house plants and gardens than leaf 
mould. It is mere boy’s play to rake up and gather 
the leaves; so let the boys do it, and teach them not 
to scatter more than they save. 

And aside from the practical use of them, a due 
regard for appearances should prompt us to gather 
up the leaves from our door-yards and lawns; for it 
is one serious drawback to the beauty of deciduous 
shade trees that when they cast off their summer 
robes they will leave them lying around loose; yet 
the growth of our forests is maintained by the yearly 
coating of dead ieaves which decay at their roots, 
showing how much fertilizing power they possess. 
Again, there is use for dead leaves in the horses’ 
stalls, where they are more manageable than straw, 
and can be used as bedding, without cleaning out 
the stalls more than two or three times a week; for 
the leaves readily absorb ammonia, and can be more 
thoroughly mixed with the offal by being trodden 
and worked over in the stall, while they add much 
to the richness of the manure. For this use they 
must be stored dry, as when damp they will soon 
heat or mould, and become unfit. 

So let us gather up the leaves which fall at our 
feet, either for beauty or utility, Whichever purpose 
seems to us most desirable. 


A sHortT time ago, Pacini’s opera, Sappho, was be. 
ing played at Rome. At the end of the last act, 
when Sappho throws herself into the sea, the substi- 
tute had so badly arranged his classical robes that 
the last thing seen of the Greek poetess was a large 
pair of men’s boots! The curtain fell amid the most 
uproarious laughter. 

WHEN is the miner the happiest ? When his “tri- 
ulmplis are ore.” 
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THE above suburban residence was drawn for B. C. 
Taylor, Esq., of the B. C. Taylor Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, and is being built on one of the five 
wide avenues of that beautiful and healthy city. 
It will be constructed of brick, with Berea stone 
trimmings, and _ contains all the modern improve- 
ments, viz., Hobbs’s new and beautiful style of finish, 
a vast improvement over the old-fashioned Archi- 











FIRST STORY. 


trave, which was also invented by Mr. Hobbs. This 
new style of moulding entirely reverses the old 
inethod; the heavy side is next the door, and the 
washboard mouldings are located around them. 
Also Hobbs’s double pivot blinds, which do away 
with the clumsy stick down their centre, by the Sub. 
stitution of a silver plated strip alongside of the 
stiles. They are adjustable up and down, and close 
perseotty tight, when well nailed, and are not movec 
»y the wind. Care and new invention is brought to 
bear in every part of this structure. Its whole cost 








SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hopas & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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will not exceed $20,000, elegantly finished, with but- 
ternut wood rubbed down in oil. Persons desiring 
information and our opinion upon works they have 
in process, designed by other architects, must in- 
close a fee of $5 to insure attention. 

First Story.—V vestibule, 6 feet by 7 feet 6 inches; 
H hall, 7 feet 6 inches wide; P parlor, 15 by 20 feet ; 
SR sitting-rooms, 14 feet by 14 feet 6 inches; DR 
dining-room, 14 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 3 inches; BR 
bath-room, 5 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches; C cham- 
ber, 10 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6 inches; K kitchen, 
15 feet 8 inches by 17 feet; PR pump-room, 7 by 7 
feet; a pantry 5 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 inches; 
and a large number of closets. 


















































SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—C chamber, 15 by 20 feet; C cham- 
ber, 13 feet 6 inches by 14 feet; C chamber, 13 feet 9 
inches by 14 feet; C chamber, 14 feet by 14 feet 6 
inches; BR bath-room, 5 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 
inches; C chamber, 10 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6inch- 
es; SR bed-rooms, 10 by 14 feet ; and a dressing-room, 


7 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, 
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A MIser’s GoLp CELLAR.—Though we all know 
that the French peasants still adhere to the old prac- 
tice of hoarding up their savings in a stocking or of 
hiding it in a straw mattress, it would scarcely be 
supposed that there could exist a chateau in the 
south of France where the cellars were stocked with 
casks containing, not wine, but gold, to the amount 
of several million francs. But, from a trial that has 
recently taken place at the assizes in the Depart- 
ment of the Haute Garonne, it is evident that the 
custom has not altogether died out, and that old- 
fashioned misers are yet to be met with in real life 
as wellas in the pages of the imaginative novelists :— 


* Anold gentleman of the name of Montauriol died, 
a short time ago, at the Chateau des Bastards, not 
far from Toulouse, and in default of any direct issue, 
he bequeathed the whole of his fortune to his house- 
keeper. The will was contested by the next of kin, 
and in the course of the trial some very remarkabie 
evidence was adduced, with a view to showing that 
he was not in his right mind. It was proved that he 
kept the sum of 750,00 frances, all in five-frane pieces, 
in bis cellar, and that, until afflicted with total blind- 
ness, he used to go down and count them from time 
to time. 

“Some years ago the chateau was attacked by a 
band of robbers, who had heard in the neighboring 
villages about M. Mentauriol’s * money chamber,’ as 
the country people called it. Being disturbed in 
their operations, the robbers had to make off before 
they had time to possess themselves of the whole 
treasure; but they carried away with them two sacks 
containing 50,000 franes. Beiny captured with their 
booty, they were tried for buglary, and the pieces a 
conviction, in the shape of several barrels contain- 
ing gold and silver, were brought into court, and 
kept guard over by twenty gendarmes with loaded 
muskets. Soon after this the old man died, and his 
housekeeper came into the fortune, of which she did 
not know the exact amount. She in turn was robbed 
by a servant of a large amount, and now, after com- 
promising matters with some of her former master’s 
relatives, she is threatened with tiie loss of what re- 
mains by the suit of two or three others, who, un- 
mindful of the adage ‘that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,’ are attempting to procure 
an annulment of the will upon the ground of undue 
influence and mental incapacity on the part of the 
testator.” 

NOTHING can exceed the beauty and regularity of 
the work done by the new AMERICAN SEWING Ma- 
CHINE, manufactured by the AMERICAN BUTTON- 
HOLE, OVER-SEAMING, and SEWING MACHINE COMm- 
PANY. A vast improvement has been made in the 
manner of threading the machine, which is so simple 
that one could almost do it blindfolded. For simpli- 
rity, strength, durability, and beauty, as well as their 
light running qualities, the American Machines stand 
at the head of the list, and are rapidly growing in 
public favor. They are manufactured in Philadel- 
phia at Twentieth Street and Washington Avenue; 
Office and Salesrooms 1318 Chestnut Street. 


THE WOMEN OF ALBANIA.—The Arnaouts or Alba- 
nese who inhabit this district are descended from 
the ancient Thracians and Ilyrians. The Albanians 
in general have a fine cast of countenance, with in- 
telligent gray eyes, a clear complexion, and light hair. 
Lord Byron tells us that the most beautiful women 
he ever beheld, both in stature and in feature, were 
levelling the road between Delvinachi and Libocha- 
bo. The dress of the women varies in particular 
districts, and is very fantastic. Those of Cesarades 
are chiefly clothed in red cotton, and their heads are 
covered with a shawl so disposed as to look tike a 
helmet, with a crest and clasps under the ears. 
Some of the women wear white woollen garments, 
and the younger ones cover their heads with a kind 
of skull cap, composed entirely of pieces of silver 
coin, paras and piastres, with their hair falling 
down in braids to a great length, and also strung 
with money. This is a very prevailing fashion in 
Albania; and a girl before she is married, as she 
collects her marriage portion, carries it on her head. 
The costume in detail consists of a sleeveless over- 
tunic, which hangs over another woollen tunic, em- 
broidered on the edges with tasteful borders. The 
sleeves of this under-tunic are generally of a lighter 
materia! than the over-jacket, and the dress is com- 





pleted by a sash of scarlet silk with tassels. Newly 
married brides wear a sort of silver-gilt stamped or- 
nament, which costs fifty drachmas, around their 
waist. The headdress consists of a row of spangles, 
or more commonly coins, sometimes covered with 
an embroidered capote ; and a necklace of massive 
silver ornaments, or many rows of beads and se- 
quins, isa general adjunct. Although many of them 
are Mahommedans, they never assume the veil, 
which Mahommedan usages make obligatory in 
other countries. Notwithstanding these people are 
somewhat gorgeous in their attire, they are very 
simple in their habits, living principally on barley or 
maize bread, goat’s milk, cheese, rice mixed with 
butter, eggs, dried fish, olives, and vegetables. 
Their household furniture corresponds with their 
fare in simplicity. A large circular tray of thin iron 
and tin, on which they eat, and which they keep 
very bright; a pan to mix their meal in, a wooden 
bowl or two, and a few horn spoons; some jars for 
oil and wine, a small copper coffee jug, anda brass 
lamp; three or four mats of white rushes, aad one 
stool—a round block of wood about a foot high, on 
which the tray is placed—are all the articles uswally 
to be seen in their cottages. These are kept either 
in a neat deal cupboard or wooden chest. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “* Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila. 
delphia.’’ Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

E. H. W.—No stamp being sent for reply, we an- 
swer your question here. We do not pay for such 
contributions as you mention, always having a quan- 
tity on hand that are furnished free. 

“T Am Weary,” declined. 

Cora.—If an invitation is accepted, it should be 
kept, unless you desire to offend the party giving it. 

** Hope,” accepted. 

Blue Bird.—In your case consult a physician. It 
is caused by the stomach. 

Mehitable.—1. Commence by addressing him by 
his name; never be any more familiar, unless en- 
gaged. 2. Indifference sometimes answers, if not 
earried too far, better that than to show you think 
too much of a person in case it should not be re. 
turned. 3. We do not. 

Jane.—l. The curtains should be in two pieces, 
looped each side. 2. Irish potatoes. 3. We do not 
know, never using either. 

Mrs. 8. J. B.—It is very seldom that such a case 
oceurs. The popularity of the writer and the story 
has been the cause of it. 1t is almost impossible for 
publishers of magazines to know what each one is 
going to insert. There is at the same time, on the 
part of the publisher who altered the title, an inten- 
tion to aeceive his subscribers, which will do him no 


ood. 
4 E. G.—We dothink that you have the talent for writ- 
ing. The story sent for examination is well written ; 
an easily told one, to be sure. Itappearsto be a favor- 
ite subject with the majority of novices, as we have 
several of the same character on hand, and could not 
promise to use this one. ‘ The Summons” we will 
publish. The other will be returned when we receive 
your order, with stamps, where to send it. 

Blanche.—Poetry declined. 

Mrs. R. W. L.—sent comb June 26th. 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent comb 26th. 

Mrs. D. N.—Sent comb 26th. 

Mrs. F. H. E.—Sent articles by express 31st. 

Mrs. W. N.—Sent patterns July 5th. 

Mrs. F. G.—Sent articles 5th. 

Mrs. M. A. R.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Mrs. G. S. J.—Sent box by steamer 7th. 

Mrs. K.—Sent patterns 9h 
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Miss Julia E.—Sent patterns 9th. 
Mrs. W. J. A.—Sent patterns llth. 
Mrs. B. C.—Sent gloves 1-th. 

Mrs. E. R.—Sent pattern 16th. 
Mrs. L. H.—Sent articles 16th. 
Mrs. J. M. O.—Sent breastpin 19th. 
Mrs. H. B. A..—Sent gloves 2ist. 
Mrs, A. H. U.—Sent gloves 21st. 


Hushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fushion Depariment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable Jor losses that may occur in re- 
meitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice, 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of purple. 
Tke lower skirt is of the darker shade of silk, 
trimmed with a piece of silk plaited at intervals, and 
at intervals left as a ruffle, it is trimmed with velvet, 
and silk tassels. The polonaise is of a lighter shade 
of Cashmere, trimmed with velvet and handsome 
passementerie cords up the front. Bonnet of silk of 
the lighter shade, trimmed with feathers and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress of very light Havana brown 
silk. The underskirt is plain, except the front 
breadth which is trimmed with brown velvet. The 
overdress has revers of brown velvet, and sash of 
brown velvet. Basque waist, trimmed with straps 
to match those on revers of overskirt. Bonnet of 
silk to match, trimmed with feather and lace, 

Vig. 3.—Evening dress of light blue silk, made with 
two skirts and low corsage. The skirts are each 
trimmed with plaited ruffles, the corsage with ruffie 
plaited asa bertha. Tle skirt is looped up with pink 
roses and ribbon of a darker shade. Hair arranged 
in puffs and curls, with blue ribbon and pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of light gray silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with a plaiting and narrow ruffles up the 
front, bound with crimson velvet, and the same, only 
not as far up, in the back. Overskirt trimmed with 
plaited ruffle and narrow band ; crimson velvet sash. 
Basque waist; open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Bonnet of silk and velvet of the two shades. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of light green foulard silk, 
made with skirt and polonaise. The front breadth 
of underskirt is trimmed up to the waist with nar- 
row ruffles. The polonaise is braided, long Dolman 


sleeves, with tight sleeves underneath. Hat of black 
straw, trimmed with green velvet and feathers. 
White parasol. 








DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of gray silk. The under- 
skirt is trimmed with one ruffle, with band of silk 
and plaited heading of a darker shade aboveit. The 
polonaise is trimmed with friuge and sash from the 
shoulders, of the darker shade, as is also the band of 
siik around it. Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with 
blue feathers and black lace. 

Fig. 2—House dress of two shades of lilac silk. 
The lower skirt is of the darker shade, made plain; 
the polonaise is of a lighter shade, cut surplice at the 


| throat; coat sleeves, trimmed with a piaiting of the 


silk. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black silk, made with 
two skirts trimmed with narrow ruffles. Sacque 
mantle of bl>ck Cashmere, with long sleeves, trimmed 
with narrow silk braid and buttons. Black straw 
bonnet, trimmed with blue flowers, velvet, and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for little girl of three years. The 
underskirt is of blue Chambery, trimmed with one 
ruffle. The overdress and sacque are of white piqué. 
Hat of white straw, turned up at the sides and 
trimmed with blue flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of green silk. The lower 
skirt is of a pale shade, made with a demi-train; the 
overdress and sacque are of a darker shade, trimmed 
with silk fringe and passementerie. Bonnet of black 
lace, trimmed with lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of light leather-colored 
Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with four ruffles, 
the top of each one finished with a watered ribbon. 
Basque waist, trimmed with watered silk and rib- 
bon. Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with flowers 
and ribbon to match dress. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of black silk. The lower 
skirt is made plain; the overdress is a polonaise, 
which is trimmed with lace and passementerie. 
Black jace bonnet trimmed with black lace, blue 
ribbon, feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 8.—House dress of black silk. The lower skirt 
is trimmed with a ruffle of pearl-colored silk, headed 
with a plaited quilling of black silk faced with pearl 
color, and pearl-colored bows between the plaits. 
The overskirt is bound with the silk, and has bows 
up each side. Basque waist and open sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond with skirts. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Morning dress, made of plain blue delaine ; 
the skirt is trimmed with a deep side-plaited piece, 
headed with a band and two plaitings. The front is 
en tablier, the space between the band and plaitings 
being formed of narrow rows of braid. Open 
sleeves. Muslin fraise around the neck. 

Fig. 2—Open sacque, of white satin, trimmed with 
feather fringe. Hood and tassels on the back. 

Fig. 3.—Ladies’ linen ehemise, cut sacque shape, 
and embroidered. 

Fig. 4.—Gentleman’s wristband, with oxidized 
silver sleeve button. 

Fig. 5.—Plaited blouse dress for boy of two years, 
made of white pigué braided. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, of blue Cashmere, 
braided. 

Fig. 7.—Apron of gray linen, braided. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for little girl, made with two skirts 
and basque; the material is pale gray delaine, the 
trimming braiding. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for little girl, made of white piqué ; 
the overskirt is cut in points, as is also the basque; 
braiding trims this dress. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s cap of Valenciennes insertion 
and work, trimmed with lace and blue ribbon. 
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Fig. 11.—Infant’s cap made of muslin, and worked 
insertion, and trimmed with Valencienues lace and 
pink ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Infant’s slip, made of fine white Nainsook 
muslin; a narrow edging trims up the front, the 
belt, and around the neck, sleeves, and skirt. 

Fig. 13.—Plaited apron, without sleeves, made of 
white linen, braided. 

lig. 14.—Coat for girl of four years, made with a 
cape; the material is gray cloth, braided with blue. 

Figs. 15 and 27.—Bey’s suit of clothes. Fig. 15 
shows the drawers and underwaist, Fig. 27 the suit 
complete, which consists of blouse and pants of gray 
thin cloth, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 16.—Collar, habit shirt of linen, trimmed with 
lace, and linen straps across. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Back and front view of muslin 
fichu, made of French muslin, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Apron for girl of four years; the apron is 
made of fine white linen, the front embroidered and 
trimmed with edging. 

Fig. 20.—Sacque for little girl, made of white cloth, 
with two rows of scalloping around the edge, biue 
silk coming down below tie first row of scalloping. 
Collar trimmed to correspond. Open sleeves. 

Fig. 21—Apron for girl of two years, made of fine 
white linen, the neck and sleeves finished with em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 22.—Suit for boy of ten years, made of very 
light Cashmere, trimmed with brown silk braid and 
buttons. Cap of the light cloth, turned up with 
brown. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Tortoise-shell hair-pins. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—/’raise and bow for the neck, and 
one for the hair to match, made of white muslin and 
rose-colored silk trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 28.—Jet necklace, formed of three chains of 
jet, joined together by four jet ornaments. 

Fig. 29.—Ladies’ dress sleeve. 

Fig. 30.—Drawers for girl of four years, trimmed 
with bias tucks and edging. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engraving, Page 217.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of seven years old, made of 
gray Cashmere, with one skirt and polonaise. The 
lower skirt is trimmed with one ruffle; the polonaise 
has a basque front, with revers of blue silk on the 
skirt. Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of five years, made with two 
skirts; the material is blue sultane. The lower skirt 
is trimmed with two bands of silk, the upper skirt 
with ruffle and band. Short sacque, trimmed with 
siik and braid. Hat of white felt, trimmed with blue. 

lig. 3.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of light 
brown satin. The lower skirt is trimmed with bands 
of silk; the overskirt with a ruffie and band. Sacque 
trimmed tecorrespond. Hat of two shades of brown. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for little girl of three years, made of 
light blue silk poplin; plain skirt; low basque waist, 
with white waist underneath. 

lig. 5.—Dvress for girl of five years, made of lilac 
silk satine, with one skirt and a polonaise, trimmed 
with three narrow silk bands. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girlof six years, made of light 
gray delaine. The lower skirt is trimmed with one 
ruffle; the overskirt simply corded. Basque waist, 
trimmed with a narrow plaiting. Hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with velvet and feather. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


AS equestrian parties are in demand this month 
and next, we will devote some of our space to de- 


FASHIONS. 





| overcoat. 
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scribe the most fashionable style of habit. Black 
cloth continues to be the favorite material, and se- 
vere simplicity of trimming is necessary to give them 
style. The skirt is ordinarily made from a yard and 
a half toa yard and three-quarters long, and measure 
about three yards and three-quarters in width around 
the bottom. They are usually faced with the mate- 
rial about four inches deep, and bits of lead or shot 
are sewed in at intervals to heip keep the skirtdown; 
sume horses will not allow this, they grow restive 
under feeling it against them. This, and the length 
of the skirt should be guided by your horse; a sinall 
horse requiring a short skirt. The front and side 
breadths are gored ; the back breadths are plain, and 
gathered in French gathers. ‘The waist has usually 
a short, square jockey basque, with two or three flat 
plaits behind, held down by buttons. The sleeve is 
perfectly tight-fitting and without cuffs. Oxidized 
silver buttons are worn, but most ladies prefer but- 
ton moulds covered with eloth or heavy repped silk. 
Standing white linen collar and flaring cuffs, also 
spotted and striped percale lingerie, is worn with 
riding habits. Gloves of undressed kid, long-wristed 
and cut in one piece, without buttons. The silk hat, 
with relling brim and crown five inches high, is usu- 
ally worn, but some ladies wear the high hat likea 
gentleman's, which is, as a general thing, unbecom- 
ing. Black straw hats are worn in the country with 
one side turned up, and a long, sweeping Diack fea- 
ther. The hair is combed straight up to the crown 
of the head, and made in a small coil that is entirely 
concealed by the stove-pipe hat. 

Mantles promise to be very much worn this fall. 
One of the prettiest and most becoming models is a 
pelerine of fine black Cashmere, trimmed with strips 
of black woollen guipure insertion, let in between 
bands of the material and edged with a narrow bias 
of faille and narrow guipure. This has a charming 
effect, and there is a deep border of the woollen gui- 
pure around the bottom. A Louis Quinze bow of 
black faille falis over the back, which is tightened at 
the waist by means of ribbons placed inside ; in front 
it falls in lapels, edged with woollen guipure. An- 
ether model, of larger size, forms a short, tight-fit- 
ting paletot in front, with Dolman sleeves and scarf 
lapels in front. This very great favorite is made 
either of embroidered Cashmere edged with fringe, 
or of heavy gros grain silk, trimmed with Chantilly 
lace or guipure. Next month we will give several 
models for mantles for fall and early witter wear. 

The redingote will also be very popular for fall 
wear; it very closely resembles the garment from 
which it derives its name—that is a gentleman’s 
riding coat. They are open with revers, double- 
breasted, and fastened haif way down the skirt, with 
buttons of steel or oxidized silver, engraved or plain. 
A new fancy is to face the redingote front down the 
inside, turn it backward, and let the garment fall 


| open its entire length, just as a gentleman’s spring 


Another masculine model will have a 
double-breasted vest introduced, and a third will 
have the lower edges of the fronts turned up high in 
three-cornered revers in Watteau style. These red- 
ingotes are m:de of Cashmere, thin cloth, and for 
travelling of waterproof cloth of blue, brown, or 
green. The cloth used is of both light and dark 
colors, according to fancy; they are generally worn 
with a black silk dress. Camel's hair cloth is alsoa 
favorite material to make them of, but as this goods 
is expensive, it does not come within the means of all. 

The round Josephine waist for high-necked dresses 
is the next change, which will throw the now popular 
basque into disfavor. This waist.is perfectly plain, 
with high shoulder seams, two darts in front, side 
forms behind, and is cut off evenly around the waist, 
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and worn with a broad belt, often three inches wide. 
A high ruff and close coat sleeves finish the simple 
and tasteful corsage. This waist and overskirt when 
on, bas the appearance of a belted-in polonaise ; the 
same effect is produced by putting the overskirt over 
the basque. Many ladies are adopting this mode of 
arranging their dress, as they are loth to relinquish 
the jaunty basques, and think that this fashion may 
not be generally adopted. Pointed waists are also 
being revived, these have been made up for dinner 
dresses of rich silk. These have a deep point in 
front, with round, straight back. The chatelaine 
bodice, rounding over the hips, is gradually coming 
into use. 

The old-fashioned Gabrielle dress comes to us with 
another name—the empress and duchess dresses. 
These dresses were originally cut all in one, but the 
fashion which has been most successful has the back 
in long entire breadths from shoulder to foot, while 
the plain front is relieved by a basque just falling 
below the waist, and concealing a belt, to which the 
front of the skirt is attached. This dress, like the 
old-fashioned Gabrielle, requires to be very carefully 
cut to be successful; it also requires a tall, well-pro- 
portioned figure to wear it gracefully. Another style 
of dress is the underskirt and tunic. A black silk 
seen will serve as a model. The underskirt was 
trimmed with a series of narrow flounces in front, 
and three deep flounces only at the back, short tunics 
and plain round waist. The tunic trimmed with 
narrow ruffies. Strange to say, the tunic or polo- 
naise draped over the skirt now represents the more 
simple, unassuming style of dress. 

The single skirted dress, or robe drapée, is far 
more elaborate than any costume, being so profusely 
trimmed that the material of the skirt itself perfectly 
disappears under its flounces, bias, plissés, and bouil- 
lons. The various styles 2 la mode may now thus be 
classed: The loose Princess robe for robe de cham- 
bre, the costume for walking dress, and the robe 
drapée for full toilet. 

For the benefit of our young lady readers, who 
frequently ask for simple costumes, we will close an 
already long list with the description of a walking 
dress of fine gray Cashmere, particularly appropriate 
for the early fall wear. The skirt is rasterre, and is 
trimmed with two flounces, the first put on in full 
double plaits, the second merely gathered, but 
neatly finished with two fluted headings. Polonaise 
plain in front, buttoned all the way down with large 
buttons of the material, and edged around with a 
piped bias, looped up behind into a full drapery, 
fastened with buttons at the waist. Demi-wide 
sleeves, crossed with piped bias bands, which are 
finished off in loops at the edge. Whatever the style 
of the dress, a very wide sash is fashionable; it is 
fastened under the basque of the bodice, or half way 
up the skirt only, looping up the puffed tournure at 
the back, and fastened on the left side in a bow or 
loops. 

The sash is also a great resource for altering 
dresses that, being still good, are becoming a little 
out of fashion. The most fashionable Just now are 
the Almée, which is shaded from light to dark ina 
most exquisitely graduated seale of color; and the 
Ecossaise of plaid silk, including not only all the 
known stock plaid patterns, but a great many fancy 
ones besides. All these sashes are from eight to ten 


inches wide, in plain gros grain, and in striped rib- 
bon they are also very stylish, though less of a nov- 
elty than the plaid or ombré. Of course these colored 
sashes are only worn at home, those worn in the 
street matching the dress in color. 

Black silk fraises lined with pale blue, buff, white, 
or rose-colored silk, are used to vary the monotony 


of black silk and grenadine dresses. Colored China 
crape and musiin fraises are also worn. The sash 
must match tiese in color. Short fichus, scarcely 
more than collars, lapped on the breast, are made of 
lace and sheer muslin, and finished with a high lace 
fraise around the neck. 


velvet, or else moire stripes, and richly dotted with 
jet, are worn over black and colored silk dresses. 
Pink or blue watered ribbon bows brighten these 
jackets, and make them correspond with the dresses 
with which they are worn. Eyening mantles are 
white Sicilienne Dolmans, wrought with seed pearls, 
and elaburately fringed. 

From present appearances, the hair is to be worn 
lower. The chignon, so criticized during its popu- 
larity, was so easily adjusted, and so much lighter 
than the heavy braids now in vogue, that ladies 
regret its decadence, and will be glad to hear that 
it is about to be restored tofavor. Finger puff chig- 
snons, made very light, with sengthwise puffs coming 
down on the forehead, and extending to tiie nape of 
the neck behind, are the newest caprice. The most 
prevalent coiffure for the street and géneral wear is 
still the crown braid wound high around the top of 
the head. It is once more the fashion to part the 
hair in the middle, letting the white skin gleam 
through, and drawing the loose, large waves of hair 
back easily and naturally, in a way most becoming 
to broad, low, Greek foreheads. 

Bonnets are now placed back on the head, so as to 
show these wavy, luxuriant, but smooth tresses, that 
are so unlike the “fluffy” front hair so long in vogue. 
The hair above the temples is no longer stretched 
up from the roots toward the top of the head, but is 
drawn backward in a natural way that avoids a bald, 
bare look. Young girls still wear a single long Mar- 
guerite braid of three thick tresses hanging down 
behind. 

Fans are so increased in size that we cannot won- 
der at their being caricatured. They are shown in 
stores a yard in length from tip to tip, but those of 
half the size are found the most saleable. The fan 
for full dress is the Trianon, of silk or satin, with a 
bunch of flowers painted in one corner, and a long 
branch or spray trailing across to the opposite cor- 
ner. It is mounted on fine lacquered wood sticks of 
the same color, or ele on pearl or yellowivory. The 
plain fan can be bought, and decorated according to 
fancy. The bridal fan is white silk, with painting 
on one side and lace on the other. Chatelaines for 
hanging the fan to the belt are made longer, so the 
fan can be used without detaching. 

The regular roundabout jacket, double breasted, 
and without plaits behind, is revived for boys of 
from six to ten years. They are fashionably made 
in dark blue cloth, with mohair braid 4la militaire 
across the front, and with knee pantaloons of the 
same, This jacket dispenses with the vest, which 
most boys are so proud to wear. 

Though not our usual custom to speak of fancy 
work here, we cannot before closing resist speaking 
of some new work just seen. These were cushions, 
chair seats, and drapery of pale drab and leather- 
colored cloth, worked in point russe, with delicate 
colored silks in imitation of antique embroidery. 

New Afghans for infants are made of blue or pink 
satin, and white cloth in alternating stripes. The 
cloth is embroidered in point russe stitch, the satin 
is quilted, and the lining is white merino. Another 
style is of soft, thick, white flannel, with a wide 
fringe of blue worsted tied on the edge, and a large 
monogram, or else the word “ Baby,” is wrought in 
the centre in blue forget-me-nots and pink rose buds. 
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Sleeveless jackets of black guipure insertion, with , 
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ASHIONA BLE COSTUMES 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Night on the waves! and the moon is on high, 
Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky; 
Treading its depths, in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to light. 
T. K. Hervey. 
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As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 


























Poetry by A. GREVILLE. Music by M, W. BALFE. 
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e i. The world, it is ride, and the world, it is cold, And 
2. Bright gems, such as spar - kle in roy - al - ty’s crown, May 
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dear. to the worldling are silver and gold; But dear-er by far is my 
deck with their lus - tre the belles of the town; Butthelight of thineeye is a 
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Ma - to me, My Ma-ry Mavourneen, a cush-la  machree. The 
jew-el tome, My Ma-ry Mavonurneen, a cush-la  machree. A- 
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ci-ty may boast of its man - sions so fair, I care not, tho’ beauty in 
broad have I roved, like a bird from its nest, And view’d nature’s charms from tl.e 
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splen-dor is there; In a lone qui-et nook a brown cot-tage I see;, There's 












































east tothe west; But hercharms, dearest charms, sweetly cen-tre forme In 
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Ma-ry Mavourneen, a cush-la machree, There’s Ma - ry Mavourneen, a 
Ma-ry Mavourneen, a cush-la machree, In Ma - ry Mavourneen, a 
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cush la ma-chree, There’s Ma - ry Mavourneen, a cush-la machree. 
cush la ma-chree, In Ma-~- ry Mavourneen, a cush-la machree. 
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BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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